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Fy VALVE-IN-HEAD MEANS BUICK / 


O widely has the Buick mame come to be accepted as 

marking the highest standards of motor car construction 
that there is a national demand for a Buick for every phase 
of motor car use. 


In this day of conservative and careful utilization of every 
resource the ownership of a Buick is of added importance. 
Its fine service and economy in upkeep have earned it a place 
as an economic necessity. 


You will find a Buick adapted to your particular nceds in the 
line of nine models of Fours and Sixes in various sizes of 
roadsters, touring cars, coupés and sedans, all powered with 
the famous Buick Valve-in-Head motor. 


Illustrations and descriptions of these various cars are incor- 
porated in our new catalogue, which will be sent upon request. 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars (8) 


| F Branches in all Principal Cities: Dealers Everywhere § Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 
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é Special Word to Subscribers She kadies’ Home Journal 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
: expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed Se paar S H:K: CURTIS 


in your final copy. Please sign your, name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


PUSLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
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Incorporating The Home Journal 
Registered in the United States Patent Office 
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SX Douglas Fairbanks’ Little Son Wonders if Father 4 Se 
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% A Future Speaker of the House For Such as Him He Works 4 
HO knows but that Speaker Champ Clark & 


“T°O COLONEL HOUSE, his little grandson is 
a symbol of that America of to-morrow for 

which the world must be made safe to-day, 

hence the colonel’s toil to achieve that end. 
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foresees for this little New Orleans grand- 
son a career in public life in which grandfather’s 
work will be carried on to completion? 
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? HAT interesting and exciting chronicles ss i hen mind father,’’ says De Wolf \) 

of the greatest import this bright-faced 4 N Hopper’s baby; “‘ he’s been photographed 

as little lad may one day have the pleasure of a-plenty; get me! That’ll be enough.” t 

2} hearing as they fall from the lips of his dis- e 
NU tinguished grandfather, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Ns formerly governor of the State of New York : ri 
Fo) and later one of the Justices of the Supreme Children of Golden Song oO 
$1? Court of the United States! And is it unrea- 2 ; 6 
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218 lad of to-day may himself sit in robes upon McCormack, is why his voice has kept its 5 

that Supreme Court Bench? power. Could children’s influence be greater? 9 
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Feet Dry and Trim—No Rubbers 


In wet weather, with leather-soled shoes, 
you have always this dilemma: 


Either wear unsightly rubbers or undergo 
the menace of damp feet—your foot-gear 
can t be both safe and smart. 


But there’s no such problem when you 
wear shoes with Nedlin Soles. 


For these modern soles are waterproof — 
and permanently so. 


They keep out the wet—unless you walk 
in puddles or deep snow—guarding your 
health, yet not hiding the trim lines of 
your shoes. 3 


They’re comfortable, too, from the very 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


start—easy as an old shoe, and they wear 
evenly and very slowly. 


Yet with all these good qualities—just the 
qualities soles shouw/d have—NedOlin Soles 
cost no more than leather. 


Get them for the whole family, on new 
shoes or as re-soles. But be sure you find 
the Nedlin trade mark on the bottom .of 
the sole. .4// Nedlin Soles are marked so. 
Maré that mark; stamp it on your mem- 
ory: Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


edlin Soles 
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Our League for Girls 


E HAVE enrolled 100,000 
girls from ocean to ocean to 
a standard, and their button keeps 
the pledge in mind: 
I pledge to express my patriotism— 
By doing better than ever before whatever 
work I have to do. 
By rendering whatever special service I can 
at this time to my community and country. 
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Not the Great Living Room, With its Huge Fireplace, Nor the Big Cafeteria, but the Nursery“ the Real Bit of Home”—is What the 
Soldiers Exhibit With Most Pride in the Hostess House at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Washington 
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The Question That is Being Asked 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


Answered by Mrs. Robert E. Speer 


President of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


Hostesses to an Army 


UR best work is intangi- 

ble—an uplift of the 
spirit in womankind. The 
Army might call it ‘‘ morale.” 
But spiritual results often 
come through tangible things. 
At the request of the United 
States Department of War 
we have built fifty Hostess 
Houses near as many camps 
and cantonments, to afford 
cheery places for the meet- 
ing of women with their sol- 
dier men. If mother, wife, 
sister or friend has only one 
day to see him before he 
leaves for France, and his 

















By living up to the highest standards of 
character and honor and by helping others 


to do the same. 


We have done this, believing 
that every girl who is helped to 
live up to the level of her best will 
prove to be of untold value to the 
future of her country. 


















A Family Reunion on a Hostess House 
Porch, Where Mother’s Home Cook- 
ing Tastes as Good as Ever. Where 
Else, Indeed, Could These Brave Boys 
be So Comfortable? 


Our Headquarters at Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, Long Island, New York. 
Sometimes the Visiting Mother Does 
Not Speak English. Then an Inter- 
preter is Secured and the Mother’s 


Need Ascertained 





camp is fourteen miles round, 
how shall she find him? The 
Hostess House is the answer. 


























Besides This We Are 


OOKING after an army of girls 
away from home for the first 
time, 1,000,000 of whom are beat- 
ing new paths from boarding house 
to factory; trying to provide sleeping 
places for those looking for work; 
and emergency housing until the 
Government or industrial concerns 
employing them can house them 
permanently and provide caretakers. 
Forming girls’ clubs, where these 
girls may spend their evenings and 
entertain friends under chaperonage. 
Opening recreation houses for girls 
in the uniform factories of the South. 
Providing lectures by woman phy- 
sicians on wartime social standards. 
Opening recreation halls and cafe- 
terias for French women munition 
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workers. 
Operating a nurses’ house in Paris 
for the American nurse off duty. 
Maintaining a foreign-language 
bureau for the help of foreign women 
whose men have gone to war. 











This One is at Camp Funston, Junction City, Kansas. Here She May Come, Tell Us His 
Name and His Company, and We Let Him Know That She is With Us. We Will 
Take Care of Her Overnight if She Cannot Reach Home the Same Day 





After We Have Located Her Soldier, a Courier is 
Dispatched to Carry the Message or Bring Him 
to the Hostess House 









































Inside the Hostess House at Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Georgia. : Around the Fire, in Cozy 
Corner, or at Lunch in the Cafeteria They May Talk Together. We Have Put “the 
Woman’s Touch in Army Life” 


The Cafeteria in Our Club Center at Army City, Kansas—a Brand-New Town That 
Figuratively Sprang Overnight From the Prairie to Serve Camp Funston, Which is Located 
Only a Few Hundred Feet Away 
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# THAT REMINDS ME ®t 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


A Great Sight 


ENERAL PERSHING tells a story about a 
young American soldier. “‘On the voyage 
over,” said the general, ‘‘ he talked a lot of the 
sightseeing he would do when on leave. 
“Don’t miss Notre Dame cathedral in Paris,’ 
said a Frenchman. 
“*Vou bet I won’t,’ said he. 
“*Ton’t miss Westminster Abbey in Lon- 
don,’ said a Scot. 
“*No, sir-ree; but say, fellows,’ the young 
soldier declared, ‘the thing I’m craziest of all’ 
to see is the Church of England.’” 


Only Two 


Sk negro compositors in the Government 
printing plant of the Panama Canal Zone 
have a passion for capital letters which has se- 
riously annoyed their American foreman. Once, 
when General Goethals was still in charge at 
Panama, the foreman returned a marked proof 
to a colored printer for correction and said to 
him: 

‘Hereafter I want you to understand that 
you are not to capitalize anything but God and 
General Goethals.” 


One of Her Own 


ELL, Mary,’ ’ said the ministef kindly, 
“you didn’t come to our little gathering 
last night after all. How was that?” 
“Please, sir, I had a little gathering of my 
own that prevented me.” 
“Oh! And where was that?” 
“On the back of my neck.” 


How Fast Sound Travels 


OUND travels at the rate of 400 yards a 
second, but there are exceptions to the rule: 
Scandal—1000 yards a second. 
Flattery—500 yards. 
Truth—2% yards. 
An alarm clock—barely 1 foot. 


Not Powerful Enough 


Pe ae who has attended services in a 
colored church knows that sometimes the 
congregation suffers a little from lack of ventila- 
tion. 

““My colored housemaid,” says a lady from 
Alabama, ‘‘asked me the other day what sort 
of ‘puffume’ I used. I told her I like violet 
best. Shelooked disappointed, and said: ‘Yas’m, 
but I don’ think that would be much service in 
a large congre gation. Ah uses dat heelytrope; 
it’s so fur-reachin’.’’ 


Generosity 


“THE tramp slouched up to the old lady’s 

house and saw her watching him from a 
window—a benevolent-looking old lady with 
silver hair. So he went on all-fours and began 
to eat the grass on the old lady’s lawn. 

As the tramp expected, the old lady came 
to her door. ‘‘Why are you doing that?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘Becorse I’m famished,”’ he replied. 

“My poor man,” cried the benevolent-looking 
old lady, ‘do pray go round to the lawn at the 
back of the house; the grass is so much longer.”’ 
And then she shut the door. 


Tough Flour 


JUST stopped to tell you about that flour 
you sent me the other day,” said Mrs. 
Newlywed. 

“Why, madam,” answered the grocer, ‘that 
was the best flour I carry in stock. What was 
the matter with it?” 

‘*Matter, indeed! Why, it was so tough my 
husband couldn’t eat the biscuits I made with 


it! 
No Control Whatever 


URING a concert by Sousa’s Band two 

men were talking. One said: ‘‘That there 
pap Sousa ain’t got no control over his gang 
at all.” 

“How do you figger that out?” asked the 
second man. : 

““Why,” said the first, ‘‘the very minute he 
quits threatenin’ ’em with that there little 
black club he’s got, and turns his back on ’em, 
the quitters stop workin’. Jest watch ’em.” 





What’s the Use? 


INAH,” inquired the mistress suspiciously, 
“did you wash this fish carefully before 

you baked it?” 
**Law, ma’am,” said Dinah, “ wot’s de use ob 
washin’ er fish dat’s lived all his life in de watah?” 


DRAWINGS BY M. 


Profit and Loss 


BE Bevwd tell a story about a country lad who 
went to New York and tried for a job on the 
police force. 

One of the questions was: “‘A man buys an 
article for $12.25 and sells it for $9.75; does he 
gain or lose on the transaction?” 

After pondeting over the question, our rural 
friend finally answered in this way: ‘‘ He gains 
on the cents, but loses on the dol ars.” 





A Sure Sign 


TRAVELER who believed himself to be 
the sole survivor of a shipwreck upon a 
cannibal isle hid for three days, in terror of his 
life. Driven out by hunger, he discovered a 
thin wisp of smoke rising from a clump of 
bushes inland, and crawled carefully to study 
the type of savages about it. Just as he reached 
the clump he heard a voice say: 
“Why in thunder glid you play that card?”’ 
He dropped on his knees and, devoutly raising 
his hands, cried: ‘‘Thank the Lord, they are 


Christians!”’ 
A Cancellation 


N AN outlying district of the Sudan was sta- 

tioned a telegraph clerk who found the deso- 
lation getting the better of his nerves and 
telegraphed to headquarters: “‘Can’t stay here; 
am in danger of life; surrounded by lions, ele- 
phants and wolves.”’ 

The hard-hearted clerk at headquarters wired 
back: ‘‘There are no wolves in the Sudan.” 

The next day the desolate one replied: ‘ Re- 
ferring to my wire of the 16th, cancel wolves.”’ 


He Got By 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD in a town down South 
was asked by his teacher at the primary 
school to produce a composition upon the sub- 
ject of his favorite literary work. The young- 
ster went into executive session with himself 
and turned out the following succinct criticism 
of a well-known and popular-classic: 

“The book I like best is called Pilgrims 
Progress. My mother reads this Book to me 
every Night before I go to Bed. I love to hear 
about The Pilgrim. He had a hard time, but 
he got by!” 


George V—— 


“T°HE teacher was questioning the class in 
history. “‘Who is the king of England, 
Mildred?” she asked. 
“‘ George is his first name,”’ came the answer. 
“His last name i isn’t in the book, but it begins 


with a V 
Reckless 
pie ENGLISHMAN, an Irishman and a 


Scotchman were sitting in a Pullman car. 
They were all boasting about who could be the 
most extravagant and thus trying to fill in 
time. The Englishman, to demonstrate his ex- 
travagance, took a dollar bill from his pocket, 
touched a match to it and carelessly lit his pipe 
with it. The Irishman, not to be beaten, hauled 
out a five-dollar bill and did likewise. Then the 
Scotchman, not wishing to be left out of the 
contest, wrote his check for a thousand dollars 
and applied it to his pipe. 


About Three Months 


‘7 AVE you been married long?” 
“Only ten cooks.” 


| He Had the Same Right 


JAT was on a sinking ship and was watching 
with interest the frantic passengers grabbing 
life preservers, putting them on and jumping 
overboard. ‘‘Shure,’’ said he, “if everybody is 
stealing, I can too.’”? Immediately he picked up 
a heavy piece of iron and jumped overboard 

with it. 

Electrocuted 


Did you hear of the bad accident 
bakery this 


ROWN: 
that occurred in Johnson’s 
morning? 
Sm1TH: No; what was it? 
Brown: Mrs. Johnson picked up a bun and 
the currant ran up her arm. 


L. BLUMENTHAL 


Getting Him Started 
EORGE,” said a Florida man not long ago 
to an old negro in his employ, ‘I under- 
stand that you intend to give your son an edu- 
cation.” 

“Dat’s my intention, suh,” responded George. 
“I know myself what ’tis to struggle along with- 
out learnin’, an’ I has determined my son ain’t 
goin’ to have no sich trouble as Ise had.” 

“Is your son learning rapidly?” 

“*He shore is, suh. Las’ week he done wrote 
a lettah to his aunt what lives more’n twenty 
miles from yere, an’ afta while he’s goin’ to 
write to his aunt dat lives ’bout fifty miles from 


“Why doesn’t he write to that aunt now?” 
smilingly asked his employer. 

‘‘He kain’t write so fur yit, suh. He kin 
write twenty miles fust rate, but I tole him not 
to try fifty miles ’til he gits strongah wif his 


pen.’ 
Lucky Dog 


TENT down into my cellar on arriving 
home last evening, and I don’t know 

when I have seen such a Pleasing sight.” 

““What kind of sight?’ 

“Anthracite, my boy.” 


“ 


Early Hooverism 


Y THE WAY, doesn’t it say something in 
the Bible about ‘“‘a dinner of Herb’s’’? 


What? 


N A NEWLY mustered Irish regiment a con- 

scientious lieutenant was haranguing his men 
before starting for the front. 

“Tt all depends on yez byes,’’ he exhorted. 
“Will yez fight or will yez run?” 

“We will!’ 

“Will what?” 

“Will not!” responded the men with one 
accord. 

“TY knew yez would,”’ 
proudly. 


said the satisfied officer 


Obedient Willie 


ILLIE was struggling through the story in 

his reading lesson. ‘‘‘No,’ said the cap- 
tain,’”’ he read. ‘“‘‘It was not a sloop. It was a 
larger vessel. By the rig I judged her to be 
a-a-a-a ’”” The word was new to him. 
“Barque,” supplied the teacher. Still Willie 
hesitated. ‘‘Barque!’’ repeated the teacher, 
this time sharply. Willie looked as though he 
had not heard aright. Then, with an appre- 
hensive glance around the class, he shouted 
** Bow-wow!”’ 


Dangerous IIIness 


N OLD negro, riding on the train, fe} 
asleep with his mouth wide open. A mis 
chievous drummer came along and, having p 
convenient capsule’ of quinine in his pocket, u 
corked it and sifted the bitter dose well into the 
old negro’s mouth at the root of his tongud. 
Soon the darky awoke and became much dig- 
turbed. He called for the conductor and asked: 
‘Boss, is dere a doctor on dis here train? ? 
“T don’t know,” said the conductor. ‘Ar 
you sick?” 
“Yas, suh, I sho’ is sick.” 
‘“What is the matter with you?” 
‘“‘T dunno, suh, but it tastes like I busted my 


Luck 


es OW, Johnny,” said the teacher, “ 
1 name:a cape in Alaska?” 
“No’ m, ” said Johnny. 
“Thi at’ s right! Cape Nome. 
Next! 


gall. 
can you 


Good for you! 


It Sounded Bigger 


NEGRO employee of a large company was 

killed in an accident. The claim agent 

went to the widow to make a settlement out 
of court. 

“‘VYou see, madam,”’ said the agent, ‘‘ we make 
you a fair offer. If you refuse and take the 
matter into court, you may not receive any- 
thing. Will you be satisfied if we give you 
fifteen hundred dollars?” 

‘*No, suh, white folks. Ise won’t be satisfied 
with no fifteen hundred. Ise not gwine ter 
settle ‘less I gits a thousand dollars!” 





delayed. 





IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE 


F YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive promptly on the 

first day of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. A 
large part of the edition of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is transported by the 
Government in freight cars. With the terribly congested condition of the 
railroads at this time delays are inevitable. So, if your copy does not reach 
you on the first day of the month, wait a few days before writing to us. By 
that time it will probably be in your hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also be 








A Poor Way 


HE doctor had told Ethel’s parents that it 
was necessary for her to have her tonsils 
removed. After much persuasion she con- 
sented, but it was in the bargain that after she 
returned home she could have an Angora cat. 
The operation was performed, but for some 
days her throat was very painful. Through her 
tears she looked up at the nurse and exclaimed: 
“What a bum way to get a cat!” 











The Professor’s Limp 


NE day the professor was walking down 

the street when accidentally he allowed one 
foot to drop in the dry gutter. Thinking deeply 
on some obscure subject, he unconsciously con- 
tinued walking with one foot on the sidewalk 
and the other in the gutter. A friend, seeing 
him, stopped and said: 

“Good morning, professor. 
feeling this morning?’ 

“Well,” said the professor, ‘‘ when I left home 
this morning I was feeling quite all right, but 
during the last few sminutes I notice I have a 
limp in my left leg.” 


How to Tell 


LADY advertised for a man to work in her 

garden, and two men applied for the job. 
While she was interviewing them on the lawn 
she noticed that her mother on the piazza was 
making signs to her to choose the shorter of the 
two men, which she finally did. When the ladies 
were alone the daughter said: 

‘“Why did you signal me to choose the shorter 
man, mother? The other one had a much bet- 
ter face.” 

“Face!” returned the old lady. ‘“‘When you 
are picking out a man to work in your garden 
you want to go by his overalls. If they’re 
patched on the knees, you want him; but if 
they’re patched on the seat, you don’t.” 


. Not Enough 


“Git , are you de photographer?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
““Do you take children’s pictures?” 
‘Ves, sir.’”’ 
“How much do you charge?” 
“‘Three dollars a dozen.” 
“Vell, I'll have to see you again. 
got eleven yet.” 


No More Use for Him 


N IRISHMAN came into the office of the 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and said: 

“Me name’s Casey. Oi worruk out in th’ 
yar-r-ds. Oi’d loik a pass to St. Louis.” 

“That is no way to ask for a pass,’’ said the 
president. ‘‘You should introduce yourself 
politely. Come back in an hour and try it 
again.”’ 

At the end of the day back came the Irish- 
man. Doffing his hat, he inquired: ‘Are yez 
the man I saw before?”’ 

ls 

“Me name is Patrick Casey. 
workin’ out in th’ yar-r-ds.” 

‘*Glad to know you, Mr. Casey. What can I 
do for you?” 

“*Oi’ve got a job an’ a pass to St. Louis on th’ 
Wabash. Yez can go to hell.” 


Unlucky 


WO negroes were bemoaning their hard 
luck, when one said: “W hy, nigger, Iam so 
onlucky dat if it was raining soup my plate 
would be turned upside down.” 
The other replied: ‘‘ Dat’s nothing compared 
wid my luck. Why, if it was raining money I’d 
be in jail.” 


Easy Enough to Change 


FAMOUS composer was once working with 
Charles Frohman over a musical produc- 
tion. ‘“‘That’s too loud,’ Mr. Frohman re- 
marked at a certain point. 
“T can’t help that, Mr. Frohman, 
the composer. “It’s forte.” 
** Well,”’ replied Frohman, 
make it thirty-five.” 


I’ve only 


Oi’ve been 


” answered 


‘tall the same, I’d 


It Wouldn’t Have Been 


HY do you have an apple as your trade- 
mark?” asked a client of the tailor. 
“Well,” replied the tailor, “if it hadn’t been 
for an apple where would the clothing business 
e to-day?” 
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Their Genius 
made them great~ 


The Victrola 


makes them immortal 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French 
Academy. Members of this brotherhood of the great are known 
as the French Immortals. In the world of recorded music, there 
is a similar distinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None 
but the chosen few can win this laurel. 

The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the 
painter on his eloquent canvas. The achievements of the states- 
man and the scientist remain as lasting monuments of their 
skill, But what of the famous singer, the actor who has en- 
deared himself to thousands, the beloved artist whose magic 
bow, like the lute of Orpheus, has swayed and charmed the 
multitude? Is their divine fire to be forever quenched? Is 
their voice of gold to be forever silenced? 

Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great 
voices need never die, great music need never perish. 

Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose por- 
traits appear on this page have won the applause and affection 
of the public for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, 
and the uplift of their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage 
and to that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them 
by their Victor Records. As long as there are ears to hear, their 
Victor Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, 
their infectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their 
inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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CRISCO— 
The Universal Cooking Fat 


RISCO always has justified the faith placed in it by countless American 
housewives, who for years have used it for shortening, for baking and for 
frying. Now, when the National Food Administration, as an important 

war measure of conservation, vigorously urges that no butter be used in cooking, 
many other women are learning that Crisco is richer than butter and that it 
makes foods delicious. They are awake to the truth that the use of butter in 
cooking is not only unnecessary but an actual waste of money. 


To do what the Food Administration asks of all patriotic housekeepers, stewards 
and cooks, works no hardship but instead is a pleasure. Crisco gives satisfactory 
results in every recipe that calls for butter or butter substitutes. 


RISCO 


Pigg Bi, 
Jo OE Cake Making 








Crisco is purely vegetable. It is the solid cream of wholesome, edible oil. It is 
tasteless and odorless. In Crisco-cooked foods you get the natural, dainty flavor 
of the foods, not the taste of the fat. Experts in cooking prefer Crisco to fats 
likely to carry their own flavor into foods, and often unpleasantly. 





You can buy a pound of Crisco in an airtight, sanitary package for no more 
money than you pay for the same amount of lard dug out of an open tub. If you 
never have used Crisco, it will pay you to give it a trial. You will enjoy better 
foods for less money. 





A Book for Today’s Needs 


Conservation does not mean robbing 
the body of needed rations. ‘‘Bal- 
anced Daily Diet’’ will help you 
choose foods that aid in keeping you 
in trim, mentally and physically. 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School wrote this book. She 
also tells how to prepare over one 
hundred very appetizing, economical 
dishes, without using butter in any 
of them. This book is illustrated in 
color. It contains the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Published to sell at 25 
cents, we will send you a copy for ten 
cents in stamps. Address Dept. D-3, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE CHRIST HEAD: BY HOFMANN 


HIS exquisite head of Christ, painted by Hofmann, depicts all the majesty 
one would expect the Master to have, and the sorrowful eyes are still com- 
passionate and tender. A fitting subject, indeed, at this time when nations and 
individuals are recognizing the tremendous need of spiritual and moral uplift. 
Unlike most of Hofmann's pictures, however, this one was not painted for sale, 
but was painted as an expression of devotion for his dearly beloved wife, ‘so that 


she might see Christ as in a vision,’ as he expressed it. It is said that he treasured Mr. Joel W.Thorne that the picture is reproduced, Mr. Thorne being eager that our 


it around. In size the picture measures 13 inches by 17 inches and was painted in 
about 1855. The picture has never before been reproduced in color in any maga- 
zine, nor has it been publicly exhibited anywhere in this country. Hofmann was 
born in 1824 and died in 1902; and, while his paintings cover a large range of 
subjects, still he is best known by his scenes from the life of Christ, “Christ in 
the Temple" being perhaps his best-known work. It is through the courtesy of 


it above all others, and that he parted with it only after his wife's death, because __ readers shall have the opportunity of sharing with him the pleasure and inspiration 
his associations with it then were so distressing that he could not endure having _ the picture has been to him. 
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Why I Cannot Preach My Old Sermons Now 


By the Reverend Joseph H. Odell, D.D. 


“‘teaches me that people do not want the preacher 

to touch upon current events or contemporaneous 
history in his sermons. For one thing, they think they know 
more about such matters than he does; and for another, 
they object to a secularization of the pulpit. The over- 
whelming majority want just the plain old gospel, delivered 
with traditional dignity.” 

Shades of the Prophets! Think upon it! 

If Moses, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, or Christ, or 
Paul, or Peter, or John happened to be living to-day he 
would not be available for a modern sacrosanct pulpit. 

If Augustine, or Savonarola, or Wycliffe, or St. Francis of 
Assisi, or Calvin, or Knox, or Wesley should be in our midst, 
he could not receive a call to a pastorate. 

If Edwards, Finney, Bushnell, Beecher, Storrs or Phillips 
Brooks was now here and in his prime, not a church would 
desire him. 

If my ministerial friend was correct, then not a man who 
had part or lot in making the Bible would be eligible as a 
public servant of God to-day. Indeed, when I come to think 
of it, if that canon had been applied to preachers in the past 
we should never have had a Bible at all. 

There is another reason, also, why I think the statement 
far from true: The overwhelming majority of people on 
Sunday morning are playing golf or tennis, sailing or auto- 
mobiling, sleeping or reading the newspaper, and seem to 
prefer such occupations to the stirring up of the ancient 
doctrinal dust which passes as ‘‘just the plain old gospel.”’ 
They treat the church as an archaic remnant of another age, 
a dull survival of the immemorial past, a thing irrelevant to 
modern life. Why? Not because they do not need light and 
guidance and inspiration, but because they do not find such 
help in the church for life as they have to live it to-day. 
Living amid the thrilling and grueling realities of the 
twentieth century, they are impatient of truth which can 
express itself only in the terms of the first, the fifth or the 
fifteenth century. 


MI: EXPERIENCE,” said a_ ministerial friend, 


ONFUSED, beaten down, stunned and almost petrified 

by the gigantic tragedy of this world war, there are mil- 
lions crying for the prophet as they never demanded anything 
before. They are business men, and they know the material 
side of the war to the last dollar of the latest bond issue and 
to the last rivet in a ship and to the last grain of powder in 
a shell. But they do not know how it all fits into the econ- 
omies of a Wise God, or how it can be reconciled to the 
government of a Just God, or how it reveals the affection of 
a Loving God, or how the Judgment Day is going to find 
those who precipitated it, or how it is possible to make it a 
part of the evolution of the universal 
good. Or, what is more urgent still, 
how they are going to bear up when 
the daily paper gives the names of 
their boys in the casualty lists. 

They do not care a snap of their 
fingers whether Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith or works; if predes- 
tination can be reconciled with free 
will; how many Isaiahs wrote the 
book which bears that name; when 
and how the world will end. All 
they want is a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the world-rending and 
home-smashing events that are tak- 
ing place. Everything else can 
wait. 

It so happens that I am new to 
my parish and am the blessed or 
accursed possessor of a sermonic 
‘“‘barrel.”’ Three hundred sermons, 
fully written, tempt me week by 
week. Occasionally I finger them, 
and always with reverent affection. 
They are the children of my heart 
and brain. Many of them bear the 
marks of travailing midnight hours. 
Some are the result of arduous, 
patient and wide research. Here 
and there is one in which I can still 
feel the surge of a mighty emotion, 
indignation, pity, yearning, or the 
burning blush of revulsion from sin: 
others contain an ethical philosophy 
of the universe. But by far the 
greater number are just sermons, 
and can be better described by the 
object in the pew than by the sub- 
ject in the pulpit. 

About half a million of them are 
poured forth every Sunday morning 
in America, and “familiarity breeds 
contempt.”’ Nevertheless, I will not 
have them slurred. When they 
were made they were conscientious 
and relevant. They were an earnest 
effort to meet a real need. Taking them asa whole, they were 
perhaps a little more successful as a means to an end than the 
poems which have been written, the music that has been com- 
posed and pictures that have been painted in this country 
during the same period. And they averaged infinitely better 
than the stock invest ments of ‘‘the shrewd, hard-headed busi- 
ness man”’ who is supposed to be always sneering at the 
impracticability of the poor preacher. 


HREE hundred sermons! Three hundred sermons cold 

and dead. Yes, so dead that I dare not even hope for a 
resurrection. They can no more be preached again than the 
men can fight again who passed away at Gallipoli or on 
the fields of Flanders. The war killed the sermons just as 
the war slew the men. 

For sheer irony, here is one which I preached in June, 
1914, when Europe stood on the threshold of its tragedy 
without knowing it. “‘Watchman, what of the night?”’ is 
the text. As I re-read it now I am aghast at its blind, ram- 
pant, glorious optimism. One by one I take the nations of 
the world and show how Christianity has lifted each from 
the depths of barbarism, weaving into them severally the 
Christian virtues and graces. I show how the characteristic 
of fidelity to the faith in the very stronghold of Islam has 





@ digs is not a preacher in America 
but should carefully read, ponder 
over and personally apply the message 
that is written strong and direct in this 
article. The pew already feels it, but it 
is beginning to wonder whether the 


pulpit realizes it. —Tue Eprror. 











made Greece a steadfast nation, the only one of the B. C. 
nationalities to survive the wrack of time; how Italy has 
put away the old Roman sternness and become the most 
gentle and affectionate among the nations; how Germany 
has outgrown the brutality of Odin and become, under Chris- 
tian inspiration, the most creative and constructive force in 
the world—‘‘the teacher of all who wish to learn.” 


RY? I lament the flippant, volatile, irresolute spirit of 
France, because France has become indifferent to Christ 
andthe Church. Ablunder? Of course it was; but I havea 
hundred books upon my shelves—written by archbishops, 
bishops, university presidents, college professors, the sa- 
vants of many lands—which contain the same blunder on an 
infinitely vaster scale. In June, 1914, all the documentary 
evidence was on my side; by June, 1915, all the actual evi- 
dence was against me. The war has been no respecter of 
persons or things. It knocked the stock market to pieces 
and broke the gentle art of sermon making. It threw the 
teachings of every war college into the discard, and made 
fifty per cent of the volumes in our libraries obsolete. 

Some of the sermons have a decidedly pacifist strain. 
But, remember, in those days pacifism was a mark of spiritual 
vision and not a sign of national or ethical treason. In one 
place I find myself deprecating such martial hymns as ‘‘On- 
ward, Christian soldiers,” ‘‘The Son of God goes forth to 
war,” and “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.’’ Christianity 
had become an established reality, I argued: there was no 
need to call to men as Garibaldi called to young Italy to 
face hunger, cold, forced marches, wounds and death! 

Religion—not always, but sometimes—was treated as the 
last finishing touch of grace to people who were already 
naturally good rather than as a chivalrous adventure against 
heavy odds. My world was a realm impregnated and satu- 
rated with accumulated goodness which we had absorbed 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION BY ABBE 


MY SAILOR BOY 


BY VIOLA BROTHERS SHORE 
I DID not ask for strength to let him go 


(Although he seemed so young—still but a child); 
I did not pray for courage—God, you know— 

When down the silver street, blue clad, they filed. 
More than my life went with them through the snow, 

And yet, dear God—you saw—I smiled—I smiled. 


But oh! how shall I pass each day his door 


Where still the shadow of his presence lingers? 
How touch the little things he loved to touch, 

Still warm and vibrant from his dear brown fingers? 
How tread the silent floors his glad feet trod, 

Day after day—unless you help me—God! 





without realizing the process; hence, the urgent need with 
most people was simply to affix the label. For radiant, even 
flamboyant, optimism, I doubt whether three hundred ser- 
mons of any other preacher would outshine mine. I had 
carefully gathered every gleam of hope, every scintillation 
of faith, every glow of love, and had reblended the dis- 
parted,rays into a pure and steady flame which illuminated 
the whole world. I had not studied such books as “ Gesta 
Christi,” ‘‘The Conquests of the Cross,’’ ‘‘The Witness of 
the Centuries to Christ,’’ in vain. One by one I had seen 
the old barbarisms and paganisms and superstitions and 
brutal institutions pass away, and I flourished the standard 
of my Gospel over their grave! 


HEN came Louvain and Edith Cavell and the Lusitania! 

Optimism, particularly the optimism which proclaimed 
the Kingdom of God as already established in the hearts of 
men, gets a terrible jolt when the race which produced Luther 
and Goethe and Wagner settles down consistently and scien- 
tifically to sinking unarmed neutral ships, bombing babies 
in London, raping women in Belgium, crucifying Canadian 
stretcher-bearers in Flanders, poisoning the wells in Africa 
and burying captive British officers alive in Mesopotamia. 
After these things all sermonic optimism will have to be 


cluttered up and congested with parentheses, or base itself 
on a different foundation. 

Then there are the sermons upon duties and obligations, 
sermons usually styled “practical” on ‘‘Cultivating Pa- 
tience,’”’ ‘‘The Grace of Generosity,’’ “‘Godliness is Profit- 
able,” ‘‘ The Tyranny of Habit,’’ “Stones for the Building of 
Character.’”’ They are useful and necessary, but just now 
they seem like automobile road signs to a man in an aéro- 
plane: ‘‘ Keep to the Right,”’ ‘Sharp Curve Ahead,” ‘‘ Sound 
Horn.” They are benevolent pointers for one means of 
locomotion when we are engaged in another. 

People are now beginning to find their lives by losing 
them, by surrendering themselves to the sweep of some 
great unselfish cause, by oversubscribing Liberty Bonds, by 
overwhelming the Red Cross with twenty-five million dol- 
lars more than was requested, by surprising the Y. M. C. A. 
with fifty million dollars when faith was strained in asking 
for thirty-five millions. The little private, social, political 
and sectarian vices are being obliterated by the irresistible 
tide of uncalculating generosity. 

Men and women still need direction, but it is direction 
upon an infinitely higher plane. They want leadership for 
their newly discovered capacities. They seek guidance for 
their liberated spiritual energies. For the time being the old 
homiletic ‘‘ Blue Book”’ is useless. No one can keep on the 
roads when the stress of emotion swerves the entire nation 
across country, and across a country never traveled before. 
Millions of people are saying: ‘‘Tell us what to do: we 
must take our share in curbing this wave which has broken 
out and which threatens everything that goodness has 
achieved throughout the centuries. We must do our bit in 
establishing truth and honor and righteousness once more 
upon the earth. Here we are, tell us what to do.” 


fa yt before in all the ages has the preacher had such an 
opportunity. Millions, tens of millions, want to do what 
Christ did: heal the sick, succor the wounded, release the 
prisoner, bind up the broken-hearted and aid the distressed; 
they turn to the pulpit, saying ‘‘ Show us how.” In my many 
pre-war sermons there is nothing that will direct, little that 
will help. When they were written I did not foresee—no one 
could have foreseen—that the latent sympathy and generos- 
ity of the nation would break all bounds and clamor for 
leadership. 

How far astray can reticence carry us? Henry Ward 
Beecher admitted that he could not preach upon the cruci- 
fixion. As I look through my sermons it seems as if I must 
have flinched at the Cross. And it is an awesome place, 
toward which the soul of a man does not move with haste. 
But has the reluctance been all and always reverence; has 
not there been a tinge of ultra 
estheticism in it? 

One can preach often upon sacri- 
fice, self-abnegation, self-surrender, 
vicarious suffering, obedience to the 
will of God, reconciliation and atone- 
ment, without saying much. When 
phrases that were once freighted 
with the most poignant spiritual 
meaning become sufficiently con- 
ventionalized it is easy to use them 
as by-paths of thought. But who 
need falter now, with the blood-red 
glory of vicarious sacrifice dyeing 
hundreds of miles of French and 
Italian soil, and even staining afresh 
the sands of Palestine! 

The men of Liége, the valiant 
British force that was all but wiped 
out between Mons and Ypres, the 
unspeakably gallant French armies 
on the Marne and at Verdun, these 
lead us with unfaltering steps 
straight ‘‘to the place that is called 
Calvary.”” Men are still dying for 
men, for liberty, for honor, for truth, 
for righteousness. No one need hesi- 
tate again to picture the splendid 
tragedy of Golgotha, where one 
could not save himself and save 
others, too, when the redeeming act 
is multiplying itself by the million 
under our very eyes. 


T SEEMS to me now that life has 

become luxurious and selfish and 
sordid because the sacrificial strain 
has faded out of our thought and 
speech. At any rate I feel certain of 
one thing: that if the death of Christ 
ever meant anything to the world it 
means infinitely more to-day. How 
long will men and women listen to 
the preacher who leaves the glory of 
that uttermost surrender out of his 
sermons, when they can find it in 
modern instance—perhaps soon their own flesh and blood — 
on the page of the daily paper, in the magazine and within 
the covers of a thousand books! 

“Their own flesh and blood!’’ More than a million and 
a half American men and boys have rallied to the colors; 
when the next draft is completed the number will exceed two 
millions. They are our very best, the hope of the nation, the 
joy of their homes. They have left behind them not less 
than ten million anxious loved ones—parents, wives, chil- 
dren, brothers, sisters and sweethearts. These sit dazed and 
amazed, their pride shadowed by fear, their solicitous souls 
always close to the lips in prayer. Around them is the wider 
circle of remoter kinsfolk and personal friends and neigh- 
bors. Beyond them are the millions of citizens in whose 
name the soldiers and sailors go out to fight and for whose 
sake, too, they are ready to die. What sermons of mine, 
written in the days of peace, will carry the note each 
severally needs? What did John the Beloved say to Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, when he led her away from Calvary? 
I wish I knew. 

How brave these loved ones are as the men in khaki or 
blue go away! They know that brave women make brave 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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in our convent hospital, so I slipped into the 

chapel, which is our largest ward, with sixty 
cots close packed, to write letters home for my 
patients. Writing these letters is my particular 
tonic. Without something to ‘let go on,’’ no nurse 
could stand the day-and-night strain after the big 
offensives which overflow hospitals like ours, where 
the wounded are taken directly from the trenches, 
in mud-caked uniforms and bloody first-aid band- 
ages, to be sorted out. Some must be operated on 
at once. Others can be sent back to the second or 
convalescent hospitals. Still others only pass through our 
gray old cloister to the fields beyond, where there is a mile of 
black crosses. But every man hasa request directly he regains 
consciousness. Tommy, poilu, Anzac, Canadian, Hindu, 
Arab, and now American, whatever the nationality (and we, 
near Ypres, circle the globe in wounded), ask one question, 
which every nurse understands at once, even if she cannot 
speak the man’s language: 

“Will you tell Her I’m all right?” 

“All right” generally means anything from a lost leg or 
arm to the expected trip ‘‘ West,” as they call the ‘‘ Beyond”’ 
now that men are losing the great fear; but she must know— 
the mother, wife, sweetheart, the protection of whose woman- 
hood held him to the trench that last terrible night when he 
ain the “over the top”’ he could not have dared without 
ler. 

From our all-over-the-world wounded, too, comes the 
same gesture, if the man can make it. If not, ‘‘ Will you take 
the packet from under my pillow, nurse?”” There you find 
the much worn, precious photograph, or for the Hindu or 
African some curious token which all through battle, three 
years of it perhaps, has meant Her. 

But always with the wounded there is the same tremen- 
dous content, the thing which he has and which he is so 
anxious that she shall share—the relief after the suspense 
and agony, the satisfaction that the soldier has done his bit. 
This is‘so big that hundreds have told me that a man has 
never really lived, never really known the full meaning of 
his country or his mother or wife, until he went into a trench 
to prove it. 

That is why, after the Big Pushes, my nerves get jumpy 
and things go rather red, and I take my particular way o 
getting out of the war by getting deeper into it. I gather up 
pencil and pad and campstool, and pull up beside a cot to 
begin the letter for a man whose words, however feeble or 
unaccustomed, so glow with the Big Thing he has found out 
there that suddenly I, too, am lifted up into the holiness of 
this war as a soldier has found it. 


y inou IOW we had a quiet hour this afternoon 


OR some of you who read this, and for whom—God 

strengthen you!—a nurse may be writing back the thing 
your man tries to tell you, I only want to say that you 
mustn’t read too literally the few sentences which have been 
so hard for him to utter through another. Try to see him as 
he wrote them, and so read between the lines all he couldn’t 
say, but which will make his scrap of paper his testament. 
Only in grand opera is a hero eloquent. A real soldier is shy 
about the thing he has done. He only wants you to know 
that, as his womar., you have dorie your bit doubly through 
him, for he couldn’* have stuck it out without you. Many 
perhaps can only teli you this, like Charles. 


ILLUSTRATION BY FRANK E. 
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‘The Letters Home That I Write 


From Him to Her 
By Catherine Van Dyke 


AUTHOR OF “I GO AND SEE,” “THE GREAT I AM OF FRANCE,” ETC. 


Charles was a poilu of twenty, who came to us half choked 
with the pernicious new German gas. This boy did not put 
on his gas mask and save himself when he saw the deadly 
clouds rolling up to his scouting post, because he could not 
shout so loudly through his closed mouthpiece for the others 
to hear him and save themselves. He continued to shout 
without his mask until he sank, but he saved the lives of an 
entire brigade. Here is the letter which I wrote for Charles 
to his mother, a widow in Brittany: 


Little mother—I send you a present—it is all I have. You won it, 
too, with me, la petite maman. My love goes with it—all my love— 
all my love 


With it I sent this letter: 


Dear Madame Serret: It is with great sorrow and great joy that 
I send you the little present that Charles wanted you to have and 
these few words he wrote through me just before the end. 

He passed on at dawn this morning. Yesterday afternoon he was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre, the little present of which he 
writes. He was very weak, but the doctor thought the excitement 
would not hasten the end, which all our care, all our affection, have 
been unable to avert. 

When the visiting commandant gave him the salute on both cheeks 
after he had pinned the Cross on his breast, such a wonderful 
expression came into his eyes. I believe from what he murmured 
about “‘la petite maman” he really thought it was the touch of your 
own lips on his cheeks. The nurses and orderlies stood about the bed. 
Mademoiselle Thomas, the night nurse, who especially loved Charles, 
had gone down into the garden and gathered a few late roses, soft red 
ones, and laid them on the fresh white coverlet. I put one in his 
clasped hands when they came to fetch him a while ago to put him 
in the outside chapel, where he will rest until the service to-morrow. 

I will press the rose and send it to you, dear madame, for Charles 
loved our roses so. He could see them from his bed, which was near 
the window overlooking the garden. He used just to lie back on his 
pillows and watch the other men sitting on the benches placed here 
and there in the sunlight. Often in the afternoon when the sunset 
made a beautiful glow on the walls which, though battered by enemy 
shells, have vines still growing over their peaks, he would ask me to 
sit afew minutes beside him and then he would talk of you, “‘la petite 
maman,”’ as he always called you. He told me of the great care you 
had given him when he was a delicate child, with what patience you 
had taught him to walk, with what pride you had watched him stand 
at the head of his class, and he told me how glad he was when, at last, 
he was a real man on whom you in your turn could lean. He told me 
of that last day when, without a word, you had put his képi on his 





‘head and held him against your breast. 


After the ceremony of the decoration was over, Charles put the 
Croix de Guerre back in its little black case and slipped the case under 
his pillow. Now and then his fingers would search for it and, when 
he touched it, such a-smile, such happiness! 

That evening I asked our night nurse if I might stay on. A little 
before dawn I hearda sound. I went over to Charles, who motioned 
he would like to write you a few words. He told me those I inclose. 
He could not finish, but he leaned over to me and said very distinctly: 
“La petite maman.” 


SCHOONOVER 








Dear Madame Serret, let me know if there is anything 
further in any possible way I can do for you. It was a 
privilege to have known your son. 

I do not believe a Red Cross nurse learns any- 
thing more wonderful in her work than the under- 
standing of other women—I should say, than the 
way women all over the world have come to under- 
stand each other through the great sacrifice. How 
many letters I have written like that one for 
Charles to his mother and, at every touch of the 
pencil, seen strong, glorious women sitting in quiet 
little homes where all joy long since went out with 
the son—too often the only son. I do not know if Charles’ 
mother could even read or write herself. Her letter was 
written by the village priest. But there was not one 
whimper, not one rebellion against much that women will 
always find hardest to understand. That old Breton woman, 
a widow and now childless, is well worthy of the Croix de 
Guerre Charles died to win for her. She wrote that she had 
given her son for La Patrie. Would I send her surely the 
pressed rose I had put in his dear hands? 


F COURSE all our letters are not so touching as Charles’ 

because they are not so sad, but, even when some are 
rather gay, they never seem to lose the spirit of the war, the 
thing they have gone for, as the men say with a sort of cheery 
““swank.”” Indeed, I never know which spirit is finer. The 
letter I wrote for Jim to-day is an example of this other. Jim 
is an American aviator who has done so much crack flying 
that he has been rather a mark for the Germans. He is 
progressing splendidly and will soon be turning somersaults 
in the blue again. Taking out the very personal touches, 
here is the sort of letter I sent along with his to his father; 
it will give you an idea of how very human all our wounded 
are, and how absolutely each man retains his character, in 
spite of ‘‘a few physical blemishes,”’ as Jim calls his shoulder 
wound from a bullet. The world has always loved the 
affection between mother and son, but, curiously, has 
accepted the fact that a sort of wall must be kept between 
father and son, forbidding any natural display of affection 
or the chumship which so really exists. Letters like this from 
Jim may help to show you what a nurse may discover in 
many similar relations. 

First, one from me, with a bit of camouflage now to con- 
ceal identities: 

Dear Mr. I told Jim that I had to make out the military 
cards for him, the formal notices sent to the nearest relative telling 
when the patient entered the hospital, what operations, if any, he 
had undergone, his condition, and so on. But he wouldn’t listen, and 
finally managed to reach from his cot and take my pencil away. 

“You won’t get it back, nurse, until you sit down and write my 
dad for me. Let the old cards go.”’ 

You know Jim, sir. We have all come to know him by this time. 
I gave up my work, camped by his bed and meekly took his dictation. 
I am writing this explanation just to convince you that your boy is 
himself again after a pretty stiff time, where nothing so much as his 
own “pep” and sunshine pulled him through. You know his way. 
But he is through all right now, and the doctor will soon sign his 
release. We all consider Jim’s cure particularly wonderful, for when 
his “Spad,’’ as he calls his flying machine, fell, it smashed and he 
was pinned under it. I don’t dare tell you how far he fell, but it was 
an amazing distance and near the enemy’s line. When Jim was 
brought to us on the stretcher, he looked at his cot—he couldn’t 
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A Story of the White Wolves of Europe: By Melville Davisson Post 


HE carriage was now hid- 

den by the wall. And 

without thinking, with- 
out stopping to consider how 
strange my words must appear, 
I spoke the thing—the thing 
that had seemed a profound, 
inexplicable puzzle to me: 

“Why do you marry this 
Norwegian woman?” 

Tea had been served on the 
terrace of the villa during the 
formal call of the Ambassador 
and his daughter. And while 
they remained, and now that 
the carriage, in which they re- 
turned to the city, was a mere 
sound of wheels on the hard 
Cimiez road, I was occupied by 
this disturbing query. 

The old Ambassador did not 
concern me. He was not a 
factor in the problem. But why 
my host, at his age, after his ex- 
periences of life, with his taste 
refined and exacting, should at 
last determine to marry this 
big, flax-haired, silent creature 
of the white North, was a prob- 
lem that finally forced itself 
into words. 

I sat beside one of the little 
iron tables on the terrace. 
The Prince Dimitri was walk- 
ing slowly along the whole 
length of ;the villa on the red 
tile that made a band of color 


villa looked out over the sweep 
of. the Mediterranean. Below, 
hidden by the vines and olive 
trees, was Nice. On the left, 
likea white ribbon, the Corniche 
road ascended into a gap of the 
mountain on its way to Men- 
tone. And west of it, like a 
mirage—like an illusion—was 
the ruined, abandoned, fairy 
city of Chateauneuf. 


THINK he was the hand- 

somest manin Europe. Mid- 
dle age had merely served to 
refine the strength of his fea- 
tures. He wasnot poor. The up- 
heaval of Russia had not wholly 
stripped him. Long before it 
came he had laid down a sort of 
partnership with Ravillon, the 
great jeweler on the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Place Messina. 
It was a trade that the war had 
not impaired. It left the prince 
in command of his villa, his 
house in Paris and an income. 

He did not stop in his meas- 
ured, reflective step at my 
inquiry. It was only when I 
added the four final words that 
he paused and turned about to 
regard me. 

‘Do you love her?”’ I said. 

“Love?’”’ He repeated the 
word slowly, softly, as though 
it were the potent element in 
some magic rune. 

*‘ Ah, no, my friend,” he said, 
“‘T do not love her.” 

From every standpoint of material interest this marriage 
was desirable and excellent. The Norwegian woman was a 
royal princess and, like the young man in the Scriptures, she 
had great possessions; but these considerations did not seem 
sufficient. 

“Then why did you arrange this marriage?”’ I said. 

The man came back to where I sat, his hands linked 
behind him, his face reflective. 

““Why does a man in peril,’”’ he said, “‘ protect himself with 
a bolted door?” 

I was profoundly astonished. 

“Peril?” I repeated. ‘‘ You in peril?” 

“In the very deadliest peril,’ he said. 


E WENT into the salon of the villa and presently re- 

turned with the most extraordinary photograph that I 
have ever seen. It was long and narrow, about four inches 
in length and perhaps an inch and a half in width. Three 
views of a woman’s face appeared on this photograph; both 
of thé side views and the full view. , 

The side views were upon the ends of the photograph, and 
the full face in the center. The photographic work was good- 
that is to say, it had been taken with an excellent lens by a 
skilled photographer; but it lacked every evidence of those 
artificialities with which smart photographers add illusions 
to the human face. 

The photographs were clear, hard and accurate, with no 
softening shadows. The board on which they were printed 
seemed ordinary and common, but the frame around this 


cheap board was a gold band studded with rubies. It was a’ 
wonderful frame, as beautiful as the best workmanship could 


make it. 

But it was not these considerations which impressed me. 
It was the human face that appeared in these three contrasted 
positions. It was the picture of a young girl, her hair simply 
arranged as though she had not yet escaped from the disci- 
pline of a convent. 

It was a face of exceptional beauty. One never could wish 
to change a line or a feature of jt. Its bony structure was 
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perfect. But there was something more than this mere 
structural excellence. There was the lure of an indescribable 
charm in the face—a charm that one could not separate in 
the expression from a profound innocence of life. One felt 
that the lure of this human creature must be extraordinary 
to appear thus impressive in the hard, garish outlines of this 
photograph. 

The picture held my attention. I put it down on the table, 
only to take it up again. And the man watched me as one 
might watch in another the effect of a drug which he had 
amazingly experienced in himself. 

I continued to examine the photograph, and the one pro- 
found conviction that possessed me was that here, preserved 
on the cheap surface of a photograph board, was a woman 
with every quality of alluring, feminine charm; every quality 
that the big white, silent Northern woman amazingly lacked. 
And I wondered whence this strange, harsh photograph had 
come, and why the man before me had inclosed it in a frame 
of jewels and kept it as one preserves a treasure. 


HE prince sat down beyond me at the table. For atime 
he was silent; then, suddenly, he began to speak. 

“‘One morning,” he said, ‘‘in the early springtime, I was 
idling in Ravillon’s shop on the Rue de Rivoli. We had been 
considering the importation of jewels. Some shipment from 
Amsterdam had come in and the shop was preparing for its 
usual summer trade with America. I had come out from the 
manager’s room when I saw a girl pass the door. She looked 
in as she passed and, after she had gone a few steps beyond, 
hesitated, turned about and finally came timidly into the 
shop.” 

He paused and got a cigarette from a tray on the table, 
lighted it and held it a moment in his fingers. 

“It was the girl you have just seen in the photograph. 
She was very plainly dressed. It was the sort of clothing that 
showed the evidences of gentility, I thought—and poverty. 
She wore a little piece of fur. It was old, and the seams of her 
dress had been cleaned and pressed until the fabric looked as 
though it would give way if an iron were again set on it. 


“She asked to see a manu- 
factured ruby of about two 
karats. The clerk was not im- 
pressed to consider her as a 
possible purchaser. He 
thought she was one of the 
class of poor shop girls in Paris 
who endeavor by this means to 
satisfy their curiosity about 
jewels. The women of Paris 
who buy manufactured jewels 
do not have the appearance of 
this girl.” 


ERE the prince paused and 
touched the cigarette to 
his lips. 

“But there was something 
about this woman,” he said, 
“that profoundly disturbed me. 
I did not know what it was. I 
do not now know. But it was 
something independent of her 
appearance, although her ap- 
pearance was remarkable 
enough. Her hair was the ex- 
quisite mahogany of a horse- 
chestnut, with that incompa- 
rable gloss which the shell of the 
nut bears when it first escapes 
from the hull. Her complexion 
was pale, almost as pale as 
plaster, and her eyes were 
blue—the blue of a Delft plate. 

“T found myself wondering 
what race the girl was of. She 
seemed a sort of blend. I 
thought it was French or Italian 
and some other blood—some 
blood not of a tame, conven- 
tional race. 

“The clerk laid a piece of 
black velvet on the table, 
brought some manufactured 
rubies and placed them before 
her. The girl sat down at the 
table and I went over and 
stood beside her. She selected 
one of the stones and asked the 
price, which was more than five 
hundred francs. She seemed 
very much disturbed at this. 
She inquired if the stone could 
not be purchased for five hun- 
dred francs. She put her hand 
into the bosom of her blouse, 
took out a little purse and 
emptied it on the table. It 
contained five hundred francs 
in gold pieces.” 


OR reply the clerk said that 

the stone could not be pur- 
chased for a less sum. But I in- 
terrupted him. I said she might 
have it at the price. It was 
then, it seemed, that she be- 
came aware of my presence for 
the first time. She got up and 
began to express her apprecia- 
tion of my kindness. She 
seemed embarrassed, like a 
child who does not know pre- 
cisely how to go about such a 
convention; and now that she 
spoke directly to me the charm 
of her personality was even 
more inconceivably impressive. 

“Then she made, what we considered, an extraordinary 
request. She wished to know if we could identify this stone. 
It was not clear why she wished to identify it. We got the 
impression that she intended to bring it in again later and 
she would like us to be certain to identify it. The clerk 
would have got rid of the matter in the easiest way he could, 
but I compelled him to consider it. It was a good deal of 
trouble to undertake to establish sufficient data for the 
identification of this manufactured stone. We had to make a 
very careful record of its exact measurements, the dimen- 
sions of its faces and so forth. 

“T explained this to the girl; she listened attentively. She 
then asked for a duplicate of our record of identification, and 
I had this given to her. She went out of the shop with the 
manufactured ruby wrapped up in the duplicate of the record 
which we had made out for its identification.” 





J. grins the prince stopped, and flicked the ash from his 
cigarette. He remained for a moment looking out over 
Nice, at the vast sweep of the Mediterranean wrinkled by 
the touches of the mistral. ; 

“‘T should have followed her,’’ he said; ‘it was stupid to 
permit her to escape out of my knowledge, but under the 
charm of the girl I seemed incapable of any practical meas- 
ure. I think at the moment she did not seem precisely real. 
She was like a fairy woman—something one had longed for— 
appearing unexpectedly by virtue of an incantation. 

“‘A moment later, when I went to the door of the shop to 
look, she was nowhere to be seen. She had vanished, but the 
spell with which I was enveloped did not vanish. It remained. 
And I came every day to the shop in the Rue de Rivoli under 
the hope that she would return. 

“T had a strong basis for the hope, and I clung to it as a 
drowning man would cling to a life line. The stone would 
come back for identification some time, and by that clew I 
would find her again. I ought to have gone to Amsterdam on 
the affairs of the house, and I ought to have returned to my 
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HE man hidden in the ditch wondered if-his 

knees would crack when he finally got up. 

With one hand he was holding the lapels of 
his coat closely against his throat; not because 
the night was chill, however, for it was not. In 
the great city beyond they were sleeping on roofs 
and fire escape; that blistering August night. It 
was an act of discretion; for released lapels would 
have revealed the white expanse of a dress shirt—a fine 
target on a night so luminous with shining stars. In 
the other hand he held an automatic. He did not ex- 
pect to use it; he had no desire to use it; the measure 
was only precautionary. For more than an hour he had 
crouched there, part of the dim landscape, not daring to stir 
for fear he might be observed, if there were observers about. 
He did not know where he was; but he did know that this 
was a forgotten road, a road from which the nearest habita- 
tion was fully three miles. 

Was he anywhere near the right spot? Would the fellow 
come along again to-night? What time was it? He listened 
intently; no sound except that which came from the eternal 
murmur of sea water, only faintly to be heard. He believed 
he might risk a light from his pocket lamp. Half after one. 
Even as he slipped the lamp back into his pocket he heard 
the putter of a motorcycle, clearer and nearer every moment. 
Presently the fellow would have to slow down, where the clay 
and shale ended and the heavy sea sand began. 

The racket grew in intensity; the machine swooped up 
and passed like an angry banshee. An eddy of dust and sand 


and smoke whipped across the ditch. Neither tail nor head- | 


light, just a drab silhouette clattering through the night. 

Almost at once the noise ceased. The man in hiding smiled 
up at the stars. So! For the cessation of that motor he had, 
for three nights in succession, crouched in this ditch, in a 
kind of double darkness—night and puzzlement. Each night 
the sound of the motor had died away; it had not stopped 
definitely. 

Beset with the idea that his knees were going to crack, he 
rose with extreme caution. His knees did crack but he was 
not certain the cracking was audible. Luck, pure, unadul- 
terated luck! He had stumbled upon this affair in the most 
surprising manner. That first night he had believed him- 
self pursued, whereas the motorcyclist had not the least suspi- 
cion of his presence. He had proved that. He looked up at 
the stars again and smiled. Cheery, friendly old stars; they 
were like good comrades, marched along at your side, silent 
and understandable, satisfying the gregarious instinct by their 
presence alone. And now to see what all this was about! 


E CRAWLED out of the ditch and walked back from 

the road for fifty yards or more, careful to keep a tree 
between him and the probable location of the motorcycle. 
He then turned toward the sea. Several times he paused to 
listen. Silence! No, not utter silence; a cricket was fiddling 
somewhere by, over in the west. He went on. The sand 
helped. Such twigs as his feet pressed upon sank soundlessly 
into the sand. He struck out toward the ditch again, strain- 
ing his eyes. 

Unexpectedly the ditch yawned at his feet. It was four 
feet deep here, and the pebbles and bowlders convinced him 
that it had been nature’s formation rather than man’s; snow- 
bitten and freshet dug. He dropped into it and crawled sea- 
ward. Presently he scented the odor of gasoline. 

He found an ordinary motorcycle, propped in the road, 
quite close to the ditch. He stared over the edge of the ditch 
toward the dunes. He could see the pale slopes of sand with 
their black tufted tops—the interspaces. He had learned 
a curious trick lately: by glancing obliquely at an object in 
the dark he saw it more clearly than by direct focus. He saw 
nothing move except the flowing grass on the dune tops. The 
cyclist was somewhere on the other side of one of those 
wind-built hillocks. 

The man in the ditch concluded that he might pursue his 
investigations in safety. No license; he had rather fancied 
there would not be one. But there would be the engine num- 
ber, and he knew where to find that. He fumbled in his vest 
pocket for a pencil—a dance-card stub—and scrawled the 
number on his cuff. An ordinary pair of eyes would have 
found the greatest difficulty in ascertaining that engine num- 
ber, but constant training had given this man the vision of 
a night hawk. He crawled back to the spot where he had 
dropped into the ditch, got out and, stooping, described a 
half circle, finally stretching himself out behind a fallen pine. 
He could see the motorcycle plainly. His ears attuned to all 
the sounds of the night, he became conscious of a curious 
thing: the cricket over there had stopped its fiddling. 

A few moments later he saw something moving. It was 
the mysterious cyclist returning. ‘“‘ Hang it!” grumbled the 
watcher. A hillock, more densely tufted than its fellows, stood 
directly back of the cyclist. It was not possible to tell whether 
he was tall or short, fat or lean. Well, no matter about that 
for the present. A telegram to Albany would simplify mat- 
ters; it would bring forth the name and address of the owner 
of the motorcycle. 

The cyclist climbed upon the machine and rattled off. 


HE watcher did not move, but stared at the dunes from 

which the unknown had emerged. Assured at last that, 
whatever errand the man had been upon, he had concluded 
it alone, the watcher arose. He ran to the ditch, vaulted it, 
crossed the road and walked toward the dunes. With his 
pocket lamp close to the ground, and his automatic ready, he 
followed the tracks. About three hundred yards from the 
road, behind a tufted hillock of sand, the tracks came to an 
abrupt end. There were none in any direction beyond it. 
One indentation interested the observer. The cyclist had sat 
down crosslegged. 

Many footprintsand an impression of a man sitting down— 
nothing more than that. The investigator stooped and dug 
his hands into the sand directly in front of the impression. 
The sand was cold, but dry. He dug deeper until he reached 
the wet sand, two feet below. But his endeavor revealed 
nothing. Skillfully he covered up the hole and stood up. 
Apparently nothing had been buried, nothing had been taken 
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out. He inspected the footprints anew. They were less 
like footprints.than broad dimples in the sand; and, 
what was better, they were indistinguishable from his 
own. A stiffish wind would obliterate them totally. 

His glance roved from point to point, landward, then 
seaward. This stretch of coat was quite unknown to 
him. To the east, on the beach, he saw what was appar- 
ently a ruined crib—the basis of a dock or pier. 

‘By George!” he thought. ‘‘I know where I am now. 
The old fish cannery that was burned down twenty years 
no accounts for the road. The sea here has re- 
ceded. 

He put away both light and automatic and got out 
his pipe, lit it and plodded back to the road, up which he 
walked to the spot where the sand ended and the 
clay and shale began. From a clump of elderberry 
he pulled forth an ordinary bicycle, mounted and 
went pedaling north. 

Once he heard the wail of an engine whistle. He 
stopped south of the fork which led to the main 
highway, propelled by hand the bicycle across a 
sodden field, half sand, half swamp, to the other side, 





mustache offered you a riddle. You would have sworn he 
was under forty-five, whereas he was in the middle fifties. 

At his elbow stood a pint bottle of milk and a bow! filled 
with Graham crackers as he wrote: 


My dear Admiral: You have asked me my opinion relative to 
these coasts, which I know so well. Long Island certainly offers a 
menace. There are ten thousand hiding places along these shores. 
My suggestion is that the whole coast be gon2 over with the minute 
care of a sounding survey, and thereafter patrolled rigorously. So 
long as the alien enemy is permitted to go about his daily affairs just 
so long shall we suffer from his secret activities. 

To arrest them and let them out on bail is a travesty. Spies are 
all about us; and if we do not handle the matter quickly and ruth- 
lessly we shall soon pay for our leniency in troops and transports. 
As you know, nothing but pure luck saved the first expeditionary 
forces from disaster. 

Frankly, I feel assured that in Washington there is, in high office 
and high estate, a man whom we know as an American, but who in 
reality is the titular head of the Imperial German secret service in 
this country. We cannot keep from the public—however much we 
censor the newspapers—the sailing of our transports; but we ought 
to find a method of keeping sealed orders inviolable. 

You remember Captain Falconet, of the French Munitions. He is 
my guest for the fortnight. We go into town every day; and already 





“So I Must Keep Up the Comedy and Not Let Them Know That My Heart Aches Dreadfully ” 


where he came upon a beaten path, a path he himself had 
fashioned. He mounted the wheel again and rode through 
considerable wood. At length he came out into a clearing. 
Three sides of this clearing were virgin forest, for there is 
more wilderness on Long Island than the ordinary man wots 
of. The fourth side was clear to the sea, half a mile away. 

In a corner of this rectangle there was dimly to be seen a 
gray elephantine shape—a building which had been knocked 
together in an unprofessional manner. Half of it was wood 
and half of it was heavy sailcloth, and propped against its 
sides and strewed across its roof were leafy branches. Toward 
this the man in evening clothes carefully picked his way. 
An owl hooted, a fox barked, and there were mysterious 
sounds among the leaves—for the wild things in the wood 
had not yet accommodated themselves to nocturnal disturb- 
ances by man. 

Precisely at this moment, seven miles away as the crow 
flies, a man began a letter. The only light in all the house 
stood on his desk. All around him were books, rows and rows 
of them, of scientific and legal aspect. This was the man’s 
workshop. On the desk stood three telephones. One was a 
direct wire to his office in New York; another was for ordi- 
nary use; the third was a direct wire to Washington. This 
pe wire, installed primarily for the sake of expediency, 
ollowed a series of strange psychic labyrinths, all totally 


unsuspected by the owner. It had a viper’s fang hidden in 


its silver sheath—that instrument. 
The man writing was noticeable for his splendid physique. 
His face was full and deeply tanned. His sandy hair and 


his suggestions have saved me weeks of vexatious experiments. The, 


new gun is going along famously. The shell is going to be a terror. 
But please take my advice about this coast. My own maps will be 
an excellent basis to work from. I now thank my stars for my enthu- 
siasm for yachting. You will find no enemy wireless. The Germans 
have found some other way of sending out their information. Call 
me up at any time after eight at night on my private wire. 


The writer signed the letter, slipped it into an envelope 
and with a score of other letters he had written since mid- 
night stowed it away in a leather portfolio. Then he ate his 
crackers and milk. His appetite satisfied, he picked up a 
half-smoked cigar and struck a match. He smoked until the 
coal threatened to scorch his mustache; then he rose, tucked 
the portfolio under his arm, turned out the light and went 
up to his bedroom. 


| bo ANOTHER room a young woman sat up in bed. She 
swept her arms above her head and brought them down in 
passionate anger. Sleep! Would she ever be able to sleep 


“again? She reached toward the bed stand and snapped the 


key of the shaded reading lamp. She swung out of bed, a 
lithe, shapely, beautiful creature—beautiful in spite of the 
fact that her eyes were red and swollen from weeping and 
her nose pink from rubbing. She plucked a kimono from 
the footrail ana flung it over her bare shoulders, and floated 
rather than walsed to the broad window seat. She curled 
up on the pillows and stared at the sea. For a long time 
she watched the brokey. white lines form, rise and crumple 
on the sand. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The nest was quite as exquisite as its occupant—old rose; 
the Ispahan rug, the silk bed quilt, the curtains, the paneled 
walls—a scene loved by Fragonard. 

She was presently startled out of her bitter musings by the 
fall of some heavy object in the room below—her father’s 
study. She listened, but as she heard no other sound, she 
concluded that he had knocked something off his desk. Poor 
daddy! When did he ever rest ? : 

Her gaze now took to roving among the stars. She picked 
out the Big Dipper, now well over in the west. Suddenly she 
leaned forward. The star at the end of the Big Dipper’s 
handle had vanished. No, there it was again. What a queer 
thing! The next star vanished and reappeared. She laughed 
softly. It was only a gull or an eagle, winging through the 
lonely night. I 


ORTIMER ELLIS had ideas. Some of these ideas had 
made him a multimillionaire—ideas about steel, coal, 
ships, railroads. Other ideas had made him a host of secret 
enemies, such as ideas about picric acid, nitrogen, shrapnel, 
coal tar and British loans. Born with the allegorical golden 
spoon in his mouth he had, after the American fashion, 











pa OC. TAPES 


East of the house was a series of tennis courts. Westward 
and to the rear was an informal garden of roses and holly- 
hocks and other old-fashioned flowers. The stables and 
garage were half hidden by hollyhocks and glowing sun- 
flowers. Separating the house grounds from the fields was a 
low limestone wall which in both directions became lost 
among pine and oak and maple. On the other side of this 
wall there had once been a fine nine-hole golf course. It was 
now a huge war garden. 


ARLY morning; there was a faded blue sky and a faded 
blue sea, and the promise of a warm day. Leaning against 

the dividing wall was a man with a face which would have 
been deceivingly youthful, but for the thatch of gray hair 
above it. His jacket and breeches were in color a soft horizon 
blue—almost forget-me-not. On rare occasions he donned 
the scarlet breeches, because the old order was passing, the 
old order of tender recollections, of happy associations— 
the old order which he still clung to desperately, if hopelessly. 
The new field uniform spoke only of trenches, shell craters, 
mud and death. Across this soldier’s left breast ran a narrow 
colored ribbon—the Legion and the Cross of War. He wasa 

















“You Think I Am Spy Mad, My Friénd. I Am. I Ama Frenchman. I Know the Teuton” 


proceeded to incrust it with precious stones. He was big— 
mentally and physically; he was mellow and humorous and 
amiable. His wife and daughter loved him, his servants 
loved him, his friends loved him—all because, out of his 
many affairs, he took time to be loved. 

And he had ideas about summer homes. He liked neigh- 
bors, but he liked them slightly beyond telescope range. So, 
fifteen years previous, he built himself a summer home. It 
was two miles from the railroad and two miles from his near- 
est neighbor, east or west. Southward it did not matter; the 
only neighbor he had in that direction was imaginary —the 
south pole. 

He built of ordinary limestone a rambling structure, with 
many wings, queer little gables, gray chimneys, verandas 
and porticoes; and a single winter had sufficed to age it. All 
of which suggests a kind of architectural hodgepodge, when, 
on the contrary, it was the despair and envy of architects 
who saw it. And what do you suppose he called it? ‘“‘Com- 
fort.’”’ ‘Come on out to Comfort,”’ he said, and comfort you 
found it. You might sleep all day if you wished; wear a 
flannel shirt without a necktie; read, swim, sail, motor; 
there was only one obligation: you dressed for dinner. Ques- 
tioned regarding this rule £His would reply, rather shyly: 
““ Madge and Molly like to wear nice clothes.” 

The house stood back trom the sea about a third of a mile. 
There was a fine bat“ing beach, oddly sheltered on each side 
by running reefs. me of these reefs had been made over, 
with steel and cei. nt, into pier and breakwater. Inside 
this elbow were several fast motor boats and a roomy yacht. 


Frenchman, and he had seen things that are not good 
for men to see. What he saw now deeply puzzled him. 

Men were working in the war garden, but he had eyes for 
only one—a tanned, agile Hercules, in blue jeans and the 
cheapest kind of straw hat. This man was hoeing potatoes— 
hoeing them with a speed and aecuracy which put him many 
hills beyond his nearest competitor. Occasionally he stopped, 
but not to rest, only to wipe the sweat from his face. 

‘“What a people! Where do they get this vitality? How 
do they renew it?” The Frenchman laughed. It wac the 
laughter of a man stirred by fine exultation. 

For the first time in his life he was beginning to understand 
Americans. He realized that, in his previous adventures to 
these shores, he had floated on the froth, believing the mad 
pursuit of money and pleasure the national state of mind. 
He had judged a nation by a handful of rattlepates; and all 
the while men of yonder caliber were going quietly and 
decently about their daily affairs. 


ND the women, the lovely women! Scandal? One had to 
read the newspapers for that. Women with sensible ideas, 
merry and witty and kind; healthy women, not afraid of 
children; women who rode or motored, swam or played 
tennis. And the men were cut froma like pattern, even the 
down-lipped boys. They entered frolics madly, but the 
frolics were always clean. Quick in the mind, impulsive, full 
of romance and chivalry—these people represented the fu- 
ture about which, until recently, Captain Falconet had been 
exceedingly skeptical. 





ERTAINLY no one can write a 
better story of romance and mys- 
tery than Harold MacGrath, and even 
he has never written a better one than 
this. Get on the Private Wire yourself 
and catch the thrill of mysterious ad- 
venture that he puts in every chapter! 











He turned away from the wall and walked among the 
flowers, still ruminating. These American men—their atti- 
tude toward women was like some page from a fairy story. 
They made comrades of them—playfellows. Here was the 
real backbone of this kaleidoscopic American democracy. He 
thrilled. What would happen when the first serious casualty 
list was published? He knew. Once fully awakened, the 
American people would be irresistible. 

Hearing the putter of a motorcycle he hurried off to the 
driveway. He got around in time to see a slender figure in 
military khaki dismount and lean the machine against the 
side of the house. The lovely daughter! The father hoeing 
potatoes before breakfast, and the daughter flying over high- 
ways on one of those sputtering demons! He was about to 
make his presence known when a voice from one of the upper 
windows deterred him. 


s ORNING, Molly!’’ A face appeared, a smooth hand- 
some face, made studious by a pair of mandarin spec- 
tacles with amber lenses. 

““Good morning, Bob.” 

The Frenchman’s glance fell to the girl’s face. He was 
curiously stirred by what he saw there—a cold truculence. 

““Didn’t know you went in for that.” 

“Oh, I often ride in the early morning. When you're in a 
temper there’s nothing so satisfying as speed. I got seventy 
out of the machine this morning. Not a soul on the road. 
I’d have gone farther but for lack of gas. Corrigan evidently 
forgot to fill the tank last night. I might have become stalled 
miles away.” 

“‘A temper? That’s news to me, Molly.” 

“T have the most violent temper in the world.” 

“You've kept it mighty well hidden then.” 

““That’s because I know the futility of venting it upon 
human beings.”’ 

‘“‘Hey, there; cut out the war stuff!’’ At another window 
appeared another head, lean and brown and young. The 
window curtains framed it. ‘‘What’s got into you two lately? 
You’realways squabbling. Both of you go around with chips 
on your shoulders. What’s the idea?”’ 

“‘Squabbling isn’t a nice word to use, Dick.’’ But she 
smiled up at this other window. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the rough-house style; but you two 
act toward each other like people in a Pinero mush.” 

The man with the mandarin spectacles laughed quietly. 
“Molly and I never squabble, Dick; we are too polite. We 
just stick hatpins in each other when our backs are turned.”’ 

“Listen, Molly. I’m the guy that feeds you the cantaloupe 
this morning. Don’t forget that.” 

“All right, Dick. When I lose a wager I pay it.’’ Molly 
cupped her hands. ‘‘Oh, Jack!” she called. No answer came 
from the third window. “Oh, Jack, it’s morning!’’ 

“‘Soft pedal, Molly!’’ warned the young man called Dick. 
“Let him sleep. We took his lieutenant’s pay away from 
him last night. Go around to the other wings and wake up 
some of the girls—if you can. And tell Kitty I love her just 
as much this morning as I did last night.” 

Molly turned to the older man. ‘“‘ Did you play last night ?”’ 

“Guilty as charged.” 

“Robert Winthrop, you know perfectly well that Jack 
cannot afford to play. You’re the oldest and you should 
have set an example.” 

“Dear monitress, I did set an example. I chucked it 
promptly at twelve. More than that, I was dragged into it.”’ 

“Dick!” 

“T’m listening, Molly,’’ came from behind the curtains. 

‘““Who won?” 

“I did.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“‘Buy tobacco for the boys in my company.” 

“Oh! Well, in that case ——”’ 

“* Virtue is its own reward,’"’ interposed Winthrop with 
gentle irony. 


HE Frenchman made a despairing gesture. In no other 
country could sucha scene take place. This gesture struck 
the girl’s eye obliquely and she turned. 
““Good morning, Captain,” she greeted, smiling. 
‘“‘Good morning, Miss Ellis.’”’ He spoke English perfectly. 
The thing which fascinated him most was the variety of her 
smiles. They were like little windows to her moods, for he had 
learned in these few days that she never smiled artificially. 
She walked toward him, the serenity of her ex- 
/ pression making patent to him that, if she were 
aware of two angles of vision regarding the pro- 
a \ priety of the comedy just enacted, the fact in no 
wise embarrassed her. She pulled off a gauntlet 
and offered her hand. Hedid not kissit. He would 
do that only when he said good-by. He simply 
held it for a moment, then released it. It was 
more thana beautiful hand; it was firmand strong, 
characteristic of her self-reliance. 
“Did the comedy amuse you?”’ she asked. 
/ “T am guilty of listening, Miss Ellis; but I 


'F, ° ” 
could not resist. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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- The Letter in the Shirt 


A Battle-Front Romance of an “Ace” of the Air: By Abbie Carter Goodloe 


embarrassed care and settled his crushed elbow nerv- 

ously on the padded ring which protected it from the 
iron garden chair in which he sat. He looked appealingly 
about him. The keen blue eyes which had searched, “atal- 
tering, incalculably dizzy heights of air for enemy skyplanes, 
quailed now ignominiously before the curious, admiring gaze 
of the circle of interested listeners. 

Suddenly he smiled delightfully. ‘‘Won’t you please let 
me off ?”’ he begged. ‘‘There’s nothing really to tell.” 

Achorus of disappointed protests arose in staccato Parisian 
French. Under cover of it the wounded aviator glanced 
at the American— Monroe Whitman, newly appointed sec- 
retary of embassy to one of the Allied powers—and said 
quickly in pure United States: 

“Confound it all! Be a good fellow and get these people 
off me some way, won’t you? I'll develop a temperature if 
I have much more of this!’’ And he grinned ruefully. ‘It’s 
against orders for me so much as to hobble yet, or I’d take 
myself off. I don't want to get a setback. I’m tremendously 
anxious to get well.” 

Whitman smiled calculatingly back at the Frenchman. 
“T’ll get ’em away on one condition—that you let me come 
back alone and hear how you got wounded,” he bargained 
in return. 

“Well, of all things!”” Young Jeffrey de Malot laughed. 
“All right—only get me a little peace and quiet now.” 

“T’ll get Madame de Blény and my wife’’—the American 
indicated with a slight gesture a showily beautiful young 
woman, expensively dressed, seated at one of the garden 
tables—‘‘to go first; the rest will follow,’’ he said craftily. 
“‘T promise you a clear coast in fifteen minutes.” 

De Malot nodded in acknowledgment and gazed out over 
the lake. The terrace of the Hétel Beaumont, at the Ville- 
neuve end of Lake Geneva, lay shadowy and inviting in the 
tempered light of a late September afternoon. On the right 
the red roof and white walls of the Castle of Chillon loomed 
up; across the lake the Savoy Alps, gloomy with purple 
shadows, rose magnificently from the Rhone Valley. It was 
hard to believe that such an asylum from disaster survived 
in a war-racked world. 


Te big blond young aviator moved his hurt knee with 


HITMAN was better than his word. In twelve min- 

utes, by dint of masterly tactics, he had drawn off De 
Malot’s army of admirers, and that young man found him- 
self peacefully isolated in his corner of the terrace garden. 

“1 think I did it rather neatly,’ said Whitman, sinking 
into a chair beside the aviator and offering him a cigarette. 
“IT get my reward, don’t 1?” 

“You deserve a ‘For Merit’ medal. I’m afraid my story 
won't near compensate for all your strategy and valor in my 
behalf,’’ responded De Malot, lighting the cigarette. “From 
New York?” he hazarded, as he settled back and took a con- 
tented puff. 

‘‘No—from the South—from Richmond.” 

““Richmond?”’ De Malot looked up quickly. ‘‘ Not Rich- 
mond—that would be too good!’’ He laughed softly. ‘‘ And 
yet I might have known; it’s all of a piece.” 

Whitman looked inquiringly at him, but he was once more 
gazing out over the lake. ‘‘ May I ask,” the young diplomat 
presently queried, ‘how it happens that you speak and look 
so like an American?” 

“Oh, that’s easy! I’m half American and bilingual. My 
father—he died five years ago—married a Miss Jeffrey, of 
Baltimore. We've a nice old ivy-covered chateau over there 
near Besancgon’’—he jerked his head toward the Savoy side 
of the lake. “But*4’m just as fond of my mother’s old 
colonial place near Annapolis. Of course I call myself a 
Frenchman, but I’m just about as good an American. It’s 
bully, these days, being both American and French!” 

““Ves,”’ said Whitman, “it is. And being both, you got 
into this war going and coming.”’ He glanced at De Malot’s 
wounded arm and bandaged knee. ‘But aren’t we 
getting a little away from our subject? I’d like to 
know awfully just how you got hurt in 
that air fight?” 

“Well,” said De Malot slowly, ‘‘that 
was the fool part of it; I didn’t get 
hurt in that fight at all. By rights I 
ought to have been killed a dozen times 
over—it was a hot fight all right —but 
I’d great good luck and I got off scot 
free. When I did get hurt was later in 
the evening, doing a grand-stand play 
forthe poilus. You see, although we had 
come off victorious in the air fight, still 
I knew the outcome of the land attack 
was doubtful and that officers and men 
were as taut as bowstrings with nerv- 
ousness. To make matters worse, black 
storm clouds began rolling up from the southeast as 
we chased the last German airplane over the line. 
Finally we got the signal to come down, and the 
others dropped. But suddenly the idea struck me to 
do a bit of spectacular work before landing—just to cheer 
the boys up, you know.”” De Malot smiled deprecatingly. 
“Tt was a fool notion, if you like, but it did rather relieve the 
situation—for our men.” . 


ae isd could still see my plane and the name, painted in 
large white letters on the gray fuselage. So I just let’’em 
have it, good and plenty. I drove my machine far over the 
German lines, and then I'd dart back before they could train 
their guns on me. And I stood my little Nieuport on her 
nose and rolled her over and over, and I climbed spiral col- 
umns of air and shinnied down like lightning, and I jockeyed 
her through the storm-driven aérial currents and undertows 
and clouds of shell the enemy sent up after me, and I side- 
stepped and disappeared and reappeared a mile away —all to 
the huge delight of our men. They went ‘over the top’ next 
morning in great shape, so I suppose it was worth while. 
Anyway, it was great fun,”’ said De Malot reminiscently. 

Whitman looked at him curiously. ‘“‘ Weren't you afraid — 
didn’t you care?” he asked. 

“I wasn’t afraid and I didn’t care a hang—even after 
those unmannerly boches got me with a piece of stray shell 
just as I was waving them a polite good night!’ He waited 
an instant, and then he added with a change in his voice: 
“I'd care fast enough—now.” 


Her chubby arms outrun the sleeves, 
The buttons jump away; 

But “Let her-wear it,” daddy pleads, 
“Once more, on Easter Day!” 


AUTHOR OF “THE MAN FROM KEY WEST,” ETC. 





E WAS an aviator—one of the 
most famous on the western 
front—an “Ace” in his group. And 
then the enemy “got him.” Wounded, 
in hospital, there came to him a gift, and 
then—— But that’s the story, as deeply 
appealing as any the war has produced. 











“Now?” echoed Whitman vaguely. 

-De Malot turned a flushed face to the American. ‘ That 
part of it wasn’t in the bargain,” he said laughing. 

“I beg your pardon!”’ 

For a moment the two men sat in silence. Suddenly De 
Malot thrust his good hand into the inside pocket of his coat 
and, after fumbling an instant, brought out a letter. 

“After all,” he said doubtfully, as though arguing with 
himself, ‘‘I don’t quite know why I shouldn’t tell you the 
whole story; perhaps you could help me, by some miracle of 
good luck.” He hesitated again, turning the letter over and 
over in his hand; and then, suddenly, as though having 
finally come to a decision, he began to speak rapidly. 


me U' WAS just this: that stray piece of shell that got me did 

quite a bit of damage—put my steering arm out of com- 
mission and hurt my knee badly. I—I think I must have 
fainted from shock and loss of blood. Most idiotic!’’ apolo- 
gized De Malot humbly. .‘‘ But I must have lost conscious- 
ness—for a few minutes anyway; for when I came to I had 
veered to the northwest, far behind our lines, and had come 
down a good bit. I suppose I owe my life to the fact that my 
feet were strapped to the controls. Of course I realized that 
I must make a landing as quickly as possible, and in a few 
seconds I came to earth ina plowed field. There was a white 
building not far away, which I decided must be a hospital, 
as I could make out a red cross painted across the front of it; 
and, having arrived at that comforting conclusion, I fainted 
away again, like an idiot. 

“When I regained consciousness I found myself in a little 
whitewashed cubicle of the building I had seen on landing. 
It turned out to be a convent school from which all but the 
nuns had fled. They had stayed, you may be sure, and were 
nursing the wounded day and night—no, only by day. You 
know their order doesn’t permit them to stay in a hospital 
ward during the night. They are like beneficent but contrary 
ghosts, who flit at the approach of darkness and return with 
the break of day. If it were not so tragic for the poor, dying 
fellows—three in the morning is a favorite time for giving 


up the struggle, you know—it would be comical, this con- 
cession to convention! 

“But, except for their defection during the night, the nuns 
were fine! Their little, improvised hospice lacked most of 
the necessities of a hospital, but still they fought death 
and injury gamely. They were short of anesthetics and disin- 
fectants nearly all the time. But still they managed—very 















THE EASTER DRESS 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


HER mother says the little frock \" 

Will soon be far too small: 

The tucks are shortened, one by one, { 
For Peggy grows so tall! 




















PrROTOGRAPHIC KLUSTRATION BY ABBE 


And in the simple little dress, 

All sweet with soap and starch, 
She blossoms like a lily, on 
This thirty-first of March! 


well in some cases, and mine was one of them. The morning 
after they found me, one of the nuns heard that her brother, 
a famous surgeon of Paris, by some accident of war was at 
Corbleu, a small hamlet near there. Without an instant’s 
delay she harnessed up the one beast of burden the little con- 
vent boasted, and started for Corbleu to bring him back 
with her, if only for a few hours, to operate on several of the 
worst cases. I was one of the fortunate ones to fall to his 
care. Without it, I suspect I would never have been able to 
use this arm and leg again. Now they’re going to be all 
right, you know. 

“Well, I don’t know how it happened, whether it was the 
influence the famous surgeon exerted on his return to Paris 
or simply a lucky twist of Fate, but at any rate, about a week 
after his visit to his sister’s little hospital a big box of sup- 
en sent from America, arrived from the central depot at 

aris. 

“You can imagine the joy and excitement caused by this 
windfall—or rather you can’t. It beggars description. 
Manna from heaven couldn’t have seemed more unlikely or 
more welcome. The nuns went about looking as though each 
had had a special ‘visitation.’ It was almost miraculous, the 
quantity and variety of supplies stowed away in that big 
packing box! 

“T had been confoundedly glad when the surgeon had 
given me orders to remain at the convent hospital until all 
danger of fever and suppuration had passed, and after the 
box came I was still more delighted. I liked the cool cells, 
and the ghostly nuns, and the presents and comfy things in 
the box. We were like children over them; and I became 
nearly as ecstatically excited as Sister Angélique herself, 
when she came to me one morning and told me with ‘nods 
and becks and wreathéd smiles’ that we were to have new, 
clean shirts from the American box!”’ 


os gt were all our fancy painted them, and more. For 

besides the wonderful basic fact of the clean shirt itself, 
in the breast pocket of each we found some delightful little 
present—a pad of paper with a little pencil attached, a 
handkerchief, a cravat, a bunch of tricolor flowers—any and 
every thing that kind hearts and deft fingers could make and 
send us. 

“You'll laugh, Whitman, but my hand actually trembled 
when I fumbled in the pocket of the shirt Sister Angélique 
slipped about me, to see what I’d find! To tell the truth, 
when I pulled out a letter—this letter—I was tremendously 
disappointed. The man in the cot next me had drawn a 
clean, white linen handkerchief, and I wanted it like the 
dickens! But after I’d read the letter—well, after you read 
the letter you'll understand why I’d rather have it than 
anything else in the world.’’ The young man turned the 
envelope over and pulled at the folded sheet within. ‘Or 
perhaps you won't,” he said slowly. ‘I almost hope you 
won’t. I want it to mean what it does to me, only to me 
see?” 

Whitman stared a little. ‘‘I understand,” he said after an 
instant’s silence. ‘‘But won’t I understand better after 
reading the letter?’’ 

“Frankly, I wouldn’t let you read it at all, except that I 
think you may be able to help me; and I need help con- 
foundedly,” said De Malot, still jealously holding the letter. 

‘“*But—may I ask?—what makes you think I can help 
you?” inquired Whitman after another pause. 

“Because you are from Richmond and—the letter is from 
Richmond.” 

“By Jove! That’s an extraordinary coincidence.” 

“Oh, not at all,’’ said De Malot., “It’s only what one 
would have expected; it’s all of a piece, you know.’’ He 
spoke with conviction. 

“All of a piece with what?’’ demanded Whitman. ‘“ You 
said that before.” 

“With everything that’s happening. Things have 
stopped going on in humdrum, prosaic ways, you know. 
Only the extraordinary happens now,” explained De 
Malot patiently. ‘‘You see, I’m in a 
hurry. I only have four months’ leave 
of absence, and six weeks of it are al- 
ready gone. In what’s left I’ve got to 
get well, get to America, find the writer 
of that letter, make her promise to 
marry me and get back to my work. - I 
don’t want to waste any precious time 
looking for her. I thought possibly you 
might have a clew, might give me a 
letter of introduction to someone who 
could help me find her—I don’t know a 
soul in the place— might make some sug- 
gestion, might have heard some gossip 
that would set me on the right track— 
heaven knows what!” 

Whitman stared in amazement. ‘Are you talking 
moonshine?”’ he demanded. 

“Not at all,” replied De Malot politely. ‘ Does 
it strike you that way? Well—perhaps it would”; 
he smiled a trifle indulgently. ‘‘It seems perfectly all right — 
to me, you know.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to do anything as 
incredibly romantic as rushing off to America after a young 
woman whom you’ve never seen and know nothing about ?”’ 
persisted Whitman. 


” OES it sound ‘incredibly romantic’ to you?”’ asked De 

Malot indifferently. ‘‘It doesn’t to me; perhaps it’s 
something we learn upintheair. After you’ve knocked about 
a bit up in the blue, nothing earthly seems incredible or even 
romantic. You get to looking at things from a totally dif- 
ferent angle—literally and figuratively. Going after the girl 
you’ve come to love, this way, seems as safe and sane as 
riding in a street car. We've cut loose from the common- 
place, thank heaven! 

“That’s one of the queer by-products of this war,’’ he 
mused. ‘Your conventional man does things now~~altru- 
istic, emotional, extravagant th ngs—he wouldn’t have been 
capable of so much as dreaming of a year ago; and it’s all as 
simple and natural as A, B, C.”’ 

“Well,” said Whitman, ‘I stick by what I said before: it 
is incredibly romantic. Have you no fears?”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAG #54 
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A Crusade for the Saving of a Community: By Richard Morse 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY: A. B. FROST 








when I first met 

Deacon Bostick 
it was directly after 
service several weeks 
after I went to Hill- 
dale. But the first I 
heard about him was 
one day when Deacon 
Gordon, our school 
principal, told me 
that I had “just 
about won. Deacon 
Bostick over.”’ 

‘“Won him over?” 
Isaid. ‘‘'Towhatand 
from what?” 

“Why, he is the 
only member of the 
consistory holding 
out against you. 
When he gives in we 
will give youa call to 
the church and make 
it unanimous.” 

“But I thought I 
was called, and called 
unanimously, before 
I came here,’’ I pro- 
tested. 

‘‘No, we are just 
trying you out. All 
of us on the consis- 
tory except Bostick 
are for you, and most 
of the congregation, 
but some of the old- 
timers like Bostick 
are hard to win over.”’ 

“And you think I 
have been here sim- 
ply candidating for 
this little church these L 
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that, if the venture 
was successful after 
two years’ work, the 
association would 
help in building a 
neighborhood house 
in the village, to be 
used as a recreation 
center. 

After several meet- 
ings and much uphill 
work the petition was 
drawn up and signed 
by practically all the 
young men of the 
town, and onthe next 
Sunday morning we 
devoted our church 
service to the need 
of clean recreations 
for our village. The 
service had been an- 
nounced by post 
cards sent to every 
Protestant family as 
far as we had their 
names. 


HE church that 

morning saw 
many faces for the 
first time in a dozen 
years. I read the pe- 
tition and used it as 
a text for my sermon. 
There was no oratory 
and less rhetoric in 
that sermon. It was 
simply a rather crude 
expression of what 
everybody wanted. 
It wound up with an 
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last four weeks?” I 
demanded. 

“Of course.” 

“Well, let me tell you something for the good of my soul,”’ 
I said, considerably riled: ‘‘I am not candidating. I do not 
give a lonesome cuss whether Deacon Bostick or anybody 
else wants to vote for me or not. This church is not choosing 
or rejecting me. I am choosing it. I have come here to help 
the forward-looking citizens to put the fear of God in it. Iam 
going to stay, votes or no votes.” 

Gordon looked at me a moment and then slapped me on 
the shoulder as he broke intoa hearty laugh. ‘‘Good for you, 
I’m with you!’’ he cried; then hesitated and added: “But 
be sure the town doesn’t put the fear of man in you.” 


HEREUPON I went to my room at Uncle Josiah 

Nichols’ and kicked myself. “There you go, you cocky 
young fool,” I said. ‘‘ This is a beautiful way to start your 
ministry, strutting around with a chip on your shoulder. 
Now get down on your knees by your bedand pray. Ask the 
Lord for forgiveness and a teachable spirit.” 

But my knees would not bend and my lips refused to 
utter anything but denunciations against Deacon Bostick 
and all his kind. What right had they to think that a min- 
ister should please them? I would have them know that I 
was no one-horse exhorter looking for a job and coming to 
them because I couldn’t find a better one. I was a graduate 
of college, university and seminary. I had had a year’s 
experience as a social survey investigator (‘‘snooper,’’ the 
farmers called it) over the United States and was coming to 
this little town with a wealth of theory inside of me and a 
wealth of experience in front of me. 

I had come as pastor of the church and secretary of the 
Hilldale Neighborhood Association. Neither the church nor 
the association had been able to sup- 
port a man on full time until, through 


Deacon Bostick Was Opposed to Allowing the Pump Handle to Remain on the Pump During the Week 


comparatively newcomers taking the place of the old farmers 
who were either moving away or dying off. 

The village was pretty well divided into ‘‘old-timers”’ and 
“‘newcomers.”’ The old-timers were unselfishly shoving the 
burdens of the community upon the shoulders of the new- 
comers, and the newcomers, graciously but firmly protesting 
that they would not think df superseding those who had 
worked so long and so well, were declining the community 
responsibilities with great thanks. The fact was that both 
old-timers and newcomers had the same aversion to work. 
Between them the recreations of the young people, the 
church, the public school, the roads, and all the other social 
institutions had been sadly neglected. 

There were seven saloons in town, each with its pool room. 
There was no other place of amusement. Young people were 
starving for a good time. Three miles to the west was Dell- 
wood, an overgrown, unincorporated hamlet of ten thousand 
or more, and to this town every evening from fifty to seventy- 
five persons, young and old, were going by trolley to ‘“‘ movie”’ 
show, dance hall or street. 


OW, what was Deacon Bostick’s vote to be compared to 

trying to help remedy a situation like this? The deacon, 
I decided, could go hang; I was going to help to get some clean 
recreations for this village. So after a personal investigation 
I started a movement to get together all the young fellows 
in town and to induce them to petition the Neighborhood 
Association to take them into the association as active mem- 
bers on the payment of a small sum as annual dues, to com- 
mission them as a recreation department to furnish the 
whole village with plenty of clean recreation, and to agree 


appeal to the mem- 
bers of the congre- 
gation to give their 
support to the organ- 
ization the fellows were proposing, and help it along in every 
way they could. After the benediction I hurried back to 
the door and shook hands with the congregation. When all 
were out savea few, one rather elderly gentleman, of medium 
height, with a head of shaggy gray hair, and with dark eyes 
that batted, slapped me on the shoulder. 

‘‘Dominie,”’ he said, ‘‘that is the best service we ever had 
in this church. I tell you it was great. We hain’t never had 
anything like it. I want to tell you I’m converted and I’m 
voting for you.” 

I said something about that being very nice, and I hoped 
he would help the boys all he could. He said that he would 
and went away. 

“Who was that gentleman?”’ I asked Mr. Gordon, who 
stood near. 

“That old fellow you were just talking with? Why, that 
was Deacon Bostick.” 


WALKED back to Josiah Nichols’. house, pronouncing to 

the autumn leaves by the roadside much wisdom on the 
subject of country people and the country church. All one 
needed to do was to be practical and not lazy, and the Deacon 
Bosticks would all be converted and give up their narrow- 
mindedness. It was really very easy. But I was not yet 
through with Deacon Bostick, as I soon found out! 

A while after I had been ‘‘unanimously”’ called, following 
Deacon Bostick’s capitulation, we put in a new cistern in 
order to furnish water and fire protection for the church. 
When it was completed Deacon Bostick raised the question 
in consistory meeting, whether or not the pump handle 
should be kept in the church or on the pump during the week. 

Upon being questioned it developed 
that Deacon Bostick was very insis- 





the efforts of Mr. Townsend, the as- 
sociation’s president, they had united 
their forces and decided to secure one 
man in the dual capacity of resident 
minister and director of the associa- 
tion. 

It had been exactly the sort of 
opening I had wanted—acombination 
of religious and social work in a rural 
community. I was going to see what 
could be done in one country town. 
In fact, I was about to set the world 
afire. What right had the kindling 
to say it wouldn’t burn? It ought 
to be mighty proud to have a part in 
the conflagration. 


6 bis. village wastypical of hundreds 
of communities within a radius 
of thirty to fifty miles of any great 
American city, but there wasn’t much 
consolation in that fact. Once it had 
been an agricultural neighborhood, 
but the spread of the neighboring city 
had increased land values from $150 
to $1500 an acre in a dozen years. 
The old farmers had been selling their 
farmsand moving away. Most of the 
iand had been bought up and turned 
into great estates by wealthy busi- 
ness men from th2 city. A few of 
these I had met and they promised to 
be interesting. But these only made 
up about ten or twelve per cent of the 
population, which totaled a littie less 
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than one thousand. The rest were 


tent upon having the pump handle 
left inside the church during the week, 
so that it could not be used by old 
Lige Tompkins, who cared for a few 
of the graves in the cemetery. Lige 
was a brother-in-law of the deacon, 
and eternal enmity was sworn be- 
tween them. Up to the time the 
cistern was put in at the church, Lige 
nad to carry water for the cemetery 
flowers from a neighboring house 
about 200 yards away. The church 
cistern would have been much more 
convenient forhim. For that reason 
the good Deacon Bostick was op- 
posed to allowing the pump handle to 
remain on the pump during the week. 


RESENTLY came a fuss which 

nearly threatened to split our 
church. Forthedeacon wasa fighter ! 
Such a fuss did the deacon make 
about this that he actually persuaded 
several in the church to stand with 
him. Fora while I was put to it, but 
finally, after weeks of strife, we set- 
tled the matter in favor of leaving the 
pump handle on the pump, for the 
use of any and all who wanted it. 

Then came another tilt with the 
deacon. 

Sometime during that first winter 
Ludwig Jackson, a local grocer and 
barber, had been elected Sunday- 
school superintendent. He was an 











largely gardeners, carpenters, masons’ 
and laborers of various kinds. A few 
were commuters. Most of these were 


Found Him Walking Around and Around in a Neighboring Field, Talking to Himself 


and Making Violent Gestures 


energetic little man and immediately 
began to look around the church to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 
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The Painted Horses 


When a Girl Left Them and Entered a Real Girl’s World 
By Ruth Sawyer, Author of “Seven Miles to Arden,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 80.) 


VIII (Continued) 


AN sat beside Rose Marie for the rest of 
the afternoon talking of all the pleasantest 
things that could happen to one. When 
the whistle of the four-forty-five came 
through the open window she talked faster 
and cheerier. She was still talking when 
the maid brought up a small piece of paste- 
board, on which was engraved the name 
of ‘‘Richard Emmett Graham.” She rose 
and kissed Rose Marie, who clung to her, 
white.and frightened. ‘‘There, there, honey. It’s all coming 
out as right as right can be. Haven’t I told you so? Can’t 
you trust me?” 

‘Honest to goodness, Nancy, Ido! Only maybe he won’t 
listen; maybe he’s one of the hard, set kind that won't 
listen. The rich ones who’ve always had plenty of money 
never know how hard it gets, longing for things you can 
never save up enough to buy.” 

“Don’t wérry, dear, I’ll make him understand; that’s— 
that’s what I’m here for.’’?’, And Nan flashed her a last radi- 
ant convincing smile. 

Her optimism lasted to the top of the stairs. A quarter of 
the way down she wrinkled her forehead and wondered. 
Halfway down she began to doubt; at the foot of the stairs 
she was honestly afraid—afraid of her own power to con- 
vince, of the man’s to be convinced. Supposing she should 
fail? And Rose Marie trusted her! She had promised to 
save her, and the girl believed implicitly in her power to do 
it. Well, she mustn't fail—that was all 
there was toit. She must make the man 
let Rose Marie gofree. Afterward she 
had another matter to thrash out with 
him —the matter of why girls were 
tempted to steal. 

















OLDING fast to the resolve made 

a few nights before on the beach to 
be Nan the fighter, Nan entered the liv- 
ing room. She entered, stopped and— 
gasped: ‘Why, I thought How 
did you happen to come? And who— 
who are you?”’ 

‘So Miss Smith has turned inquisi- 
tor?’’ The man before her smiled and 
held out his hand. “I am Richard 
Graham; and I came because you tele- 
phoned me.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
not Mr. Goldberg’s son?”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
not a shop girl?”’ 

‘‘How do you know I am not?”’ 

“Because Mr. Percival Jenks told 
me otherwise. Oh, don’t look so fright- 
ened. He was very discreet —as discreet 
as everybody about here seems to be, 
including yourself.”’ 

“What did Mr. Jenks tell you?” 
Nan’s heart thumped outrageously. 

““Only that you were not a shop girl— 
never had been, to his knowledge. He 
said you were someone his wife had 
heard about, eminently fitted to run the 
social end of this enterprise and take a 
personal interest in the girls. I believe he added that you 
were anxious to do it for financial reasons.” 

Nan heaved a sigh of relief and waited for him to go on. 

‘What I want to know is—not being a shop girl, why did 
you turn one for those two horrible weeks?” 

‘‘Because I wanted to try some of the advice I had given 
you. I wanted to be able to answer your questions and find 
out if a gi was paid enough, and if she could live on it.” 

“Well 





AN’S face became suddenly transformed. Pity, accusa- 
tion, consecration glowed in it; she showed all unknow- 
ingly not only a spirit freed but a spirit proclaimed. 
‘Suppose we ask Rose Marie,’’ she said. 
That night Nan made the following entry in her diary: 


And the Goldberg person is Mr. Richard Graham. I’ve said that 
over to myself thousands of times already—since he left—and I can’t 
believe it yet. 

He’s been here off and on through the summer to keep Mrs. Gold- 
berg from getting too lonely and depressed. It seems that they are 
lonely old people, for all their wealth and influence, and they get 
hungry for a little uningratiating kindness and companionship. Mr. 
Graham used to sweep out Mr. Goldberg’s office in San Francisco 
when he was a little, barelegged, ragged-shirted youngster; and he’s 
worked up in twenty-two years to being Mr. Goldberg’s junior 
partner! Lei me see, he began when he was eleven; that makes him 
eleven years older than I. : 

When I found who Richard Graham really was I didn’t think it 
would be hard to settle about Rose Marie. But it was. His chin 
grew positively alarming at first and his voice took on so much unex- 
pected sternness that, if it had been I instead of Rose Marie up for 
judgment, I should have fled from the room—even if I had known the 
store detective and prison lay over the threshold. As it was, I stayed 
by virtue of a firm grip on the chair and my courage. 

He poured forth a torrent of generalization. I-told him this was 
the time to consider one poor, little, pathetic case and show some 
human leniency. 

He said that good, sound business was based upon the integrity of 
its employees; if they proved unreliable and dishonest, either the 
business would go to the wall or it would cease to exist as an honest, 
sound business. 

I said I didn’t doubt it—that sounded perfectly reasonable; but it 
would take more than one Rose Marie and her twelve stolen dollars 
to degenerate or bankrupt a business. 

He said that if you had a barrel of sound apples and you wanted to 
keep them, you had to keep picking them over and throwing out the 
ones with bad spots, or the first thing you knew you would have a 
barrel of rotten apples. 

Then I lost my temper. I said that for the moment I didn’t care 
about apples—or business—or profits—or honesty—I didn’t care 
about anything except Rose Marie. 


‘Maybe He’s One of the Hard, Set Kind That Won’t Listen” 


“‘And do stop thinking in numbers,” I went on. “Every human 
being is different from every other human being, and when they get 
into trouble and need help you can’t get rid of your responsibilities 
toward them by throwing them into a barrel—or including them 
under a system of principle. It isn’t fair.” 

“Yes, it is,” he said. 

But I contradicted him: ‘‘ No—it—isn’t! And could you live on 
six-fifty a week through those two sizzling months? Honestly, 
could you?” 

And then he surrendered; and I took command. 

I told him what he had said about honest business was very true, 
but a business that didn’t give its employees a square deal to begin 
with was the first to set the example of dishonesty. And it wasn’t 
square to expect employees to work for less than a living wage. 


E ARGUED, we fought and we raged—at least I did the last 

alone—but we came to one mutual conclusion: A business that 
puts big dividends into the pockets of its stockholders ought to make 
the Rose Maries—and the other, more tragic kind—impossible. 

Then I told him, just as Rose Marie told me, all her little strivings 
to look pretty enough for some man to like, to get enough to eat, to 
get enough pleasure to ease the daily grind and ache of living. I told 
him how she went without and went without until it seemed to her 
that it must be either stealing—or the street. I counted out for him, 
as Rose Marie had counted out for me, the things she had bought with 
her twelve stolen dollars: One pair gf comfortable shoes to stand in 
all day; one pretty waist; flowers for a girl, a girl like them, who 
had died; ice cream for those fearful nights—enough for three other 
girls who had less than she; and a trip to Brighton Beach the Sunday 
after I had left. She could have bought all those things—and more— 
if her wages had been what they ought to have been. 

“‘But she’s not worth any more,” he insisted; ‘‘that’s the plain, 
cold fact. The Rose Maries in stores aren’t worth any more. If they 
were, they’d get raised. Every girl who comes into our stores has 
a chance to climb up if she wants to.” 

““You mean, if she knows how,” I corrected him. 





And there we seemed to reach the bottom of the whole thing. The 
average shop girl is worth only so much to her employer because she 
doesn’t know how to be worth any more. He feels justified in paying 
so little; she feels justified in stealing—or sinning—because she can’t 
live decently on it. Now, what’s going to be done? 

‘“We’ve got to make her worth more then,’ I said at the end. 
“‘That’s the only way out of it. We’ve got to show, educate, train, 
help the Rose Maries up to earning a fair living wage. That’s what 
I’m going to fight for. And you’ve got to help.” 

He looked at me with one of his old-time bug expressions, and then 
he smiled. ‘All right, Saint Nan of the shops; I’ll work with you if 
you'll promise to keep to sound business methods”; and he gripped 
my hand till it ached. 

But I’m singing a regular pean to-night. Richard Graham is going 
to work with me—and Richard Graham is a self-made man! 


IX 


HROUGH July and half of August Nan doled forth 
vacations to over a hundred girls, and wrestled with 
facts and methods; and Jean MacRae worked shoulder to 
shoulder with her. Slowly, carefully she evolved her plans, 
mindful of Richard Graham’s stipulation that they must 
be grounded on sound business principles. 
It had been in her mind at the beginning to 
launch a crusade to emancipate the shop 
girls; she realized now that the most she n 
could hope was to organize them and let 
them emancipate themselves. 

“And it’s the best way—the only way / 
that will last,’’ she confided one night to Vy 
Richard Graham as they sat on the divid- ‘ 
ing line of the beach. ‘‘It’sa big evolution 
from a personal charity to a permanent 
reform. I’m just waking up to the tre- 
mendousness of it and where it is taking 
us, and it makes mea little scary at times.” 

“‘T didn’t suppose anything could scare 
you.” Richard Graham dropped over on 
one elbow and looked up quizzically. “A 
maiden knight ought to be fearless in the 
face of spirits or demons or reforms, 
oughtn’t she?” 

Nan nodded. ‘She is. I don’t believe 
she would mind anything except the spirits 
of the past stalking her. That would be 
dreadful! You know, a woman always 
dreads her past.” 

““A good woman needn’t.’’ The blunt- 
ness of the remark, coupled with the sudden 


Jimmy’s Eyes Fairly Bulged With 


Curiosity and Astonishment 









“His Flowery 
Manner Has 
Dropped Away Entirely” 


change on Graham’s face, jerked Nan’s retrospective con- 
sciousness back to the effect her words might have had on 
the man beside her. 

She smiled mischievously now at his soberness. ‘And 
just what is a good woman? Do you know? Dol? Andas 
for pasts—there are ancestors, family traditions and opinions, 
as well as sins of commission, that might stalk one. Haven’t 
you anything lying back of you that you would just as lief 
not face again at a crucial moment?” 


ICHARD GRAHAM'S soberness did not vanish; it in- 

tensified, if anything. ‘‘I shouldn’t care to share all the 

details of my life with the public, but there is nothing I 
should be ashamed to tell the woman I marry.” 

“‘That’s splendid,’’ laughed Nan. ‘But that’s where we 
differ. Now, when I marry, I’m afraid the man will have to 
stand a terrible jolt—that is, provided I make up my mind 
to tell him my past at all.’”’ Nanclasped her hands about her 
knees and looked out to sea with wide, dreamy eyes. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m afraid it will come as a pretty big shock to my man. I 
hope he’ll be blessed with a sense of humor; that is about all 
that would save us. Why’’—and Nan’s voice took on a 
mock solemnity—‘“‘I can hear him saying in stern, ringing 
tones: ‘Woman, you have deceived me; you are not the 
Nan Smith I brought to the altar.’ Now, wouldn’t that be 
dreadful?’ She sprang up. ‘I’m going. Good night.” 

But Graham was beside her, holding both her hands. ‘‘ And 
I say, Nan Smith, why are you always so flippant about 
yourself? You go into this shop-girl problem with as much 
devout earnestness as if it was your religion; you look like an 
inspired saint as you plead for your Rose Maries. But let a 
man touch on you, your life, your future, and you treat it as 
a joke. Don’t you see how hard it is for a man to have you 
act this way? Good heaven! Can’t you realize how he must 
wonder what lies back of all this flippancy? If life in the 
past has hurt you, you see how much more precious a thing 
your life henceforth would be to him—just because of that.” 

Nan pulled free her hands and looked at him with the 
steadiest gray eyes. ‘If you’ll remember, I didn’t say posi- 
tively that I shouldn’t tell the man who loved me—and 
who married me. I presume I shall. But, like you, there are 
details which I shouldn’t care to share with the public. 
Good night.” 


— she went to bed that night she took out her diary 
and read it from beginning to end. Then she wrote: 


If I ever do marry as Nan Smith, I think the safest thing to do 
would be to hand this little old book over to him and let him see the 
process of reincarnation for himself. He would never understand the 
three persons of Anne in any other way. But I’d make pretty sure 
of that sense of humor first. Now, there’s Mr. Graham—I don’t 
believe he has enough to fill a thimble. I honestly believe he thinks 
my past is too sinful and wicked for me even to refer to. It’s funny, 
for I certainly started out with the idea of doing something perfectly 
dreadful by way of neutralizing all the virtuous commonplaceness in 
the past Annes. But there simply hasn’t been time for it, even if I 
had honestly wanted to. The girls have filled every crack and 
cranny of my heart too full. 

But I’m scared of my past just the same. I get absolutely petri- 
fied with terror when I realize that some day—some awfully fiendish 
day—I, as a resurrected Anne, will have to take Nan Smith by the 
hand and introduce her to the Aunts. My imagination gets rampant 
sometimes and rehearses what the Aunts will think and say—their 
poor, shocked expressions, their pained, suppressed, accusing voices! 
‘Little Anne, our little Anne, the last of the name—a shop clerk, 
the champion of shop clerks! Interviewing business men and 
organizing a labor union!” If they think Mrs. Percival vulgar, what 
will they think of Nan Smith? And you won’t find that answer in 
the universal conundrum book. 

But I felt a miserable sinner to-night. Mr. Graham is interested 
in me just because he thinks I’ve worked up from nothing as he did. 
He respects me because he thinks I have made something out of 
nothing; and, having made it, am turning back to reach my hand 
out to the less fortunate girls and pull them up after me. What 
would he think if he knew I started with everything and for twenty- 
two years did nothing but ride round on a toy merry-go-round! 

I have a horrible presentiment that Nemesis, 
in the form of Jimmy Wentworth, is closing in 
on me. I have just missed him twice by the 
barest chance; and last night I had to sit in: 

AN a dark corner of the piazza a mortal hour be- 
F- > cause they sat under the lights and I couldn’t 
pass them without coming into full view. He’s 
certainly desperately taken with Jean, and I 
don’t wonder. She’s true blue, solid Scotch; 
and she'll keep life spinning for Jimmy if he ever 
can win her. And think of the way she’ll make 
Jimmy’s thousands give value received. The 
worst of it was they talked about me, and Jimmy 
is crazy to meet me. Well, James, I don’t recip- . 
rocate. There was one thing Jean said 
that almost finished me. She said to see 
me just once, I looked as dainty, empty- 
headed and irresponsible as a silly little 
society belle; it took her nearly two 
months to discover what a really re- 
markable person I was. Not remarkable, 
Jean dear, not even extraordinary. It’s 
just that Nan has buckled down to the 
business of life and, in the face of Anne’s 
looks, it’s rather surprising. 


Nan’s premonition came true the 
very next day. Jimmy drove up in 
his roadster and, being told that 
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My 23 Years of Intimate Life With the Empress of All the Russias, From Her 
Marriage to the Day of Her Exile _ i By Madame Marfa Mouchanow 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial 
stopped last month, turn to “‘What Has Happened,” on 


page 80.) Ul 


HEN the Great War broke out no one 
in Russia expected it, the Czar least of 
all. As for the Czarina, she was quite 
overwhelmed by the catastrophe, for so 
she regarded it. Everybody noticed 
her intense emotion on the day which 
followed the declaration of hostilities 
when, during the religious ceremony 
which took place in the Winter Palace, 
she stood beside the Czar and listened 
to the reading of the manifesto announcing to-the nation 
that Germany had declared war. 

Before she left Peterhof, where the court was spending 
the summer, for Petrograd, I ventured to express to her 
my hope that she would find strength tobear 
the fatigues and emotions of the trying day. 

“T can bear anything now,” she replied. 
“If I did not die yesterday, then it seems 
to me that nothing will ever kill me.” 

Apart from her apprehensions for Russia, 
she felt deeply the fact that she was at war 
with her own kin, especially with her 
brother, of whom she was extremely fond. 
No one about her doubted that France and 
Russia together would quickly defeat the 
Germans, but the Czarina knew that what- 
ever the outcome of the struggle, she would 
be one of its principal victims. She was 
well aware that the nation disliked her 
and called her ‘‘the German,” and that she 
would probably be suspected of favoring 
the land of her birth in preference to that 
of her adoption. As time went on her posi- 
tion grew more‘and more difficult. For she 
had unfortunately antagonized in one way 
or another every party in the country, 
from the aristocracy to the extreme radicals 
and socialists. 


Why She Was So Unpopular 


Sb BEGIN with, she had been badly 
advised by her elder sister, the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth, of whom she stood in 
awe. Knowing nothing of Russian society 
at the opening of her reign, the Czarina had 
believed all her sister, an ambitious woman, 
had told her not only about the people of 
the court but also about the members of 
the imperial family, and she was thus given 
a totally false opinion of them which led 
her into a lack of confidence in them. 

Then the imperial family itself had im- 
pressed upon her the idea that she must ‘ 
guard against being too familiar, that 
Petrograd was not Darmstadt, that the 
free and easy manners of a small German 
town would be out of place at the court of 
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the mighty Czar of All the Russias. So ASTRON ATION OA ORE Senta te ‘ l 
my poor mistress adopted an air of unbend- Once the Czar of All the Russias, Now a Prisoner in Siberia, Sitting on the had very positive opinions on many questions, 


ing stiffness. The empress dowager had 

always received the ladies who craved 

audience in her private boudoir, asking 

them to sit beside her. The Czarina gave her audience stand- 

ing, conversing for only a few minutes and not even inviting to 

seats the old women who applied for the honor of an introduc- 

tion to her. She alsocoldly extended her hand to them to kiss, 

which further incensed them. Her natural shyness added to 

this stiff reception, which, of course, made her many enemies. 
In time her tendency to sarcasm, her cleverness at drawing 

caricatures, her frankness about her likes and dislikes, her 

freedom in ridiculing old-fashioned customs, and eventually 

her attempt to reform what she called the ‘‘loose manners’”’ 

of Petrograd society steadily increased her unpopularity. 

She finally decided to strike off the list of invitations to 

a court ball the.names of all the women supposed, rightly 

or wrongly, to be of a flirtatious nature. The result was 

that hardly any ladies appeared at the ball. Petrograd 

society rose against her, the Czar was appealed to, and 

he decided that in future the list of invitations for court 

festivities should be submitted to his mother and not to 

his wife, who was still too great a stranger in Russia to 

know who ought and who ought not to be invited to the 

Winter Palace. 


When the Aristocracy Boycotted the Empress 


N THE New Year’s Day following this memorable 
tempest in a teapot, the ladies of Petrograd decided 
not to appear at the great reception following divine serv- 
ice in the Winter Palace, a reception at which court 
society offered its New Year’s wishes to the sovereigns. 
So four of them, who owing to the official position of their 
husbands could not avoid going, were the only ones who 
attended ‘the reception. Of course the Czarina was 
offended, but she could retort only passively, which she 
did by refusing to appear in public and by discontinuing 
not only her audiences but even the balls which had 
hitherto been an indispenzable feature of every winter in 
the Russian capital. Those who tried to remonstrate 
with her for this retirement in which she persisted in liv- 
ing met with no success. I remember that, one day 
while we were discussing what new clothes she would 
need for the coming winter, I said that she ought to 
order more evening dresses than she had dong: 
“I do not mean to have any more,’’ she declared, ‘‘ be- 
cause there will be no necessity for me to have them.” 
“It will be a great disappointment to the many 
young girls about to make their appearance in society for 
the first time, if no court balls are given,”’ I observed. 
Thereupon Alexandra Feodorovna grew quite angry 
and, getting up with impatience, exclaimed: ‘I cannot 


Stump of a Tree He Felled Himself 


understand why it is expected of me to amuse all the silly 
children whose parents are bringing them out!”’ 

In this respect the empress was certainly not normal. She 
felt a morbid disgust for the world in general, due to the 
latent dislike with which she knew she was regarded. Even 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, the wife of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, tried without success to get her to look on society 
with more indulgence. But my mistress would not hear 
reason. 

“Tt is useless to be empress of Russia,” she at last asserted, 
“if one cannot do what one likes. All I crave is the privilege 
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The Grand Duchess Elizabeth in Convent Dress 


First Maid: in Waiting to 


Her Former Majesty, the Czarina Alexandra of Russia 


of being allowed 
to enjoy my tastes 
for solitude unre- 
strained.” 

Gradually the 
empress’ appear- 
ances in public be- 
came fewer and 
the visits of the 
imperial family to 
CzarskoiSelo rarer. 
Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna knew so well 
how to make her 
guests understand 
that they bored 
-her that it is no 
wonder they 
avoided calling on 
her unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

All this was ab- 
normal; but, once 
these relations had 
been established, 
it was next to im- 
possible to change 
them. And so the 
breach which sep- 
arated my mistress 
from the world as 
well as from her 
husband’s family 
widened and 
widened, until at 
last she found herself alone in the pres- 
ence of danger, of sorrow, and of one of 
the greatest catastrophes in history. 


Why She Wept on Duma Day 


AL these frictions, which ultimately 
turned out to be far more important 
than they appeared to be at first, might have 
been avoided, at least in part, if the young 
empress had restrained the expression of her 
feelings. But she was not trained to dis- 
simulation, and she despised the atmosphere 
of courts where it is indispensable to put a 
curb on one’s thoughts and words. Incertain 
respects she was a child, with all a child’s im- 
pulsiveness and beautiful indifference to the 
judgments and appreciations of the world. 
This innocence of mind and heart made her no 
match for the intrigues which surrounded her. 

Again and again she was urged to use her 
influence in matters of state, but she stead- 
fastly refused, knowing that her inexperience 
was likely to lead her into false steps which 
might have'terrible consequences. Still she 


and occasionally she was induced to express 
them privately. She once told me, for in- 
stance, that she thought it would be far more 
advantageous to the nation if the Duma were permanently 
prorogued, at least so long as hostilities lasted, because she 
feared, for one thing, that its criticisms would destroy the 
faith of the nation in its government and, for another, that 
the discussions it would be sure to raise would prevent the 
conclusion of a peace favorable to Russian interests. 
Strangely enough, in earlier times the empress more than 
once expressed her conviction that it would be to the advan- 
tage of Russia to establish a constitutional form of govern- 
ment as nearly as possible like the one which had proved so 
successful in England. Yet later she changed her views and 
threw in her fortunes with the reactionary party. So 
strong, indeed, were her feelings that on the day when 
the first Duma was opened by the emperor in the big 
ballroom of the Winter Palace, she cried the whole time 
she was dressing, and it was with almost a feeling of 
horror that she allowed her maids to place on her head 
the big diadem of diamonds which formed part of the 
crown jewels and to hang around her neck the many 
rows of pearls and other precious stones which completed 
her toilet. She was dreading the future and wondering 
what it would bring. 


Her Position a Menace to the Grand Dukes 


ACKED as she was by cruel anxieties and bred in 
the atmosphere of superstition already described, it 
is no wonder that she set her beliefs more than ever in 
spiritualism, and consulted fortune tellers, monks and 
priests who predicted for her a future devoid of cares 
a future where worries would be unknown. She listened 
to them with a blind faith in their varied predictions. 
She became absorbed more and niore in religious devotion 
until it finally mastered all her thoughts. She had fitted 
up in her bedroom an oratory full of sacred images, to 
which another icon was added every day. No Russian 
was ever a firmer believer in the different dogmas of the 
orthodox Greek Church than this daughter of a German 
house. 

Mingled with her religious fanaticism was a desire to 
help her husband in his difficulties, and so she began to 
do what she had hitherto carefully avoided doing—mix 
herself up in politics and study them carefully so that 
she might be able to advise him. Her supposed German 
leanings were regarded asa menace to the French alliance, 
urged by the Grand Duke Nicholas, who considered my 
poor mistress as an obstacle to his views. He therefore 
fostered her strange tastes for all things connected with 
occultism, and was the first person to draw attention to 
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this peculiarity and to insist on the , 
dangers it presented. For the Czarina 
was really the only obstacle to the 
carrying out of the plan of the grand 
dukes and their party for taking under 
their protection and keeping in their 
power the weak-minded Nicholas II. 
She was always with him and had the 
best chances to influence him, so that 
she represented a formidable danger 
to the ambitions of the haughty Ro- 
manoffs, who aspired to the absolute 





“WILL YOU TELL HER TM ALL RIGHT?” 


Fe ae is it given a magazine to secure for its pages so 
tenderly sympathetic and intensely human an article as 
the one Miss Van Dyke sends us from the French hospitals 
for this number of Toe Home Journat. Do not miss it. 


The poor empress was torn between 
her conviction that.duty required her 
to obey her sister and her disgust at 
the abominable draught she was ex- 
pected to swallow. I tried my best to 
persuade her that the whole thing 
was nonsense. But the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth had induced Rasputin, who 
was one of her instruments, to inter- 
fere and, after much hesitation, the 
unfortunate Czarina at last made up 
| her mind to drink the nauseous con- 








control of their feeble nephew and by 
this means to rule the empire. 

It is believed to be through the influence of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas that the Czarina’s sister, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth, introduced first a Frenchman called Philippe, 
regarded as one of the first mediums of Europe, to Alexandra 
Feodorovna, and then later the sant Rasputin, with the 
assurance that he was one of the greatest saints that the 
orthodox Russian Church had ever known. It is declared 
that the object of the Grand Duke Nicholas was to lead the 
Czarina to show such symptoms of superstitious weakness 
that she would have to be declared afflicted with melan- 
cholia, if not insane, and so got out of the way by being put 
under restraint. 


The Rise of the Peasant Rasputin to Power 


OR a year or so Philippe was quite an important person- 
age at court and inspired the Czarina with great confi- 
dence. He did his best to consolidate his influence and power 
by making all kinds of prophecies. Events, however, pres- 
ently gave the lie to his predictions, and so shook the repu- 
tation of the medium that, after another failure of a 
private nature, he was dismissed. 

After his departure the empress spent 
hours sitting at tables alone or with a few 
chosen friends in the expectation that 
they would begin turning. Her nerv- 
ous system at last got into such a 
bad condition that she fell an easy 
prey to Rasputin when he was 
presented to her by her sister. 
In spite of the objections of 
Madame Narischkine, the mis- 
tress of the robes, and Made- 
moiselle Toutscheff, the 
governess of the little grand 
duchesses, the empress per- 
sisted in retaining Rasputin 
as a member of her house- 
hold. The governess ob- 
jected to allowing him to 
live in the intimacy of house- 
hold life with her pupils be- 
cause she feared the influence 
which this illiterate peasant 
might come to exercise over 
the impressionable minds of the 
young girls intrusted to her care. 
Happily for them, the girls had a 
great deal of common sense, and 
they managed to keep themselves 
free from the religious excesses into 
which their mother had fallen. 

The influence which Rasputin gradu- 
ally acquired over the empress’ mind was 
based on her superstitious weakness, which 
was continually fomented and increased by her 
sister, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, who combined 
bigotry with utter unscrupulousness. If the emperor had 
been a man of strong character he might have prevented his 
wife from falling under the influence of such people, who used 
her merely as a pawn in their game. But in this way he was 
just as superstitious as she was; and they were both so 
absorbed by love and anxiety for their son that they clung 
to all who they thought could be of use to him. 

Thus, when they saw Rasputin, whom they considered a 
saint, prostrate himself on the ground and implore the 
Almighty to cure the boy, and then noticed that the boy was 
growing stronger, they felt more and more tempted to be- 
lieve that it was not the doctors, who had told them that 
the child could never be permanently cured, who had made 
him better, but that it was the will of the Almighty acting in 
response to the humble peasant’s pleadings. 


The Influence He Wielded Over the Empress 


OR a long time the Czarina had been very unhappy. She 

had almost lost hope that her son would grow better, and 
aside from the deep grief his loss would cause her, she felt 
that her position would increase in difficulty should the boy 
die. She had an almost morbid wish to be assured that such 
a misfortune would not overtake her, and she eagerly caught 
at Rasputin’s assertions that, so long as he remained by her 
side, no harm could happen to the little Alexis. She sincerely 
thought that this common peasant, by reason of his igno- 
rance, would be better able than a more cultured person to 
reach the ear of the Almighty with his supplications, found- 
ing her belief on the words of the gospel that He “revealed 
himself to simple and ignorant people.” 

The fact is, she was tired of the false protestations to 
which she had so long been obliged to listen, and she thought 
that perhaps a humble Russian peasant would at least be 
faithful to her as well as to her dynasty. How terrible was 
her mistake the future was to prove. 

About the palace Rasputin was regarded as a kind of court 
jester, to whom everything was allowed; and neither Alex- 
andra Feodorovna nor Nicholas II, who liked the peasant 
even better than did the empress, ever thought of him as 
anything else than a holy pilgrim, as he had proclaimed him- 
self to be, whose vocation was to go about preaching the 
gospel to the world. 

It should not be forgotten that there have been many such 
in Russia and that the natural tendency to mysticism, which 
is one of the characteristics of the Russian character, has 
always welcomed them with effusion. 

The empress, although a German, was more superstitious 
than any Russian, and she fully believed that the presence 
of Rasputin wasa shield against all possible dangers. When- 
ever, therefore, anything happened to cause her worry, she 
would send for him. 

When he came he would throw himself on the ground and 
invoke the powers of heaven to deliver him and his friends 
from evil. He was a thorough fanatic, or at least he affected 
the ways of a fanatic. He used to influence the empress to 
prostrate herself before holy images beside him, and to re- 
main with her face pressed to the floor, for hours together, 
































in earnest supplication to God, whom, he averred, he was 
the only one to honor as He ought to be honored. It is hard 
to understand how a proud empress of Russia, one as haughty 
as Alexandra Feodorovna, could lend herself to such prac- 
tices, but I can only describe what I have seen without trying 
to explain it. 

When the imperial family heard about all these doings 
they naturally grew highly indignant and tried to oust from 
the palace a man whose presence there tended to discredit 
royalty at the very time when everything needed to be done 
to raise its prestige. As soon as the empress dowager heard 
what was going on she decided, although she disliked med- 
dling in what she considered did not concern her, to make 
representations to the Czar when he visited her in Kieff, 
whither she had transferred her residence. Nicholas listened, 
but did nothing. Others followed Marie Feodorovna’s ex- 
ample. The grand dukes, individually and collectively, tried 
to open the eyes of the head of their dynasty to the evils 
growing out of the presence of Rasputin in the palace. Every 
effort proved useless. The emperor, like his wife, was under 

the spell of the clever comedian whose strong will 
had completely mastered the Czar’s weak in- 
tellect. 


a, _ Hysterical When He Preached 


OFTEN witnessed the prayer 
meetings, held in the Czarina’s 
private oratory, at which Ras- 
putin presided. Few people were 
admitted tothem. They gener- 

\ ally included the empress’ two 
eh most recent confidantes, Ma- 
dame Wyroubiewa and the 
Princess Dondoukoff, the 
Czar and his consort. The 
imperial children were some- 
times told to attend the 
meetings, but not often. 
Rasputin began by praying 
out loud, and then he would 
preach, touching in his ser- 
mons on every kind of sub- 
ject—even those which had 
no remotest claim to be con- 
sidered religious. He would 





Russian Autocracy Fell With Rasputin, Who 
Was Slain, From All Accounts, by Prince 
Youssoupoff, Shown With His Wife, Above 


assure his audience that the Lord had revealed himself to him 
and ordered him to acquaint the Czar with such-and-such a 
thing, choosing the one that he had at heart at this particu- 
lar moment. 

The empress usually went into hysterics while listening to 
him, and it was on this account that I was asked to remain 
near the room, so as to be able to come to her help. I often 
had to unlace her, for which purpose I would take her into 
another apartment, or she would have choked; and the fact 
that one or another of her maids saw me carrying away some 
part of her clothing gave rise to the most malicious rumors 
about the empress. 

The strange part of the whole affair was that the emperor 
would look on unmoved while his wife was almost writhing 
in strong convulsions, and never offered to extend any help 
to her because Rasputin assured him that these convulsions 
were a manifestation of the good spirits and a proof that the 
prayers of the Czarina had been accepted by the Almighty. 

Another instance of Rasputin’s influence over the empress 
occurred one day when she told me that her sister, the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth, had sent her some relics of a famous 
saint, who was buried in the cathedral of Rostof on the Don, 
advising her to have them dissolved in water and then to 
drink this draught early in the morning before she had taken 
any food. Should she do so, success would come to the Rus- 
sian arms without fail. 


coction and, as a consequence, was 
abominably sick afterward. 

This all sounds incredible, and yet it is only the simple 
fact. The unfortunate woman, whom the world has slan- 
dered in the most cruel manner possible, was after all only a 
miserable being whose mental balance was unstrung. But 
of course others than I, unacquainted with the empress’ 
daily life at Czarskoi Selo, were not in a position to look at 
the situation as I did, and I was not surprised at the disgust 
felt by good and devoted servants of the dynasty when they 
heard about these mysterious meetings during which the 
Holy Ghost was supposed to descend on the heads of Nicho- 
las II and his wife! 


His Assassination and its Effect on Her 


B WAS not surprising, therefore, that those who had come 
to look upon Rasputin as a national danger should at last 
have decided to remove him by fair means or foul. His 
assassination was intended to put an end to the influence of 
the émpress over her consort and to open the way to her 
confinement in a private asylum or in a convent where, it 
was felt, she would be happier than anywhere else. With 
Rasputin disposed of, it was believed that the mind of the 
Czarina would collapse and it would then be a relatively 
easy matter to induce Nicholas II to separate from her. 
After that, it was hoped that the dynasty would recover 
some of the prestige it had lost. 

The assassination of Rasputin was the cause of terrible 
grief to my poor empress. She had firmly believed that so 
long as he was with her no harm could befall her. During 
the first days after the murder of her favorite she would sit 
motionless for hours in her boudoir, doing nothing, absorbed 
in thoughts which must have been most painful. She did 
not even try to shake off the melancholy forebodings which 
troubled her. For her mind was preoccupied with the idea 
of avenging the death of the man whose existence she had 
considered as a spell to ward off danger and on that account 
to be cared for and tended before everything else in the 
world. She caused the young Grand Duke Dmitry to be 
exiled to Persia as a punishment for his share in the con- 
spiracy which had deprived her of her favorite. She, hitherto 
so kind, turned cruel and merciless; and I once heard her 
exclaim that henceforth she would no longer listen to her 
heart, but follow only the dictates of her reason. 

This change in her was typical of the changing fortunes of 
the dynasty. Already the shadows were gathering; things 
done from time immemorial were being done all unwittingly 
for the last time. For three hundred years the Romanoffs 
had ruled Russia, but they were not to do so much longer. 
The tricentennial anniversary of their accession to the throne 
had lately been celebrated with great rejoicings. The im- 
perial family went to Petrograd and remained at the Winter 
Palace for four days. After they left it then, they were never 
more to sleep under its roof, although their rooms were 
always kept ready for them. 


The Last Time She Wore the Crown Jewels 


SOLEMN service of thanksgiving was celebrated in the 

Kazan Cathedral, to which representatives of all classes 
of the empire were invited. The nobility of Petrograd also 
gave a great ball, at which all the imperial family were 
present. I remember it well, for it was the last occasion on 
which the empress appeared in full state, wearing the crown 
jewels. She had chosen a white satin dress, all embroidered 
in silver, and had consented to do what she did but rarely — 
put on the famous necklace of diamonds and the tiara which 
had belonged to the Empress Catharine. 

She was still beautiful, but the slight figure which had 
been so striking in her young days, and the lovely complexion 
which had been all but unrivaled, had both disappeared. 
She looked a middle-aged, haggard woman, racked with 
cares and anxieties; and although the splendid, clear profile 
could never alter, the mouth had changed and its expression 
had grown almost tragic. 

She remained only for an hour or so at the ball, and retired 
before supper was served, leaving her daughters to the care 
of the empress dowager. It was the girls’ first appearance in 
society, and those who saw them then will never forget how 
lovely they looked that evening. They were both dressed in 
soft clouds of pink tulle, which suited them to perfection. 
Not regularly pretty, they had such sweet faces and charm- 
ing manners that no one could help but be attracted by them. 
Rumors of their approaching marriages to the Crown Prince 
of Serbia and the future heir of Rumania were afloat at the 
time, and this added to the interest which they excited. 

They had by then overcome the extreme delicacy of health 
which had been a source of perpetual anxiety to the Czarina. 
But their tendency to frivolity, as she regarded it, still 
troubled her. The Grand Duchess Tatiana, especially, was 
very fond of fine clothes and jewelry, and her mother was 
constantly trying to subdue her extravagances and drawing 
attention to the sufferings of others. 

That her instructions bore fruit was shown when war 
came. The grand duchess displayed unusual qualities of 
self-abnegation and devotion to the relief of suffering. 
Tatiana, in particular, worked indefatigably in the relief 
committee at the head of which she stood. She renounced all 
pleasures, no longer sought to buy trinkets that attracted 
her fancy, and at last, when money became scarce, sold a 
beautiful pearl necklace, which her father had given to her 
on her eighteenth birthday, to relieve some of the distress 
which was constantly brought to her notice. 


How She Took the News of the Abdication 


1 SPITE of the signs of the approaching political storm, 
the empress was convinced that there existed no reasons 
for real alarm, and she encouraged Nicholas II to go to the 
Front as he had planned todo. At first, indeed, she intended 
to accompany him to headquarters, but her children fell ill 
with what was at first thought to be influenza, but turned 
out to be measles. The emperor departed, promising to 
return immediately if any serious trouble occurred and to 
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And What He Told About - 
the Great Truth That Led to It 


By James Francis Dwyer 


AUTHOR OF “LEGS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


E WASN'T Old Dad Lane 

when I first knew him. 

When I was a barefooted 
boy of seven he was Mr. John 
Henry Lane, owner of the Lane 
Block, the finest building in the 
town. His name was cut in stone 
above the arch of the big arcade 
that went right through the 
block. He used to walk down by 
the Headley Emporium at eight 
forty-five every morning, wet or 
fine, a well-set-up man of about 
forty, and I remember well how 
I envied him because every per- 
son on the street saluted him as 
he passed' down to his office. 

Furthermore—and this thrilled 
me immensely—while every man 
he passed said ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Lane,’’ John Henry Lane, in 
bringing his gold-knobbed stick 
in the direction of his hat, would 
say ‘‘Good morning, Robert,” or 
““Good morning, Tom,” or Joe or 
Jack, according to the name of 
the person who saluted him. The manner in which he did 
it always pleased me. He was Mr. Lane, they were Toms 
and Joes and Jacks. Not that Mr. Lane was proud. One 
day I saw him help a negro mammy carry a wash across 
Grand Avenue; and another day he stopped and spoke to 
me when I had stubbed my big toe against a paving stone 
in front of Thorwald’s hardware store. 

“Does it pain?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ I sobbed. ‘It hurts dreadful.” 

‘Poor little chap,”’ he said. ‘‘ Here’s half a dollar. Go into 
Barrett’s drug store and tell Barrett that Mr. Lane said he 
was to fix it up for you. By the way, 
what is your name?”’ 

“I’m the Widow Fletcher’s boy,’’ I said. 
“ Billy Fletcher.” 

“Oh, Susan Fletcher’s boy,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘ Well, run along, Billy, and get 
your toe dressed.” 

Mr. Barrett wouldn’t take any money for 
dressing my toe, so I took the half dollar 
home and told my mother all about the 
happening. 

“Now Mr. Barrett might charge Mr. Lane 
on his bill,” said my mother. ‘And Mr. 
Lane might think you tried to rob him. I 
think you had better give him back the 
half dollar.” 


O NEXT morning I met Mr. Lane at 

Headley’s Emporium and, stepping up 

to him, I touched my hat and, holding out 

the money, I told him that Mr. Barrett 

didn’t charge me anything for dressing my 
injured toe. 

““Who told you to give the half dollar 
back to me?”’ he said. 

‘Mother did,’”’ I answered. 

“Billy,” he said, ‘‘you keep the half 
dollar and also try and keep your mother’s 
ideals on straight business. If you keep as honest as she 
wants you to keep you'll beall right.’’ Then he patted me on 
the head and went on down the block, nodding and smiling 
to everyone. 

I remember that distinctly. It was etched into my mind 
by what occurred on the same day. That afternoon Mrs. 
Lane was killed at the intersection of Grand Avenue and 
Beauharnais Street. Something frightened the pair of car- 
riage horses that her negro coachman was driving. They 
bolted down Grand Avenue and smashed the carriage against 
the base of the Civil War Monument at the corner. Mrs. 
Lane was thrown out and died while she was being rushed 
to her home. 

Very few persons knew Mrs. Lane intimately. She was 
a sweet-faced woman who kept out of the limelight; but now, 
when I look back and think over everything, I am of the 
opinion that she had 
been for many yearsJohn 
HenryLane’s flag bearer. 
She had blown the bugle 
during the battles of his 
younger years, the battles 
for high position and 
wealth, and she had 
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Mr. Lane Had a 
Bath, a Hair Cut 


and a Shave 





I Touched My Hat and Offered returning their salute, 
to Help Him Carry Them 
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“T’ve Got a Desire to Tell All You Boys About What Some People Call ‘The Come Back of Old Dad Lane’” 


each evening as he sat before his fire in the big house up on 
Fairweather Heights. 


OR five days after the funeral Mr. Lane did not come 

down Depot Street to his office in the Lane Block. I was 
childishly interested and watched for him from the top of 
the street in which we lived. But on the sixth day I saw him. 
He came down at eight forty-five, walking briskly, saluting 
people he passed, holding his head up and trying to keep a 
brave face in spite of the great sorrow that was in his heart. 
And, strange to say, he saw me and returned my salute. 

‘‘Good morning, Billy Fletcher,” he said, 
and I nearly cried, I was so touched by his 
remembering my name immediately after the 
great trouble that had befallen him. He was 
a god to me that morning, a big, friendly god 
in immaculate clothes, a god who remem- 
bered barefooted boys whose mothers took 
in washing. 

Now I cannot tell what older people 
thought and guessed at in the months that 
followed. I know that five months after the 
accident I noted that Mr. Lane had slipped 
from his old-time schedule. He never passed 
Headley’s Emporium at eight forty-five in 
the morning. Some mornings it was ten and 
later when he walked down Depot Street, and 
other mornings he didn’t come down at all. 

And I noticed on the 
mornings when he did go 
to his office that he didn’t 
walk briskly as he did in 
the days before Mrs. Lane’s 
death. He sometimes 
passed people without 


his eyes upon the side- 
walk, his back bent a 

- little, his cane pressed 
close between his side and the right 
arm bent behind his back so that the 
right hand could clutch the left as if +) 
it sought sympathy and help. My, 

It was only once in a long while ts Se 
that he would notice me, but when =} A 
he did he would always smile and © ~ 
speak. ‘‘Hello, Billy Fletcher,’ he 
would say. ‘‘How is your mother 
this morning?” 

Then about ten months after the 
accident an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. I heard mother and Mr. 
Benson, the liveryman, talking about it. Mr. Benson told 
mother that Mr. Pratt and Mr. Tancred, the two big bankers 
of the town, had taken over the Lane Block because Mr. 
Lane could not pay back the money he had borrowed on the 
property. I wassorry. Mr. Lane had given me half a dollar 
to get a stubbed toe dressed, and a stubbed toe is very 
painful on a cold morning. 


‘a Mr. Lane stopped coming down Depot Street. 
There was a lot of talk, and a number of people shook 
their heads and looked sad; then one morning, about fifteen 
months after Mrs. Lane’s funeral, old Johnny Winters 
pasted up big posters that told how the man who had a 
mortgage on the big Lane house on Fairweather Heights was 
going to auction the house and all the furniture. 

After the sale Mr. Lane moved down to the Mansion 
House Hotel, on McKinley Street. He stayed there for three 
months; then he went to Smith’s boarding house on Sigel 
Street. Moyle, who owned the Mansion House, said Mr. 
Lane owed him a big bill. After a month Mr. Lane moved 
from Smith’s down to Clabby’s cheap place at the back of 
the depot, where the meals were a quarter and the rooms 
were seventy-five cents a night. 

It was when Mr. Lane was staying at Clabby’s that I met 


him one day on Sigel Street. He was carrying two grips, and ° 


I touched my hat and offered to help him carry them. 

He put them down and, gripping my shoulders with both 
his hands, he rocked me backward and forward, looking 
down at me and smiling as he did. “‘ Billy Fletcher, you’re a 
good boy,’ he said. ‘‘ No, I can carry them, Billy, but I'd 
like you to walk along with me and tell me how your mother 
is. You've got a good mother, Billy—a very good mother.” 


Lane 


rors an Old Dad Lane in your 
town; maybe he hasn’t “come back” 
yet, but who knows when he may? And no 
one can say how trifling a thing will bring 
him back. This is a story you’ve got to 
read. You'll say Mr. Dwyer has been“ amang 
ye, takin’ notes,” so real is his tale. 














“Yes, sir,’’ I said, and I took 
the smaller grip and walked with 


mother and asking me questions 
about myself. 

At Clabby’s he put his hand in 
his pocket for a coin, but I saw 
Ned Harrison at the corner and I 
ran and left him before he could 
offer me anything. 

He left Clabby’s and lived for 
months in a little room above 
Schneider’s bakery, and then he 
went into a shack down near the 
railway bridge, a shack where a 
murder had once been committed and 
where no one would live. I never heard 
him called ‘Old Dad Lane”’ till he moved 
into the shack. After the crash people, 
when speaking about him, called him 
“‘Lane,”’ and “ John Henry” and “J. H.,”’ 
but it was only when he moved into the 
shack near the railway bridge that he be- 
came “Old Dad Lane.” 

Old Dad Lane! And I had seen dozens 
try to catch his eye in front of Headley’s 
Emporium, and they would touch their 
hats and smirk and say: ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Lane. 
Splendid morning, sir.’”” And within two years he had become 
“Old Dad Lane,” who, from a mansion on Fairweather 
Heights, had descended to a shack that rented for fifty cents 
a month. 

I was nine years of age then, and I think Mr. Lane was 
about forty-two. He looked older. He took no care of him- 
self, didn’t bother about his clothes, walked with a little 
stoop and allowed his hair and his beard to remain untrimmed. 
But I liked him, although he had lost the immaculate walk- 
ing clothes. He was always nice to me, always smiled when 
he saw me and always inquired about my mother’s health. 
I used to go fishing in a pool below the railway bridge, and 
he would wander over from the shack and chat with me as I 
sat upon the bank—always soft-spoken and quiet, never 
bad-tempered, never making an attempt to put the blame 
for his downfall on others. 


|. ee I left school I sold papers on the B. E. & S. line, 
and every day, when the express passed by the shack 
where Mr. Lane lived, I would wave to him and sometimes 
I would toss him a magazine that a passenger had thrown 
away. He was always grateful for the magazines. Now and 
then he would leave a little note at the depot, a note written 
in nice, flourished handwriting and reading something like 
this: 
Dear Bitty FLETCHER: That was a bully story magazine you 
dropped into my back yard yesterday. Thank you very much. 
Your friend, Joun HEnry LANE. 










Occasionally he worked. Regan, the auc- 
tioneer, who sold the building lots up on 
Sunshine Slope, employed him now and then 
to make out accounts and write advertise- 
ments about the joys of owning your own 
home. And he worked a couple of days a 
month for Morrison, the plumber, helping 
Morrison with his bills. The few 
dollars he earned in this way kept 
him in food. 

Ten years went by, and Mr. Lane 
remained in the shack down near the 
river bridge. Then Regan, the auc- 
tioneer, moved away, and Morrison’s 
boy was now old enough to make out 
the monthly accounts, so Mr. Lane 
lost both the jobs that brought him 
food. It was hard to get anything 


; regular, so he accepted occasional 
He Gave Him, Instead of the Dollar He Had 8 : I 
Promised, Two Tickets to the Performance 


chores, doing odd jobs about the 
stores, half a day’s clerical work, car- 
rying a parcel, or most anything that 
happened. Once I saw him mowing a lawn in front of a big 
hoduse up on Fairweather Heights where he once lived. He 
looked very tired and his shoulders were bent. 

I had just passed my twenty-first birthday and, as I reck- 
oned it, Mr. Lane was about fifty-four years of age, when 
the St. Maurice & Barrington 
Circus came to our town. 
They put up a big white tent 
in the field by the railway 
bridge where Mr. Lane lived. 

Long, long afterward I won- 
dered if the Almighty had not 
sent the St. Maurice & Bar- 
rington outfit to our town. I 
wondered if he, in his wisdom, 
had not whipped 
that curious col- 
lection of freaks 
and imitation 
acrobats across 
the country and 
sent them down 
into Joe Priest- 
ley’s field with a 
purpose in view. 

Mr: Lane was : 
in actual want » ; 
when the circus o" 
arrived. I knew 
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~~ -—- Dining With the Hoovers 


What a Guest Eats at the Table of the Food Administrator 


ge | Y RIEASON of certain reports skillfully cir- 
SU || culated by enemy propagandists, it is a 
curious fact that what Mr. Herbert Hoover 
eats for his dinner or his breakfast has 
become a powerful influence in the diet 
of many folks who don’t know the Food 
Administrator; have never seen him and 
probably never will. In other words, thou- 
sands of people throughout the country 

want very much to know what Mr. Hoover 
eats. Many of these have heard the story of a woman who 
lives near Mr. Hoover in Washington, and who refused, when 
asked, to sign the pledge of the Food Administration. 

“T shall not sign that card, or anything like it,’’ she said 
indignantly. ‘‘ Neither will I eat anything or decline to eat 
anything because Mr. Hoover wants me to.”’ 

Pressed for a reason for her strange attitude—she was a 
woman of obvious means, education and good social con- 
tacts—she gave this: 

“T won’t have anything to do with what Mr. Hoover says 
because he is not practicing what he preaches. He tells us 
not to hoard food, and to save sugar in particular, yet only 
the other day I saw, with my own eyes, a whole barrel of 
sugar carried into his house. No, indeed, I shall not save food 
for a man like that.” 

The incident in course of time reached the ears of the 
Hoover household. Inquiry proved that the only barrel of 
any kind that had been brought into the house was a barrel 
containing apples, a present from a New England friend’s 
orchard. This barrel resembled the usual sugar barrel— 
in fact, it had once contained sugar; but when it reached 
Mr. Hoover’s home it contained apples! 

It needs no lawyer, nor yet a preacher, to demonstrate 
that whether Mr. Hoover has a barrel of sugar in his house 
or a ton of sugar—whether he takes three lumps in his coffee 
or none at all—has no real relation whatsoever to the ques- 
tion confronting every individual American, namely: “Shall 
I patriotically respond to my country’s call to conserve 
food?’’ Nor that we are not trying to save food to please Mr. 
Hoover, but to win the war. 

Still, the undoubted fact remains that the public wants to 
know ‘‘ Does Mr. Hoover practice in his own home what he 
preaches to the public?” In other words, what is on the table 
when the Hoover family gathers for dinner, or if one dines 
there? 

Nor is this mere inquisitiveness. It is a desire to have still 
another demonstration of the sincerity of the man the nation 
has accepted as its leader in the cause of food conservation. 
Many a good cause has been damned by a disbelief in the 
sincerity of its spokesmen, and certainly we in America are 
trained to believe that not only statutory law but moral law 
and social obligation should be as binding on one man as on 
another. 











HE simple truth is this: Mr. Hoover can go to sleep 

every night with an absolutely clear conscience so far as 
his own observance of the principles and practice of wartime 
food conservation is concerned. He can, with perfect confi- 
dence and security, ask himself: ‘‘ Have I eaten anything 
to-day that a Food Administrator should not?’’ The answer 
is, invariably, that he has not, for the reason that Mr. 
Hoov er, as do other American husbands and fathers, eats his 
meals at home, with his wife, children and friends, and in 
that home is a Food Administrator of even greater authority 
than he. For Mrs. Hoover is just as much on her job as her 
husband is on his. 

Months before a reluctant Congress clothed Mr. Hoover 
with any authority for the control or the distribution and 
consumption of food, Mrs. Hoover had established a food 
administration all her own and was conducting it on pre- 
cisely the lines subsequently laid down by her husband and 
his aides in Washington. In their California home, almost on 
the campus of Leland Stanford University, with which both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover have been closely associated for many 
years, Mrs. Hoover inaugurated systematic food conserva- 
tion before few people in this country had more than a glim- 
mering of our food situation. Ever since that time, whether 
in California or in Washington, all members of the Hoover 
household, and their guests, have lived strictly in accordance 
with the requirements of voluntary food conservation. 

The only lapse came during the late summer, after Mrs. 
Hoover had joined her husband in Washington, but before 
their sons had come to the new home in the national capital. 
It developed that during her absence her two boys had had 
more than an occasional ice-cream soda at ‘‘Sticky’’ Wilson’s, 
an establishment quite as much an institution of Lelarid 
Stanford as the college library or the chapel. Of course this 
simple act of two young boys has been made much of and 
pointed to as a demonstration of the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover cannot control their own children, and that 
those children have all the sweets they want. 


OWEVER, these escapades of the Hoover boys were 

before the sugar situation had fully developed, and at a 
time when the rest of America, both young and old, was 
indulging itself in sweets with complete abandon. But since 
coming to live in Washington the Hoover boys have eaten 
no sugar candy whatsoever—not even at Christmas—and 
they are quite as fond of it as boys of their age normally are. 
How many of the rest of us, who really like candy, have done 
as well? 

Probably the greatest emphasis in food conservation in 
the Hoover household is placed upon the saving of wheat. 
This is strictly in accordance with the policy of the Food 
Administration, which has been telling us for months that 
if we will but be sparing in our own consumption of white 
flour the food problem of the United States and its Allies 
will have advanced a long way toward solution. 
White flour has been almost entirely banished 
from the Hoover table. It does not appear at 
all in cakes or pastries, and “war breads” are 
the daily rule. 

It should be remembered that Mrs. Hoover 
spent the greater part of her time with her hus- 
band during the two years and a half that he was 
engaged in providing the Belgians with their 
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[NcLUDED in the enemy propaganda in this 
country is a persistent rumor that while Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, as Food Administrator, counsels 
conservation of wheat, fats and sugar for others, he 
lives on all the fats and sweets and white flour of 
the land at his home in Washington. Without 
unduly prying into the private life of Mr. Hoover, 
with which the public has no concern, THE LADIES’ 
‘HOME JOURNAL has been at pains to ascertain 
exactly what may be found on A 9 home table of 
Mr. Hoover when one dines or breakfasts there, 
and the facts in this article may be said to be in every 


respect authoritative. —THE EDITORS. 











daily bread, and was almost, if not quite, as closely in touch 
with the Belgian relief work as was the Director of the Com- 
mission. It was therefore inevitable that she should come 
to have a complete understanding not only of the needs of 
the Belgians, but of what food has meant ‘and still means in 
this war. 

There is no risk in making the statement that few if 
any women in this or any other country are as fully 
informed about the world-wide food situation and the 
measures necessary to meet present conditions and those 
that are to come as is Mrs. Hoover. At her table there 
gather almost daily some of the foremost authorities on 
matters of food and nutrition in this and other countries— 
members of foreign missions engaged in the titanic task of 
making a limited supply of foodstuffs go round the world; 
military authorities dependent upon Mr. Hoover and his 
associates for food to enable their soldiers to fight; and 
diplomatic representatives of Allied and neutral nations. 


HE understanding of the world with regard to our vast and 

intricate food problem would be immeasurably advanced 
if it could but be present at the discussions at the Hoover 
table or before the open fire in their Massachusetts Avenue 
residence. Mrs. Hoover is always a member of these in- 
formal conferences, with the result that she does not have 
to ask her husband to bring home any pamphlets from his 
department in order to learn what it is necessary for her, 
as a patriotic citizen, to do for food conservation. °* 

What she saw and what she learned in Europe led Mrs. 
Hoover to place her California home on a food-conservation 
basis, and this was at a time when America seemed a land of 
plenty. That is why to-day members of her family and her 
guests have practically no white bread or other foods which 
it is necessary that every American conserve to the greatest 
extent consistent with health and efficiency. Instead there 
are corn breads, corn muffins, rye breads, oatmeal cakes, 
etc., on the Hoover table. Mrs. Hoover knows them all, and 
keeps wheat conservation from becoming an affliction by 
varying the form of wheat substitutes. Every day is almost 
if not entirely a wheatless day in her home. Most members 
of the household have found that they have almost lost 
their taste for the white bread which has for so long been 
the staple bread in most American homes, and now prefer 
the breads made entirely of other cereals or in combination 
with white flour. Others of the family, including Mrs. 
Hoover herself, eat less bread of any kind, substituting 
in its place more potatoes and other vegetables. 

Mrs. Hoover is not one of those who substitute what 
the average commercial baker calls ‘‘whole-wheat’’ bread 
or flour for the standard white varieties and find complete 
satisfaction in the belief that a maximum of wheat conserva- 
tion has thereby been effected. She is too well informed 
not to know that only a very small percentage of the 
possible saving of wheat is made in this way compared with 
the saving of wheat by using one-third corn meal in recipes 
calling for flour. 


EITHER does Mrs. Hoover limit herself to Tuesday of 

each week for meatless days. More often than not there 
will be no red meat of any kind included in the dinner 
awaiting Mr. Hoover on his return from his office. There 
has been no bacon on his breakfast table for months, as 
some of the men associated with Mr. Hoover who join him 
and Mrs. Hoover at breakfast almost daily are sadly aware. 
Before the situation as to fat meats was fully compre- 
hended, Mrs. Hoover permitted her husband and his 
breakfast guests, numbering sometimes as many as ten or 
a dozen, an occasional slice of bacon. But when the great 
necessity for saving fats of all kinds, and particularly fat 
meats, for shipment abroad was fully realized, Mrs. Hoover 
took bacon away from them entirely, and there has been 
none in her kitchen or on her table since. 

Fish, game, fowl and eggs go a long way toward taking 
the place of meat in Mrs. Hoover's observance of food- 
conservation principles. 

Mrs. Hoover, like most other housewives in America, 
used to order an occasional soup bone, or piece of soup meat, 
from her butcher, but not now. T he marketman who sup- 
plies her kitchen has been taught that he must send with 
meat orders the pieces of bone and other trimmings which 
American butchers always charge for but usually keep them- 
selves to sell to fat-rendering concerns. These trimmings, 
with left-overs from roasts, etc., together with vegetables, 
furnish the basis of all the soups now eaten at the Hoover 
house. In other words, Mrs. Hoover has done just what all 
other women are asked to do—make the main article of the 





daily diet furnish soups as a by-product, instead of buying 
and consuming extra quantities of meats. 

It is easy enough to give up something to which we are 
quite indifferent. There are some people who would rather 
have their coffee without sugar than not. Mrs. Hoover is not 
one of these. On the contrary, coffee and tea were to her hardly 
worth drinking without sugar in very generous amount. But 
just as her two boys have given up all sugar candies, so has 
their mother reduced by two-thirds her allowance to herself 
of sugar for coffee and tea. The whole family uses only about a 
third as much sugar on breakfast cereals, and the general 
verdict is that they are quite as good if not better than when 
encrusted with sugar. Mrs. Hoover’s allowance to the house 
for sugar is two pounds a month for each person. The Food 
Administration concedes that consumption of three pounds 
per person a month is a reasonable response to the call for the 
saving of sugar, so that Mrs. Hoover has gone her husband 
one pound better. For the boys—and grown-ups, too, if 
they wish it—honey is provided in generous amounts to help 
in satisfying their natural desire for sweets. In cooked foods 
corn sirups and molasses are largely substituted for sugar. 

For a time all cream was barred from the table, and 
neither was the cook allowed any. Continued consideration 
and study of the dairy industry by the experts of the Food 
Administration disclosed the fact that conditions varied 
widely in different sections of the country; that while the 
purchase of cream was to be discouraged in some sections, 
lest it lead to dangerous reduction of the supply of whole 
milk, in others the available supply of milk and the demands 
on it were such as to make the encouragement of buying 
cream eminently desirable. As Washington and vicinity falls 
into the latter category, cream is now permitted by Mrs. 
Hoover. 

Many a housekeeper has found that to have the spirit for 
food conservation, and even to know how to effect it, may be 
one thing, but that if there are servants in the house puttinga 
food-saving program into effect it is not sucha simple matter. 
Just as in England, experience in the United States has proved 
that it is comparatively easy to make food conservationists 
of the rich or the well-to-do, but that to secure the codpera- 
tion of their servants is difficult. This was a problem Mrs. 
Hoover had to contend with just as did the women in charge 
of other Washington homes. 


ARY, Mrs. Hoover’s cook, is one of those rare cooks of 
African descent, truly devoted to her art, and imbued, 

by long experience in Washington homes, with very definite 
ideas not only as to what “quality folks’”’ ought to have on 
their tables, but of the variety and abundance of materials 
and full freedom of imagination which should be allowed to 
‘“‘quality’’ cooks. It was not entirely simple to convince 
Mary that meatless meals and hoecake were quite the thing 
for Mrs. Hoover to offer to her guests who are every now and 
then the Ambassador of some Great Power and his wife. 

The problem was solved by a process of tactful education 
designed to show Mary the very real necessity for all 
America to practice food conservation, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover in particular, combined with an occasional discreet 
word to her that at dinner the night before the wife of such 
and such an exalted personage had praised her war cakes or 
oatmeal cookies, and asked if she might have Mary’s recipe. 
Now there is no more ardent exponent of the principles of 
wartime food conservation than Mary, and she takes the 
same pride in effecting new combinations that will appeal to 
the palate of the Food Administrator as well as to his con- 
science as she was wont to do in achieving new triumphs in 
peacetime cookery 

It must be ietiniend that while guests are present at the 
Hoover table at almost every meal, there is no elaborate 
dining such as Washington or other cities knew and took for 
granted a year ago. Every meal is in accord with the require- 
ments of food conservation, and no name on the guest list 
for the day is of sufficient impressiveness to effect a depar- 
ture from these requirements in making up the menu. The 
most important personages in Washington—and never be- 
fore were so many of the great men of the nation and of 
the world to be found in the capital as during the last ten 
months—have been and are regularly among the company at 
Mr. Hoover’s home, yet none of them has eaten a meal there 
in violation of the food code which the Hoovers have laid 
down for themselves and practice more strictly than most 
other peopledo. Dinner at:the Hoovers’ may be four courses, 
counting soup and salad, but it is more likely to be only 
three. Theirs is not the attitude which interprets the pos- 
session of abundant means to gratify every taste as license 
to have for dinner whatsoever their own tastes or those of 
their guests may fancy. 


ESPONSIBILITY for the food-conservation régime at 
her home is entirely Mrs. Hoover’s, just as it is in every 
other wholesome, well-ordered American home. Complete 
sincerity and the strong desire of every good citizen to do all 
that it is permitted him to do for the support of the war 
dominate Mrs. Hoover in the management of her home with 
regard to food, just as these are the motives which keep Mr. 
Hoover at his tremendous and, it must be confessed, thank- 
less task of Food Administrator. Mrs. Hoover has many 
duties, inevitably, but she does not permit these to take com- 
pletely from her hands the full direction and control of her 
household. No professional home economist or dietitian, 
but the wife of the Food Administrator herself, is responsible 
for the fact that if every family practiced principles of food 
conservation as completely and consistently as does the 
Hoover household, a considerable part of the Food Adminis- 
tration’s nation-wide organization could be done away with 
to-morrow because sufficient food would be saved to meet the 
demands of our Allies. 

It is Mrs. Hoover herself who makes the daily 
decisions in the conduct of her home, and it is 
from her that those serving her have learned 
that in that home, at least, food conservation is 
a matter of principle and of patriotism; that it 
is alive and real, a practical code for each day, 
to be observed in both the spirit and the letter 
just as faithfully as the code of manners or 
of morals. 
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The Enlisted Wif 





From the Private Book of Judith Taine Wendell 
Transcribed by Grace S. Richmond 


Judith Taine, who was married to Lieut. Kirke Wendell, 
Junior, just before he sailed for France, has been keeping 
for some months in a small blue book a little record which 
he may see when he returns. It begins with the last para- 
graph of a letter from her young husband. G. S.R. 


the man I’m beginning to hope I am, over here in France. If 

manhood means standing up straight and strong, facing the 
future without the old boyish fears and without the old boyish love 
of ease and snug corners—then—well, time will prove me anyhow. 
Darling, can you guess how you are with me every waking moment — 
and some of the sleeping ones, too, when I’m lucky? My wife—even 
though I could be with her only those few hours after father married 
us—how absolutely she is that! My enlisting wife, my fighting 
comrade !—On, Judith! 


I YOU hadn’t enlisted with me, my Judith, I shouldn’t be half 


I don’t cry often—not I, Judith Taine Wendell. I can’t 
afford to cry; there’s too much to be done. But that last 
paragraph did bring the tears—happy ones—and I kissed 
the dear words again and again before I tucked the letter 
away in the warm place where each one lives, day and 
night, till the next one comes. Oh, Kirke! Even you don’t 
know yet how “absolutely’”’ I am your wife! 

Somehow I want to write it all out, or as much of it as 
I can, for you to read some day—when you come back. I 
can’t put much of it in letters, with the thought of the 
censor before my mind, but I can put it in this little blue 
book, for nobody ever to see but you and me. 

When we first met, the night you came with Jack Redding 
to our home, where the girls and I were entertaining a 
hundred men from the barracks, I saw you before you saw 
me. Out of the six of us who were receiving with Aunt 
Mary you didn’t know which was Judith Taine, but I knew 
Kirke Wendell, Junior, because Jack had de- 
scribed you to me. Want to hear the description, 
dear? 

“You'll know him,” Jack said, “by his like- 
ness to his father, whom you admire so much, 
though he’s rather like his mother too—and she’s 
a beauty. But Kirke, Junior, has the same quick, 
keen look of the eye that Mr. Wendell has, and 
the same determined sort of mouth and chin. 
He wasn’t what you’d call a regular grind at text- 
books, but he was pretty bookish in general. 
None of us ever thought he’d make a soldier; we 
expected he’d follow his father and wear the 
preacher's gown some day. But now he’s getting 
more soldierly than any of us—slim and straight 
as an arrow—and the training’s broadening his 
shoulders already and bringing the blood into 
what used to be rather a pale cheek. Oh, old 
Kirke, Junior, is a peach of a chap, as you'll see 
the minute I bring him in to-night. You and he 
ought to hit it off mighty well; I take it you’d 
see things from about the same angle.” 

The same angle! Does that express it, Kirke, 
Junior? 

You came up, straight through the crowd with 
Jack, not uncertainly, as some of the boys come, 
but as one accustomed to do things in the nicest 
way. I watched you as you talked with Aunt 
Mary, and I saw how she liked you instantly. 
Aunt Mary Taine’s pretty discerning, and it takes 
even more than good breeding to appeal to her 
strongly on first acquaintance. Then you turned 
to me and—we looked straight at each other as 
I gave you my hand. Somehow I found it singu- 
larly hard to look away and I think 
you did too. I know you did—haven’t you told 
me so? 


WO months afterward, when, just a week 

before you were to leave training camp to go 
down to take ship, we became engaged, I knew 
you couldn’t sail without marrying me. You 
thought you could; you thought you mustn’t 
ask that of me after so short an engagement. 
But I knew it must happen. You see —— 

I knew Margarita Madden—Captain Madden’s 
wife; I had always known her. She is only four 
years older than I, but she married at twenty- 
one, so she had had time to have seven years of 
married life, and two lovely children, before her 
husband had to go to France with his company 
last summer. I knew just how Margarita had 
taken the whole thing, just how bravely she had 
told him to go and how splerididly she is facing 
it all now. This is one of the things she had said 
tome: “ Judy, even if he—shouldn’t come back, 
I should always be thankful I had been his wife and borne 
his children. And desperately as I miss him, if I could have 
him back safe in my arms to-night—I wouldn’t recall him 
if it meant that he stopped serving his country. But, oh, 
how glad I am that we’ve had those seven years together!” 

Those words of hers had taken hold of me; I couldn’t 
forget them. So I knew what would happen, even though 
you didn’t say a word of it till we had gone to your home, 
two hundred miles away, for those last fourteen hours with 
your family. We couldn’t even go on the same train, for 
you had to be with the troops, while I traveled with your 
father. What a father he is! He looked so young and vigor- 
ous, after the months at training camp which his church 
allowed him, and it was such a comfort to take that journey 
with him, since I couldn’t be with you. 

We reached the house late, and it was nine o’clock that 
evening—do you remember?—when you said what I had 
been longing to have you say and what I should have said 
myself if you hadn’t: ‘‘ Dearest, it seems as if I couldn’t go 
without you. There’s only one way I can take you with me. 
Are you—could you— be brave enough for that ?”’ 

And I answered: “I shall go with you in the spirit any- 
way. But—in the flesh—I’m afraid I’m not brave enough 
to stay—without it.” 

Your face, then—shall I ever forget it? Then we went to 
your father and mother—your beautiful mother, your glorious 
father—and told them what we wanted. Your father looked 
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V7E INTERRUPT in this number the success- 
ful series of “ Mrs. Redding Sees it Through,” 

to allow Mrs. Richmond to give our readers this 
wonderful picture of a young “enlisted wife” who 
matried her husband the ae before he left for 
“over there.” It gives the enlisted wife—for the 
first time in print—a voice ; and her feelings and 
sentiments, as they are here expressed, will be re- 
flected in the hearts of thousands of other “enlisted 


wives.” —THE EDITORS. 











from one to the other of us, and then at her, and then back 
at us, and said—oh, so gently !—‘‘ Children, is it marriage not 
only of the flesh but of the spirit that you want?” 

It was so strange, how he used almost my very words. 
That made me understand something I think I had been 
longing to express, and I knew instantly why, why I wanted 
to be married to you before you went. It was the deepest, 
the very deepest part of marriage that I wanted, that which 
can have no end, that which death itself cannot destroy. 
Oh, that was what we must have—the true Sacrament. 

Your hands were in both your father’s as you answered, 
and I could hear the feeling in your voice: ‘‘ You understand, 
father—you always do!” 

So we were married. I can hardly describe that, dear. It’s 
a strange, stirring picture in my memory. But I’m going 
to try a little, for I want all I can keep of the picture, though 





Mrs. Grace S. Richmond as She is To-Day 


nothing that could be seen was the real thing—it was what 
could not be seen. 

That dear boy, Jack Redding, dashing about with us in 
the Redding car, saw to all the necessary preliminaries 
in the quickest possible way, so that it was barely eleven 
o’clock when we came into the big, quiet interior of the ‘old 
stone church where your father has preached for ten years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Redding were there—he, big and fine of 
presence, such a distinguished figure as he stood; she, with 
that interesting personality which I have come to know and 
love so well, eager and charming, quick of smile and sym- 
pathy, so like her son. I didn’t wonder, even then, that 
your father said: ‘‘We must have Barry and Josephine Red- 
ding to see us through.”” There were only a few others—your 
special friends, and Phyllis, the old negro servant who has 
been in your family so long. 


H, BUT I can’t describe the Marriage Service itself, Kirke 
dear. Beautiful as it was to us, the most wonderful thing 
was that which came next morning, wasn’t it? The cere- 
mony which bound us was only the symbol of that which 
was really happening. But I don’t think either of us knew 
all our marriage meant till that other Service 





I remember most vividly of all your father’s face as he 
spoke all those tremendously solemn words from the little 
black book he held—it shook a little in his hands more than 
once. His only son! Somehow, for just one flashing instant 


there came into my mind the thought of another Father, and 
another Only Son. Did your father know now more than he 
had ever known before of another Sacrifice? 

His voice was low, but strong and sweet—it was only his 
hands which trembled. Dear, your hand, holding mine, 
trembled, too, though your grasp was like iron all through 
to the end, and your voice, like his, kept control in the re- 
sponses better than mine. 

That was the soldier in you, I suppose, already dominant — 
the mastery of the will which you were so fast acquiring and 
which, through your letters, I so constantly recognize as 
growing, growing, so that mine must grow fast, too, to keep 
pace with you, my soldier! 

Then, very soon, we were coming out of the church, my 
hand still fast in yours, across the half shadow, half light of 
the manse lawn to the manse itself. The tall clock in the 
hall pointed to half past eleven as we came in. And your 
train was to leave at six in the morning! Was ever time so 
short ? 

When the others had—so quickly—said good night and 
gone, your father came to us and spoke softly, with those 
piercingly tender eyes of his searching our faces. 

“‘ Judith—Kirke—do you want the greatest thing I can 
give you enough to come down in the morning ten minutes 
before you otherwise need?” 

I did not know what he meant—stupid I! But you, who 
are your blessed father’s son and have been brought up under 
his ministry, knew in an instant. Your glance flew to mine. 
You saw that I was all astray, and you answered for me 
without trying to explain. I saw that something, all at once, 
had moved you more deeply than you had yet been moved. 

“Yes, father,” you said, and put both hands on his 
shoulders, and he took hold of your hands and smiled 
gravely into your eyes as if you had given him 
something he wanted very much. I know now 
what it was—oh, how I know! Proof, absolute 
proof, of that test of the spirit he was making of 
us both. Then he said good night. 


T A QUARTER before five o’clock next 
morning it was still dark, like black night, 
for the village lights were all out at that early 
hour and only the rays which streamed across 
the manse lawn from the living room showed us 
our way to the vestry door of the church. The 
dead ivy leaves about that door swayed and 
rustled in the October wind as we entered, your 
father and you and I—nobody else. Even yet I 
hardly knew what was tocome. But then, as we 
went through the vestry into the church itself, 
where subdued lights shone at the front only, I 
saw suddenly what told me—and my aching 
heart stood still. There was one more thing 
one ‘‘greatest thing,” as he had said—that we 
might have before we faced our parting. 

On the Communion table, on a small white 
cloth, stood the tiny Sacrament set which I have 
since learned is the one which Kirke Wendell, 
Minister, uses when he goes to offer the Service 
to one or another of those who from illness or 
age are unable tocometothechurch table. There 
isa littlesilver flagon, asilverchalice,asilver plate, 
each with the “I. H. S.”’ exquisitely wrought 
upon it. The sight of these brought the strangest 
mingling of pain and joy that I have ever known. 

You had your arm about me, dearest, as we 
came to the table, for suddenly I was shaking 
like a leaf. But soon your strong clasp quieted 
me; and your father’s face helped me too. It 
was the face of a saint, but a fighting saint— 
lips close set, eyes steady, with a look of peace 
in them—hard-won peace, but sure. I had a 
glimpse of what faith might be in a human soul, 
faith triumphant over sight. Might I win it? 
If I did it would be he who brought me to it. 
And—you. 

I can’t tell of the moments which followed. 
As I write I have your father’s little, worn, black 
book before me, open at the Communion Service. 
I can hear again the words he read, in that rich 
and quiet voice: ‘“ Almighty God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whose once offering up of 
Himself, by Himself, upon the cross, once for all, 
we commemorate before Thee’’—so it began. 

Certain phrases are burned into my memory— 
I don’t need the little book to recall them: 
“Here we offer and present, O Lord, ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and living sacrifice’”’ “that we may 
receive by faith Christ crucified forus” . . . . ‘that 
He may live in us and we in Him” . . . . “This is 
My Body, broken for you” ““My Blood, shed 
for many for the remission of sins” . . . . ‘as we have 
been made partakers of Christ, so enable us to hold fast that 
which we have received”. . “may behold Him with 
unveiléd face”’ “faultless before the presence of 
His glory with exceeding joy” . . . . “working in you 
that which is well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ: to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

O my beloved—the little plate with the two morsels of 
bread—the tiny cup which your father set to my lips and 
then to yours—what strength of sacrifice was in them! I 
was weak with dread when I knelt before that table. When 
Irose . . . I could look into your face and smile. What 
had happened? I don’t know. I shall never know, perhaps. 
But this I do know—I could face it all. And so could you 
face it all. 

Intangible?. Yes. But more real than anything I ever 
knew. It was the marriage of our spirits. After that—what 
was there to fear? Not “death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” . 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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What Secretary Baker Thinks of 
Women’s Work in This War 


F ALL the women in America were to stop 
I doing the things that they are doing and 

making the sacrifices that they are making 
to the conduct of the war, we should have to 
withdraw from the war. One of the demonstra- 
tions that this war is making, and one of the 
results it is bringing home, is that men and 
women are essential partners in industrial and 
commercial civilization, in any modern civili- 


zation. Pm wee 
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What You Should Know 
About the War 


S THE war progresses it becomes even more 
vitally important that every American 
should be fully informed of the more significant 
facts in relation to it, lest a misinformed, mis- 
guided public opinion hinder the achievement 
of our national purposes. 

Some of the publications which the Depart- 
ment of Educational Propaganda of the Wom- 
en’s Committee wants you to have, and which 
have been issued by the Committee on Public 
Information at Washington, were mentioned on 
this page last month; still others are now 
available. Here they are: 

“Conquest and Kultur.’”? The aims of the 
Germans in their own words. If this book were 
not made up of what our enemies themselves 
have been saying about their war plans and their 
schemes with reference to other countries, you 
could hardly believe what it shows. It will give 
you a much better understanding of what this 
war means. Included in this book is a map 
showing what the so-called Pan-German plan 
really is: 

“German War Practices.’’ Part I—‘“‘Treat- 
ment of Civilians.”’ You can hardly understand 
what a war ‘“‘made in Germany”’ really is until 
you read this record of what the Germans have 
laid down for themselves as proper conduct in 
war and executed upon the population of the 
areas which they have overrun. Part II— 
“Treatment of Conquered Territory.” This 
book reveals what Germany does to the lands 
that come within the grasp of her military 
power. 

Each of the above may be obtained free of 
charge by any American by writing to the 
Committee on Public Information at Washing- 
ton. 

“War Cyclopedia,’ 25 cents. This book is 
just what its name implies—a reference book 
on the war in which you will find the answer to 
about any question about the war and the war’s 
operations that you can ask. As indicated, this 
book is not free; it is sold by the Committee on 
Public Information at 25 cents a copy. 

The Committee on Public Information con- 
sists of George Creel, chairman, appointed by 
President Wilson, and the,Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy as the other members. Thus the high 
official character of the committee is obvious, 
and all its publications may be accepted as 
authoritative. They are indeed your Govern- 
ment’s endeavor to tell you what you would 
like to know, and ought to know, about this 
war and all it means to women. 


This is Milk Month 


Bees is the month in which the Food Ad- 
ministration is concentrating on an endeavor 
to tell all the people, and mothers in particular, 
of the importance of milk in our present food 
emergency. 

In this campaign for a larger use of milk and 
dairy products the forces of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense are 
everywhere coéperating. 

In this connection attention is called to a 
free booklet just published by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, telling why milk is 
the most important food for growing children 
and giving suggestions as to the kinds of milk 
and milk products that can be used in household 
cooking and as food for older children. Every 
mother especially should have this booklet, 
which may be obtained by addressing the 
Bureau at Washington, D. C. 
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What Women Ask for War Service 


HE whole world recognizes the fact that modern warfare demands two 

equally necessary forces for its successful prosecution: the armed force 
in the field and the arming-and-supporting force at home; and it is impos- 
sible to predict which is more important in securing ultimate victory. 

The fact that emphasis has always been placed upon the need of the 
organization and training of the armed forces has been heretofore, and in the 
opinion of many is still, regarded of paramount importance, so that the atten- 
tion of the public is unduly centered upon that phase of war service, to the 
neglect, or failure, of securing the best and most efficient results from the 
sustaining forces at home. 

The Government is exerting all its powers upon mobilization and provid- 
ing for the immediate needs of the Army and the Navy and, in addition, is 
doing its utmost to relieve the condition which confronts the civilian popula- 
tion; yet the situation is such that more attention must be given to the organ- 
ization of the civil army if it is to do its part in equipping and supporting 
the men in the field and give to our Allies such assistance as the exigencies 
of the case demand. 

This civil army is necessarily composed ofboth men and women; woman 
power is needed and is being utilized by the Government as well as that of 
men. Neither the Government nor society can longer afford to regard 
women’s efforts as merely supplementary to those of men, which leads to the 
suggestion that women should become integral parts of all bodies organized 
for war work in which women are engaged and their services accepted. 

Women are called upon to render definite service —often given neither 
money nor Governmental backing, but expected to work without adequate 
equipment of office or office staff, and compelled to raise the funds necessary 
to carry out the plans. Owing to these drawbacks they have sometimes 
failed. The plans have then been taken over by men who have been provided 
with headquarters, office staffs and money to proceed with the task, with 
the result that comparisons have been drawn between the efficiency of men 
and the inefficiency of women. 

Justice demands that, since the Government must have the services of 
women, they must insist upon demanding that the Government which they 
serve shall give them and their service support, recognition and opportunity — 
not because they are women, but because the Government requires from its 
woman power the best possible service, which it cannot give without adequate 
material support any more than could the ancient Israelites make good 
“brick without straw.” 

The wisdom of complete cooperation between men and women will be the 
more readily seen when we realize that it will not be long before still larger 
groups of men will be called into active service, and women will be needed 
not only to work but to direct and control large enterprises, both for the 
civil and military authorities. Therefore, wisdom demands that we face this 
fact in the beginning and prepare for it. Preparedness for war is not limited 
to the mere equipment of soldiers in the field, but concerns the whole life of 
the nation at war. 

Since the Government desires the best services of women, it must hence- 
forth recognize them, not as supplementing the work of man, but as co- 


workers as they are co-sufferers ch, 


with them in all that war means. 








“God Save Our Men” 


God save our splendid men; 

Send them safe home again— 

God save our men. 

Make them victorious, 

Faithful, chivalrous; 

They are so dear to us— 

God save our men. 
\ HEREVER flies the British flag, wherever 

English or Colonials are gathered, the 

song of supreme significance is ‘‘God Save the 
King.” It is the symbol of British sovereignty 
throughout the Empire; it represents devotion 
to the British Government and its institutions. 
It means much, therefore, that the women of 
Canada have added to “‘God Save the King” 
the stanza printed above. 

We have in the United States the same song 
with, of course, different words. It is ‘‘ Amer- 
ica.””’ We are now making common cause with 
England, and with Canada, our nearest neigh- 
bor. It is therefore most appropriate that 
American women henceforth join with Cana- 
dian women in singing this tribute to and 
appeal for our men who have gone out to fight 
side by side with their men. 

The Woman’s Committee approves of this 
and urges that the stanza be added whenever 
“America” is sung during this war. 


Can You Contribute? 


LREADY the job of preparing for the his- 
tory ef this war has been started. The 
Government has begun to collect and compile 
information about the scores of enterprises relat- 
ing to food developed in vast number by public 
authorities, organizations and individuals. 

In this task the Department of Food Produc- 
tion and Home Economics of the Woman’s 
Committee is assisting, and it calls upon war- 
working women everywhere to helpit. Through 
official channels the Government will get com- 
plete reports of food enterprises undertaken 
under the auspices of Federal, state or munici- 
pal authorities. 

But there are many others, supported by 
private organizations or individuals which will 
not be thus reported; yet records of them 
should be had and preserved. Therefore, if you 
have been taking part in some practical plan 
of helping in the food emergency or know of 
one that seems likely not to be reported on 
through official channels, get the facts about it 
and send a brief report to your State Division. 

In addition to the facts as to plan, purpose 
and result of such enterprises, any posters, 
leaflets or other printed material relating to it 
may be included. 


Filling the Cash Box 


He to obtain enough money to meet the 
necessary expenses of the work they are 
doing is a problem for both State Division and 
local units of the Woman’s Committee. Here 
are a few of the methods that are being used: 
The Financial Secretary of the Illinois Division 
took two huge maps of the European war zones 
and cut each into something over 1100 pieces. 
The pieces were mailed to women with the re- 
quest that each pin a bill to the piece she re- 
ceived and return it to the committee. As the 
sections were received back, they were fitted 
into their proper places and the maps thus re- 
stored to their original completeness. 

The progress of the restoration of the map 
and the money it represented proved a means 
of exciting great interest in the Woman’s Com- 
mittee and its efforts. Appropriate picture 
puzzles may be used in the same way. This 
scheme is very flexible. 

Here is another plan, combining both money- 
raising and food-saving demonstrations: Massa- 
chusetts women organized a Liberty Bread 
Shop, where the public was shown how wheat- 
saving breads are made and loaves sold to all 
who cared to buy. 

In Illinois, again, conservation of sugar was 
stimulated by offering prizes for the best sugar- 
less candy recipes. The prize-winning recipes, 
together with others found commendable, were 
published in a pamphlet now sold by the Press 
Committee of the Woman’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, at its offices in Chicago, 
for 15 cents each. 


Women’s War Work at Home 
and Abroad 


TALIAN women have organized in the larger 
cities visited by many soldiers free informa- 
tion bureaus, where men on journeys are sup- 
plied with every conceivable kind of information 
and assistance. 
* *k * 


Thousands of women have rendered inval- 
uable volunteer war service by helping, as 
clerks, etc., the thousands of draft boards 
throughout the country. 


* ok 


Nurseries are fast being introduced as ad- 
juncts of factories in both England and France, 
to care for the children of employed mothers. 
They have created a great demand for women 
trained in nursing and child culture. q 


* ok * 


In the Maryland Division women are now 
offered opportunities to get instruction in book- 
keeping, dietetics, home nursing, French, motor 
mechanism, ‘stenography, telephone operating, 
telegraphy, domestic art and science, home 
management and motor driving. In most cases 


women representing the Woman’s Committee ~ 


can receive this instruction at reduced rates. 
* ck ok 


English women are taking the lead in a pow- 
erful movement for complete overhaul and re- 
construction of the British educational system. 
It is seriously proposed to establish a national 
system of nursery schools which would take 
entire charge of child training from infancy to 
the age of seven. This plan calls for an army 
of nursery teachers and teacher nurses. 


* * 


Women of the Vermont Division are urging 
abandonment of the usual spring vacation in 
schools and colleges so that students may be 
released for agricultural work earlier this sum- 
mer without shortening the actual time given 
to their studies. a ah 

When English women physicians offered 
their services to the military authorities early 
in the war they were unceremoniously turned 
down. Now they are pronounced “second to 
none” by men surgeons with the troops, and 
one military hospital in London is in charge 


of a woman. eee 


The Connecticut Council of Defense is award- 
ing honor certificates to girls who last season 
canned or dried more than 100 pounds of food— 
a good example to be followed in other states 
this year. 


= _—___—____ A ——_—————=_$_=_—_————————_— 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


An Official Department Edited and 
Conducted by 


William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 


The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 





HE American Red Cross has 
assumed this winter the task 
of helping to relieve the dis- 
tress among the civil population of 
France and that part of Belgium 
which remains outside the German 
lines. 

It has particularly dedicated its 
resources to the proper care of the 
thousands of children from whom 
war has ruthlessly taken the home 
comforts which they require. 

No one in position to render even 
the smallest degree of assistance 
could refuse to contribute it in the 
face of the desperate need of these 
children. Not only have they been 
deprived, for more than three years, 
of enjoyment of the inalienable 
rights of normal boyhood and girl- 
hood, and not only have they been 
separated from, or have even lost 
altogether, fathers, mothers and 
other dear ones, but they are men- 
aced with the deprivation of food, 
clothing and shelter—the very ne- 
cessities of bare existence, in fact. 
There is no mother anywhere 
whose heart could fail to respond 
to the call for help in behalf of 
these little ones. 

There are other reasons which 
make it the special duty of Amer- 
ican women to meet this need. In 
the first place, France is our Ally. 
By joining her in war last year we 
tacitly admitted that for nearly 
three years previous France was 
fighting our fight. The forces of 
the United States are moving, as 
rapidly as possible, to a place in 
the French battle front to relieve 
France as soon as ever we may of 
some of the burden that she has 
been bearing. 

But not even our best efforts 
have enabled us as yet to take 
over any large share of the actual 
fighting. We can, however, bear, 
and already are bearing, some of 
the burden of caring for the French 
civil population, whose capacity 
for providing for itself has been 
terribly weakened by war. 

Further than this is the fact that 
care of the women and children 


Only Strong Materials are Wanted. 
The Girl’s Chemise Should be 
of Heavy Unbleached Muslin 





The Child’s 
Waist. Should be Flannel, Out- 


ing Flannel, or Flannelette 


The New Red Cross Work 
For the Boys and Girls of France and Belgium 


Here are Things Which Every Woman and Girl Can Make and Thereby 
Help Our Allies Endure the Strain of War 


Petticoat With a 





behind the lines in France is a di- 

rect contribution to the military 

strength of France. American fathers and hus- 
bands are not expected to fight well when their 
every thought is one of anxiety about the welfare 
of their dear ones at home. Neither can French- 
men do well what is required of them unless 
assured that some provision is being made for 
their families. 

The Red Cross can give to the children of 
France and Belgium the help they need only as 
the American people are ready to make good its 
pledge. The Red Cross therefore asks every 
woman who believes in helping little children, 
who believes in winning this war for America, 
to do as much as she can in the making of such 
garments as are shown on this page. 


Warning to Workers 


UCH as large quantities of garments are 

needed, the Red Cross finds it imperative 
to insist that only such articles of clothing as 
conform to the requirements stated here and 
in official circulars be offered. 

The French and Belgian people have very 
definite ideas of their own needs, and are most 
unwilling to change the habits and customs of 
generations and centuries. 

This is a time to help them in the way in 
which they wish to be helped and not try to 
force our own opinions and practices upon them. 

It is therefore essential that all workers 
everywhere seeking to assist in furnishing some 
of the needed garments use only the official 
Red Cross patterns for the garments indicated 
here and in the ‘official circulars. These pat- 
terns were adopted only after most careful and 
thorough study in the areas where relief is 
needed. They conform to the usage of the 
majority of the people in France and Belgium. 

It is useless, too, to send a garment which is 
not made of the strongest and most durable 
material. All garments sent to refugees are 





The Boys’ Blouse Suits are of Serge 
or Any Strong Warm Material, Gray, 
Black, Brown or Navy Blue in Color 


certain to receive the hardest kind of use, and 
it is a waste of material, labor and precious ship- 
ping space to make and send garments which 
will not give the longest possible service. 

It is therefore urged that all materials for 
these garments be bought from the Supply 
Department of the Red Cross, or that workers 
procure from Chapter workrooms cut-out gar- 
ments to be taken away and made at home. If 
either of these methods is followed the right 
material will be used, without waste, and the 
proper patterns will be followed. For example, 
the French have a real distaste for bright colors, 
and regard them as especially unsuitable at this 
time—facts not known to or appreciated by 
many women in this country. 

A few of the garments listed here, such as 
woven underwear, stockings, sweaters, etc., can 
be purchased, but it is preferred that individuals 





The Cape With Hood is Made of 
Any Dark Woolen Material 





Pinafores are of a Good Quality 
of Black Sateen or Galatea 


nel From Official Pattern 


Used for the Drawers. 


The Child’s Nightgown Should 
be Made of White Outing Flan- 





Heavy Unbleached Muslin is 
They 
Should be the Open Model 


How to Get Patterns 


FFICIAL Red Cross patterns 

may be secured from all stores 

at which patterns are sold, or direct 

from practically all the standard 
pattern companies. 


Garments Which You 
Can Help Furnish 
For Children From 1 to 5 Years 
of Age 
UNDERSHIRTS— Woven wool and cot- 
ton, long sleeves, very heavy. 

*PETTICOATS WiTH Waist—Mate- 
rial: Flannel, outing flannel, or 
flannelette. No bright colors. 

*DRESSES—To be made of warm and 
durable material, which is service- 
able in color. No bright colors. 
Any official patterns for children’s 
dresses may be used. 

KNITTED JERSEY Suits—Similar to 

. Brownie suits, in dark colors. 

STOCKINGS AND Socks—Very heavy 
and durable, of ribbed cotton. 
Black only. 

*CaPE WitH Hoop— Material: 
Woolen cloaking, strong and warm. 
Dark colors only; preferably black 
or navy blue. 


For Boys Up to 16 Years of Age 


*UNDERSHIRTS— Material: Flannel or 
outing flannel like pattern. Color: 
White, unbleached, or light colors 
in fine stripes. These garments 
may also be purchased in woven 
wool and cotton, heavy weight, 
long sleeves. Sizes 5 to 16 years. 

*UNDERDRAWERS— Material: For 
winter—Flannel or outing flannel 
like pattern. These garments may 
also be purchased in woven wool 
and cotton, heavy weight. 

For summer—Outing flannel, flan- 
nelette, or unbleached muslin. 
Sizes from 5 to 16 years. 

*BLOoUSE Surts— Material: For win- 
ter—Serge or any very strong warm 
material. Gray, black, brown or 
navy blue. 

For summer—Strong twill or ging- 





Sweaters are Wool, Wool and 
Cotton, or Heavy Cotton 


leave this to the Chapters, who will be fully 
informed as to the Specifications of these pur- 
chasable garments. Cash donations will there- 
fore be most acceptable to any Chapter. Still 
other articles, such as shoes, suits for older 
boys, etc., will be purchased only by the Red 
Cross Supply Department in order to insure 
the shipment of correct models only. 


Where to Send Garments 


ARMENTS for boy and girl refugees should 

be forwarded through your nearest Red 
Cross Chapter. Chapters will be held respon- 
sible for the proper inspection, packing and 
shipping of garments made or received by them. 
If no Chapter is near you, you may send fin- 
ished garments to the Red Cross Supply Depot, 
New York, N. Y. 





ham. No bright colors. Sizes from 
3 to 12 years. 

*SHIrRTS— Material: Flannel or out- 
ing flannel, preferably gray or blue. Sizes 
from 12 to 16 years. 

*PINAFORES— Material: Good quality black 
sateen or galatea for boys over 7 years old. 
Smaller sizes, fifty per cent black and fifty 
per cent checked blue-and-white gingham. 
No pink, red or bright-colored checks. 

SWEATERS— Material: Wool, or wool and cot- 
ton, or heavy cotton, light or dark, never 
bright. Any simple model with long sleeves, 
to button down the front or slipover the head. 
Sizes from 5 to 16 years. 

STOCKINGS AND Socks— Knitted ribbed cotton, 
very heavy. Black. Sizes: Socks, from 5 to 
12 years; stockings, from 7 to 15 years. 


For Girls Up to 16 Years of Age 


*CHEMISES— Material: Heavy unbleached mus- 
lin. Sizes from 5 to 16 years. 

*DRAWERS— Material: Heavy unbleached mus- 
lin. Open model. Sizes from 5 to 16 years. 

*PrTTICOATS— Material: Flannel or outing 
flannel, preferably gray. No bright colors. 
Sizes from 5 to 14 years. 

*DreESSES— Material: Serge, or any very strong 
warm material. Colors: Gray, brown or 
navy blue. Never bright colors. Sizes from 
5 to 14 years. 

*PINAFORES— Material: Good quality black 
sateen or galatea. Same model as for boys. 
For every two black pinafores make one ‘of 
blue-and-white-checked gingham. No pink 
or red checks. Sizes from 5 to 14 years. 

*SWEATERS— Material: Wool, or wool and cot- 
ton, or heavy cotton. Longsleeves. Should 
button up the front. Colors: Gray, brown 
or dark blue. 

*STOCKINGS AND Socks—Knitted ribbed cot- 
ton, very heavy. Black. Sizes: Socks, up 
to 6 years; stockings, from 5 to 16 years. 





*Garments for which official patterns must be used; 
other garments may be purchased. 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


OING out to hoe looks like one of the joys of life as these merry girls did it last in a central camp and were distributed daily as needed on neighboring farms. The 
summer at Bedford Hills, New York. At this women’s agricultural camp college success of the camp was due to the executive ability of its dean, Miss Ida Ogilvie, of the 
graduates, under-graduates, professional women and industrial workers were housed Department of Geology, Barnard College, New York City. 


PHOTOG APH BY JESSIE TARBC X BEALS 
HROUGH the drying systems which Mrs. A. Louise 
Andreas advocated in several lectures a day for weeks, 
often from special trains provided by the railroads, vast 
quantities of food were saved last summer. Mrs. Andreas Sawaya GE wh 
studied the problem so successfully that she has been ISS MABEL HYDE KITTREDGE, w : Office 
consulted by.food experts of the Canadian Government. is at 62 Washington Square, New York City, 
Her Testing Kitchen and Cooking School is at 148 East organized the work of the New York City canning and 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. - dehydrating plant. Food that was not considered per- 
7 ' fect enough to be put on the market for sale was taken 
into the city kitchen and canned or dried, under Miss 
Kittredge’s direction, by a corps of volunteer women workers. 


© BROWN BROTHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
NDER the di- 
rection of Miss 
May B. Van Arsdale, 
of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, the New York 
City Food Aid Com- 
mittee conducted . 


demonstrations from : RS. R. W. Barber, who lives on Route 
this auto truck in all : No. 4, R.F.D., Boise, Idaho, by rais- - 
parts of the city. The e ing rabbits combats the high cost of living 
passer-by was shown : : and thereby conserves meat by supplying nu- 
how to use wheat and tritious and palatable meat at a moderate price 
meat substitutes. in place of the costly steak and roast. She is 
Nearly half a million : doing the thing to which the climate and agri- 
food-saving recipes re cultural conditions of her state lend themselves 
were distributed most successfully. 

from this truck in 

three months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM WILOMAN MAGAZINE AND NEWS SERVICE 














PHOTOGRAPH BY LANDSTROM 


RS. GEORGE WEAR, of Bakers- 

field, California, specializes in chicken 
raising, but last summer turned her atten- 
tion to food raising. Judging by the beauty 
of her prize-winning exhibit on the right 
she well deserved the National Certificate 
of Merit and the prize of $5 that were 
awarded by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission. 











PHOTOGRAPH HARRIS & EWING 
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RS. THEODORE BAILEY, chairman of the Orange County, New 
York, Food Conservation Battalion, centered at Chester, New York, 
assigned a captain to each of the twenty townships of the county, whose 
duty it was tosee that nothing in her district was wasted. Surplus fruits 
and vegetables were brought to central depots. Two of the captains 
are shown in the photograph, taken in a corner of the office. 











HIS group of war- 
winning women are 
members of the Commu- 
nity Club representing 
sixty families of North Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and they 
had the honor of operating 
last summer the first com- 
munity drying plant es- 
tablished in this country. 
It is owned by the Lincoln 
Rotary Club, of which 
Mrs. E. E. Sprague, of 
North Lincoln, is presi- 
dent. Patrons prepared 
their vegetables and fruit 
before going to the plant. 
Achargeper tray was made 
to cover the cost of opera- 
tion and the salary of the 
caretaker. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, 
University Farm, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will tell any 
community how to estab- 
lish such a plant. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC. 


si Community Farm started by Mrs. Thomas F. Burgess, of Scarsdale, New 
York, made that locality self-sustaining so far as winter vegetables were con- 
cerned, The use of thirty acres was donated and the men, women and children of 
the town were the workers. On September twentieth all stockholders and workers 
were asked to name the kind and quantity of vegetables they wished applied to 
their accounts; prices and quantities were adjusted accordingly and delivery made. 


© 'tNTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 
F NORTHERN families would eat as much corn meal as is customary in all Southern 
homes the wheat problem would be solved. So thought Miss Elizabeth Allen, of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, and in her office at 120 West 




















Adams Street, Chicago, she laid the plans that brought these colored mammies to show 
Chicago women how good are corn-meal breads and cakes. 





T THE suggestion of Miss Mary L. 
Canfield, supervisor of domestic sci- 
ence in the public schools of Newark, New 
Jersey, the Board of Education appropriated 
$5000 toward helping to plant, harvest and 


school children in school gardens last summer. 
The food was canned by the mothers of the 
children in the kitchens of the schools. Their 
work was credited on tickets like that illus- 
trated below, and the photograph on the 
left shows the mothers having their tickets 
redeemed during the winter for so many pints 
or quarts of the conserved food. 
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|_| EACH SQUARE PUNCHED = I HOUR'S WORK. 
| HOURS OF, WORK SHOWN ON THIS CARD 
| | WILL BE PAID FOR WITH FOOD ONLY. 
a NEWARK CITY 
CANNING 4° DRYING PLANT 
OPERATED UNDER DIRECTION OF THE 
MAYOR'S COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Betty Bonnet’s Household Servants 


By Sheila Young 








NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. By pasting an inch-wide 
strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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High value for your money! 


In fact you get a two-fold value in this nourishing soup. 

You not only get unusual food value in the soup itself but you save money 
in using it. You do not have to add anything to make it complete. You 
have no expense for extra materials, no cooking cost, no labor, no waste. 

You have a delicious strength-giving food all cooked, prepared and 


ready for your table in three minutes. 


almost make a meal of it. 


A food so satisfying that you can 


There is not a food you can name more truly economical than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It supplies practically every element 
essential to a properly balanced diet. 

The invigorating stock we make 
from high grade Government in- 
spected beef. In this stock we com- 
bine choice potatoes, chantenay car- 
rots and Canadian rutabagas—at- 
tractively diced. We add baby lima 
beans, small peas, barley, rice, Coun- 
try Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage 
and fresh okra, celery and parsley. 
We include also a fine tomato purée, 
a sprinkling of macaroni alphabets 
and a slight flavoring of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers. 

You could not buy the materials 
and make such a soup at anywhere 
near so low a cost. 


You will find it true economy to keep a supply of this 
wholesome appetizing soup always on hand. Be sure to 
add boiling water. Bring the soup to the boiling point, allow 


it to simmer a moment, then serve. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 





In using Campbell’s you have the 
benefit of the entire Campbell or- 
ganization—the extensive Campbell 
farms,the Campbell agricultural staff, 
our staff of expert buyers and experi- 
enced chefs, the Campbell kitchens 
with their unequaled equipment 
and facilities. 

All this is co-operative economy on 
the largest scale. It insures you the 
finest and freshest ingredients. It 
eliminates the loss, waste and spoilage 
of retail marketing. It makes a differ- 
ence in your gas bill or coal bill. Best 
of all it provides you with a never 
failing source of 
health and vigorous 
condition. 





Vermicelli-Tomato 


Soup 
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Copyright 1917 by Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc. 


What can be more truly ex- 
pressive of the fascination and 
soothing restfulness of knitting with 





‘Standard of Quality 


than this exquisite picture “The Yarn You 
Love to Use” painted by the well-known 
artist, C. D. Williams 





Special Offer 


We will send you the delightful picture 
shown in eee Te reproduced id . 
a special process which brings out exactly 
the beautiful colors of the original, in large 
size (15x20 in.) suitable for —— 
receipt of 10 cents. Ideal for your home, 
club room and knitting circle; bears no 
advertising. Do not delay; limited supply. 











Bear Brand Yarns occupy a position 
of unquestioned leadership, not only for 
their fashionable colorings but for unap- 
proached quality which is guaranteed by 
half a century's experience in producing 
the world’s finest worsteds. 


The season's latest creations are fea- 
tured in the new 


BEAR BRAND MANUAL 
of YarnKraft, Vol. 18, 25 cents 


Welcomed by both beginners and experts as 
the most comprehensive and accurate book of 
knitting and crocheting. Contains complete les- 
sons and instructions for making infants’ and 
children’s wear of all ages, ladies’ sweaters, vests, 
tams and sport wear, men’s sweaters, etc. In- 
cludes the smart Sweater illustrated below — one 
of the latest Bear Brand innovations. 

Be sure to get this valuable reference guide and 
fashion authority. 


Assure double warmth by using the new 
Bear Brand Extra Heavy Knitting Worsted 
for Army and Navy Comfort Garments 


If you cannot procure Bear 


Brand Books and Yarns write 


to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN 
MFRS., Inc. 

107 B Grand Street 
New York 

Established in 1867 














One Crop, City Yard, 15 by 20 Feet 





By Frances Duncan 


One Crop, 40 by 40 Foot Garden 





















































EGINNING at the top, the rows given may be 
planted as soon as the ground is open. About 
May first put in the second sowing of lettuce, 


‘ alsoturnips. May fifteenth, pole beans. 


In a City Yard, 20 by 30 Feet 


a Radishes 
hs Spinach 
XN 

> Lettuce 


Ka Parsley and Endive 






























































& LS Radishes and Parsnijss 
| >. Onion Sets | = vettuce 
x . | _Spinach 
L~_ Parsmips marked with Radishes LS Peas, double row 
N 2 
-— <_ Early Beels 
* ores PS early Beets, used for greens 
|} Spinach | 2 Peas, dovb/e row, later variely 
& LS Carrots 
arly Beets = rons 
S carly Beets =" Onions 
iS é E String Beans Plant Abovt Mays 
pied i . A 
| >— lettuce (About May) Pat ring Beans t 
S _ rurnies LN String Beans 4 is ” 
|3_ Cabbage 
Turnips : 
. 2 
” ws vt 
| ~__ Pole Beans (May 15) |___7omato Plants, feet Apa 
% g 
Pole Beans (May 15) —Jomato Plants and Eggplant , ¢Feet Apart 
& . 
X 


@ 
| *_ sweet Corn, Plant About May 15 





24 


LS Sweet Corn,Plant About May 30 (Hills 2Feet Apart — 
_% Sweet Corn, Plant About June iS \5 Kernels to Hill 
Sweet Corn, Plant About June 30 





2sles 








OLLOW-UP crops may be sown after the first 
ten rows are harvested. That is, second sow- 
ings of lettuce, beets, string beans, etc. 


A 50 by 50 Foot Garden 





be Parsley marked with Radishes 
|S Peas, Early 








A) 
| ~ __ Onion Sets 





2 


|—__ Peas, Later Variety 





2 
beats Turnips 





a. 
| ~__ Peas, Late Variety 
jS £arly Beets 








|S Later Beets 





wa Carrots 
ae Lettuce, Romaine ( May 15) 








~ 


& Spinach 





® 
| __. Dwarf Beans, Early variety 





Y pooch 
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\~__ Dwarf Beans, Late Variety 





& 
}.. Jomato Plants 


» 








N 
|__ Eggplant and Peppers 
+ 


Pole Beans 








» 


N 
|} Po/e Beans 


[S— Farly Potatoes FALL TURNIPS 
> 
N__ Early Potatoes FALL TURNIPS 
N 














2 farly Polatoes FALL TURNIPS 





ho arly Peas STRING BEANS 





“__PARSN/IPS marked with Radishes 





|S Carrots, Parsley marked with Radishes —— 


= Larly Beets a 
ia 





White Onions 
farly Cabbage 





> 
N 





i Peas (3 weeks after first planting) Early variety 
Peas (3 weeks after first plenting) Late variety —_____ 
|S Sweet Corn 











|} Sweet Cora ( Later variety) 





“Sweet Cora ( Sow 2 weekslater) Early variety ——-——___— 
LX Sweet Corn ( Sow same Lime) Leter variety 
> 


|S Lima Beans 








[x String Beans (About May 15) 
ta Lafe Cabbage : 





|_. SQUASH (Winter) 





2 
Ss 
+) 


\__.. SQUASH (Summer) 





Ss 
© 





Cucumbers 








© 
+ Tomatoes Grown on Picket Fence 
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~ 








LANT the first eleven rows in the order given 
as soon as the ground is open. The remain- 
der of the garden is planted about May fifteenth. 
As the crops ripen, other sowings may be made. 


Double Crop, City Yard, 25 by 25 Feet 


[= nidéelee TOMATOES ON FENCE 








& 
| farly Beets 


8 








£arly Beets 





|X romaroes 





N 
> Lettuce 


X 








Parsley 








x 
> — Early Carrots 





| > Spinach and Lettuce 


hz STRING BEANS 


N 
S 








Parsnps 








Ld 
| ~__ STRING BEANS 





ie Spinach and Winter Radishes 





~ 


|~ __ Endive—Corn Salad and Cress 





g 
_ DWARF PEAS 





x 


Onion Sets followed by EGGPLANT 








2 
| —_ DWARF PEAS — 





i Swiss Chard and New Zealand Spinach 
a Lettuce (Romaine and Summer Varieties) ————__________—_ 
S _ Raaishes (About May 1) —— 
iS —Farly Cauliflower 
|S sraivG BEANS 




















N 
= Onion Sets 
x 





AKE sowings of vegetables (smali print) as 

soon as the ground is open. The large 
print indicates the crops which are to follow as 
soon as the first crops are harvested. 


Double Crop, City Yard, 25 by 25 Feet 


tz POLE BEANS ON FENCE. 








+ 
| ~__Onion Sets 
& 





farly Beets 








\ 
~— Early Beets 








2 
|—__. POLE BEANS 





lettuce 








LS 


|} —— Carrots and Radishes 


8 

















. Parsley 
| > __ Spinach 
& 
TOMATO PLANTS 
g 


|_—__ Spinach and Turnips 





| _ TOMATO PLANTS 





2 : 
| ~ _ Spinach 





CS Early Cabbage and Winter Radishes 
a Parsrups 











bal 
~ __ SQUASH (4 Hills) 





© 
> Green Onions 








ee ‘arly Beets 
er. eaf Lettuce 
& Celery 
& 

SS 








XCEPT for the autumn turnips, which follow 

the potatoes, this is a one-crop, garden for 
the woman who has plenty of space. The pota- 
toes are planted in rows 2 feet apart; the hills 
should be 2 feet apart; the rows of peas and 
corn should be 2 feet apart; Lima beans on 
poles, 4 feet apart ; squash in hills, 5 feet apart ; 
cucumbers, 6 feet apart. 


Double Crop, 40 by 40 Foot Garden 
LS Green Onions CaS 
is TOMATOES, PEPPERS, Lettuce 











J 
|" _ TOMATOES, EGGPLANT, Spinach 





io) 
| Spinach, LATE SWEET CORN 








farly Sweet Corn, FALL TURNIPS 





__ STRING BEANS, Winter Radishés 


+ 
|S LATE PEAS 
> 
LS fear/y Peas followed by CELERY. 
= f 
N_Cavi/itlower, Cabbage 
La Lettuce, succeeded by STRING BEANS —____ 
a Parsnips 
|>_Cerrots 
|< farly Beets, TURNIPS 























i 
L— arly Jurnips, Cress, Endive 
‘= ° 
|~__Onjons . —— 
tS Lettuce, Fadishes a 
[2 Spinach, followed by CUCUMBERS ___ 
i] 


>= 

















ASPARAGUS BED 


é 











HE small print indicates the early crop, 

which is sown as soon as the ground is open. 
The large print indicates the crop that follows 
in same space. Make a trench for asparagus 
2 feet deep and 5 feet wide. Put 6 inches of 
broken stone into the trench, then put in soil 
well enriched with manure to within 6 inches 
of ground level; cover the crowns 2 inches deep; 
fill the trench in gradually during the summer, 
until at the end of the season it is level; and 
don’t forget to keep the weeds out. 


A Suburban 40 by 40 Foot Garden 


[S” Red/shes, Carrols 
[2 _ SWEET CORN 

2 lettuce 

[2 SWEET CORN 
|2 Early Beets 


“2 __Onion Sets 
\3__ TOMATOES Trained to Stakes 4 Feet Apart 
iS 


™ Green Onions 
































Ss 

“EGGPLANT, PEPPERS — 
‘o 
Be Spinach ———— 
(2 _S7RING BEANS 

|S _ DWARF STRING BEANS 
Ls 
. 
[x 








£arly Cabbage 
DWARF STRING BEANS 
|S Bush Beans, LATE CABBAGE 


“7 
“Onions from seed 
[S—Onions from sé 
[S Persnips marked with Radishes 
‘S_Carrots TURNIPS 
\S_ Peas 
> . 
|S __ Spinach 
|S Peas 
re 

Nv 



































HE small print indicates the early sowings, 
the large print the later crop sown or planted 
out after the first is harvested. 


HE small print indicates the early sowings, 
the large type the later crop sown or planted 
out after the first is harvested. 


Exactly What You Can Raise in a Small Space 


How to Plant Your Garden 


SPARAGUS. Buy first-year roots. In rich deep 

soil make a furrow 8 inches deep. Set the roots 

in, covering to a depth of 2 inches, and press down 

firmly. Fill in the furrow as the season progresses 

until at the summer’s end it is level. Give it a top- 

dressing of manure; cut lightly first season. Ina 
small garden, planting in a trench is better. 


BEANS. Do not sow until the weather is warm 
and _ settled—not before May first in the latitude 
of New York. A deeply dug, rich soil is best. Wood 
ashes and bone meal are better than manure for 
beans. For a succession, beans may be sown every 
two weeks until August. For the last plantings use 
early varieties. Sow bush beans in rows, 2 inches 
deep, seed eye down, the seeds 2 inches apart in the 
tow. Rows should be 2 feet apart—1 pint of seed 
to 50 feet of row. Thin to from 1 to 2 feet apart. 


Lima BEANS must not be sown until the weather 
is warm. Other pole beans may be planted after 
May first. Set the poles first, from 3 to 4 feet apart. 
Sow 12 seeds to a hill, thinning later to 4 or 5. Do 
not cultivate beans when the vines are wet. 


BEeEtTs. A good follow-up crop after early peas 
or beans or lettuce. May be sown as early as the 
ground can be worked. Like a light rich sandy soil. 
Sow in rows 1 foot apart. Thin to stand 4 or 5 
inches apart, and use the thinnings for greens. 


CABBAGE. Unless you have a rich, heavy, well- 
drained soil do not try cabbage. Plants of early 
cabbage may be set out in May. Cut off part of the 
outer leaves for transplanting, and set deep. The 
cabbage has not a strong neck. Have the rows 2 
feet apart, the plants 18 inches apart in the rows. 
Dust young plants with tobacco dust to deter the 
cabbage worm. To kill it, use Paris green before 
the leaves head; afterward, hellebore. 


Carrots. Same culture as beets—}4 ounce of 
seed is enough for a 50-foot row. 


CAULIFLOWER. Same culture and requirements 
as cabbage, except additional manure is valuable; 
also it likes more water. When heads begin to 
form tie the outer leaves together to blanch. 


CELERY. Requires light, rich soil, abundant 
moisture and also personal work on the part of the 
gardener, but it is not a difficult crop. Sow the seed 
in a box indoorsin March, or inacold frame. When 
2 or 3 true leaves have formed, transplant to 3-inch 
paper pots; put these in the cold frame. For setting 
out make a shallow trench like a sunken bed, wide 
enough to hold from 2 to 4 rows a foot apatt. Have 
the bed rich with well-rotted manure. Set the 
plants 8 inches apart in the row. As the plants 
grow, draw up the soil around them, holding the 
outer leaves closely together. 


Cress. Same culture as lettuce, but prefers a 
damp, moist place. 
CucuMBERS. Must be started in a hotbed if 


desired for other use than for pickles. Sow in open 
ground when the weather is warm. 


EGGPLANT. Set out the plants when the weather 
is warm, giving 4 feet of space. Dust young foliage 
with ashes or land plaster to deter the flea beetle; 
also spray with Bordeaux mixture to keep off the 
potato bug. Give a rich soil and plenty of moisture. 

LETTUCE AND CorRN SALAD like a light, rich soil 
and plenty of moisture. Sow in shallow furrows, 
8 to 10 inches apart. Thin as soon as the little 
plants are up, using the thinnings for the table. 
Cos or romaine is best for hot-weather planting. 
Lettuce may be sown very early, and for a succes- 
sion every two weeks all summer. 

ONIONS. Sow at the earliest possible moment in 
spring. Rich sandy soil is best—rows 1 foot apart. 
Do not sow thickly; few seeds fail to germinate. 
When the young plants are up, thin to stand from 
4to 6inches apart. Keep the soil light pnd loose by 
cultivation. The large Bermuda onions are of easy 
culture, but the seed must be started in a hotbed in 
March and the seedlings transplanted. 

ONIQN SETS. These are young onions from 
autumn-sown seed, which may be planted very 
early, and are ready for use ina few weeks. Onion 
sets may be bought by the quart until May first. 

PaRSNIPS. Sow as early as possible. They are 
slow in germinating, therefore the seed is mixed 
with radish seed to mark the rows, for the radishes 
are ready to be pulled and eaten before parsnips 
need the space. Have the soil deep and rich—rows 
1 foot apart; thin to stand 6 inches apart. The 
roots may be left in the ground. 

Peas. Plant the smooth-shelled varieties first. 
Sow the early varieties in double rows 6 inches 
apart, the seed 1 inch apart in the rows, and the 
double rows 3 or 4 feet apart. Set brush, or what- 
ever support is used, as soon as the peas are planted. 
Sow every two weeks for a succession. 

PEPPERS. Amateurs wisely buy plants already 
grown and set them out like tomato plants. 


PoTATOEs like a loose, rich soil, well prepared, 
sandy or gravelly rather than clayey. Plant potato 
eyes 4 inches deep and do away with the tedious 
labor of hilling up; cultivated with a wheel hoe like 
any other crop. Cut seed potatoes so that each 
piece has two eyes. Potatoes are planted from 1 
foot to 18 inches apart in the rows, rows 2 or 3 feet 
apart, depending on whether you are to cultivate 
yourself or use a horse. Spraying is most impor- 
tant. Spray with Bordeaux mixture as soon as the 
plants are 6 inches high. Add Paris green or ar- 
senate of lead to the Bordeaux mixture and vou 
will have a mixture that will vanquish early and 
late blight, the flea beetle and the potato bug. 

RapIsHES. Sow in earliest spring, and every two 
weeks for a succession. They like light, rich soil. 
Pull and use when quite small. Sow the seed % 
inch deep, rows 1 foot apart; thin to stand 6 inches 
apart. Winter radishes may be sown in autumn. 

SPINACH AND SWISS CHARD. Sow in earliest 
spring, the seed in drills 1 inch deep. Sow thickly 
and use thinnings. May be sown every two weeks 
during April and May. 

SouasH. The richer soil you can give, the better. 
Plant in hills from 4 to 5 feet apart, sowing from 8 
to 10 seeds to a hill; thin, when insect danger is 
past, to 4 or 5. 

TOMATOES. Set out the plants when the weather 
is warm and settled, plunging the seedlings into the 
ground 4 inches deeper than they stood before. 
Give them a warm situation and good soil. They 
may be trained to a fence or to a single stake. 


Turnips. Have two sowings, the first as early 
as gardening begins; the second, for winter use, in 
July and August. For early turnips sow in rows 18 
inches apart; thin to stand 6 inches. The seed for 
autumn turnips may be broadcasted wherever there 
is space forit. It is the easiest possible crop to grow. 

Corn. Sow about May fifteenth in rows 2 feet 
apart; or sow in hills, 5 or 6 kernels to a hill. The 
soil should be light and rich. Cultivate often, draw- 
ing the soil up to the stems; break off the side shoots. 
Corn roots are near the surface, so give thorough 
but shallow cultivation. Corn may be sown every 
two weeks until July fifteenth. 
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PHOTO. BY W. R. FRENCH 


236 Soldier Boys 
Receiving Jelly 
From the Metho- 
dists of Michigan 
atthe First Church, 
Battle Creek. 
Nineteen Denomi- 
nations Have Been 
Represented at 
These Sunday- 
Night Suppers 


ITH the coming of an 
organizer from the Play- 


NW; we; 
ground and Recreation Association “iy 


of America, representing the War Depart- 
ment’s Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities, to a camp town, a beautiful opportunity 
has arisen for coéperative service on the part 
of the churches. The Sunday meal at the 
church pleases the men, who come in groups 
from the cantonments, with music and sing- 
ing at their pleasure afterward. 

The serving of luncheons and Saturday- 
night suppers in many churches solves the 
problem of inadequate eating places. 

To serve the men in khaki the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, opened up its Sunday-school facili- 
ties, including twenty-five small rooms useful 
for games, writing, conferences and for li- 
brary purposes, and a large room for general 
social use. These clubrooms are open daily 



































SOLDIERS SOCIAL Rooms 
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This Sign, Brilliantly Lighted, is on the 
First Presbyterian Church, Battle Creek 


Georgia, is responsible for the furnishing 
and maintenance of one room at the 
base hospital at Fort McPherson, to be 
used by the relatives of the soldiers as 
meeting and rest rooms. The Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, churches are follow- 
ing the novel plan of “‘adopting a 
regiment,” making the men in 
this group their particular 
charges, one of the churches 
sending its choir every 
Sunday to its adopted 
regiment. Junction 
City, Washington, 
Louisville, Mont- 
gomery, Norfolk, 
San Antonio and 
Sparta have laid 
great emphasis on 
popular union serv- 
ices, which further 
the community 
singing idea. 








Inside the Episcopal 
Clubhouse for Soldiers 
at Battle Creek. The 
ee. Powe Contains. Every 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., EF ome Comfort 
GAGE PRINTING CO., LTO. 
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PHOTO. By W. R. FRENCH 


901 Soldiers in One Month Enjoyed the Sunday- 
Evening Supper Provided by the Methodists Around 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek. There is No Charge, 
But the Men May Contribute if They Wish 


Sunday Dinner in the Parish House of Saint 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, San Antonio, Texas, is 
Prepared Each Sunday by a Different Woman’s 
Organization, for the Soldiers Who Have Attended 


Service 
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from four to ten Pp. M., with 
a paid secretary in charge. 

A new plant, built at a cost 
of $90,000 by one of the 
churches in New London, 
Connecticut, containing three 
large rooms, a number of 
smaller ones, a gymnasium 
and .a kitchen, has been set 
aside for the soldiers. 

Every effort is being made 
to make the man in uniform 
part of the church life through 
active participation in the 
services and to give him the 
opportunity of forming per- 
manent friendships with the 
people whom he meets there 
and at social functions. Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, arranged 
for a Sunday morning train 
known as the “church spe- 
cial,”” which was met at the 
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station by automobiles to 





take the men to the various 


churches. Each of the six- Chattanooga Churches Have Gone All the Way From Chicken Dinners After Service to Home 


teen’ churches in Atlanta, 


Latchkeys for Men in Town on Liberty Overnight 
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Uncle Sam 


Gives Warning 


In a recent bulletin, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture gives this 
warning against the serious danger 
of keeping perishable foods without 
proper refrigeration: 


“No matter how carefully milk is 
handled between the farm and home, 
or how pure it is when delivered—it 
will quickly become an undesirable 
food if carelessly handled in the 
home. Milk must be kept cool to pre- 
vent the bacteria from multiplying. 
If left for only a short time in the 
summer heat it will spoil. 


“Tn planning a home, arrange to 
have the refrigerator set in the wall 
with an outside door, so that the 
milkman can place the milk on the 
ice when he delivers it.’’ 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


keep milk and all perishable foods fresh, 
healthful and free from taint or odors. 

The McCRAY System insures a constant 
circulation of cold, dry, purified air through 
every food compartment, which refrigerates 
perfectly. Germs, bacteria and microbes 
cannot live in this cold, dry air. 


Ice From the Outside 


Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside door for icing from the 
side or rear porch. This permits the milk- 
man to put the milk on the ice immediately 
—it also keeps the iceman with his muddy 
tracks outside your kitchen and relieves you 
entirely of this annoyance. 

After the most rigid tests, McCRAY 
Refrigerators were selected for use in the 
U. S. Pure Food Testing Laboratories at 
Washington. They are endorsed by Domes- 
tic Science Teachers, Physicians, and Re- 
frigeration Experts. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalog 


which illustrates and describes a_ great 
variety of stock sizes for every requirement 
—ranging in price from $40 up. Special 
sizes are built to order for particular re- 
quirements or to match the interior finish. 
Write for it NOW—before you forget. 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 


No. 62 for Meat Markets 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COQ 
820 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
820 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once copy of 
your catalog No.——__ for —_____ ae 
Rs RS Re A eS SEE a ee 
Street _— 


Cg i eee rs ag 
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~and here 
is what 
Icall the 
Third 
Edition 
of 
Sundays 


Roast,” 
says. 
Mrs. Knox 





Meat Loaf 

Take two cups of any left-over stock, bouil- 
lon or diluted gravy, bring to the boiling point 
and add one envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine softened in one-half cup cold water. 
When mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups 
of any cold chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, 
beef or chicken). Also mold in a little red or 
green pepper, celery, onion if desired, or 
parsley. Turn into a square mold first dipped 
in cold water and chill. Remove from mold, 
garnish and cut in slices for serving. 





THIs recipe is one of 
the many that Mrs. 
Knox has worked out 
by practical kitchen ex- 
periment. 


It is just one of those con- 
tained in her new book, “‘Food 
Economy,” that show you how 
to eliminate waste by the use 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


And not only eliminate waste, 
but how to make left-overs in- 
to deliciously appetizing dishes 
that look so good and taste 
so good that it is a real house- 
hold triumph to serve them. 


So, you see, Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is more than a des- 
sert material—it is a real aid to 
patriotic housewives in keeping 
their pledge to Mr. Hoover. 


SEND today for 
‘*Food Economy,’’ 
the new conser- 
vation book by 
Mrs. Knox. A 
post card request 
will bring it to you 
if you mention 
yourdealer’s name 
and address. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 




















BELIEVE the 

very best gift 

God sends us 
women, to help us 
work out any 
problem, is the 
domestic sense: 
the delight in 
kitchens and 
closets and bureau 
drawers and cellar 
shelves and hens’ 
nests and other 
things too numer- 
ousto mention. I 
actually like to scratch around for my means of 
living. I like to skirmish around and find little 
bits of wood and kindling in unexpected places, 
and to see how long I can make the coal last and 
still keep comfortable. Not that I have the 
slightest sympathy with that sort of saving 
which contemplates half freezing to death, or 
eating poor, tasteless meals, or pretending that 
your fall suit is warm enough when it isn’t. 

I’d rather eat in the kitchen, and sleep there, 
too; dig up my mother’s old blanket shawl and 
wear it over my coat and feed the children out 
of a skillet on the stove hearth, than to keep 
up appearances and suffer discomfort. 

When I was a girl I have seen my Aunt Lucy, 
whose bed was-in the kitchen, sit and read 
Shakspere and Burns and Byron, Harper’s 
Magazine and Godey’s Ladies’ Book, with her 
feet in the oven while the canary trilled in the 
south window. Mother knitted on her counter- 
pane, which I now use on one of my antique 
beds, and we children played “‘ house” with the 
Windsor chairs and the drop-leaf table on Janu- 
ary days long, long ago. 

Then toward evening my aunt would take a 
shovel of glowing coals from the stove, and 
transfer them to the Franklin stove in the sit- 
ting room, lay some big sticks of wood on—and 
soon a genial blaze would illumine mother’s bed 
in the corner, with the trundle bed under it, the 
black-walnut bookcase, the cane-seated chairs, 
the walnut center table with its red cover, its 
fine coal-oil lamp on a green “‘moss mat””—we 
used candles in the kitchen—and the pictures of 
“Flora” and “Susan” in their walnut frames 
on the wall. 


ELIGHTED with this change, we children 

would run in to play in the firelight, while 
mother and aunt spread the drop-leaf table and 
got supper preparatory to uncle’s coming, which 
was heralded by fierce stamping of snow on the 
doorsteps and by the yelps of delight with which 
we children greeted the return of our only 
“natural protector.” Father had been gone 
several years by this time. 

I dearly love those keen little cublike barks 
that children give when they are glad to see a 
man. It is such a tribute to the man. It really 
is fine to do anything that produces a joyous 
yip from a child. 

I like to cook things that inspire prancings 
and yelpings among the small fry of the house- 
hold. Believe me, they are the worth-while 
things of life. It isn’t “‘entertaining” or reading 
club papers, or even sewing for soldiers—though 
this is a great and fine service, and I nearly put 
my eyes out and bring on nervous prostration 
trying to do my bit in this direction. 

For, frankly, Iam not a good sewer. I mean 
Iam not very good with the needle. The women 
who manage the Red Cross sewing look askance 
at my bindings and my seams, but I try with all 
my heart. I can sew by hand. When it comes 
to hemming towels I have them all beaten as to 
speed and stitches; but pyjamas and army 
shirts! I do everlastingly bungle so with fac- 
ings and cross seams! 

I believe that the service for the present 
emergency is essential, very essential; but to 
me it can never be quite so necessary as the 
conservation of the child who is coming on to 
take the place of those we shall lose—the child 
who must learn at home, or newhere, to value 
that democracy which men are dying for ‘“‘over 
there.” 

The homes where women are doing their own 
work and raising self-respecting families are, to 
my mind, the real cradles of liberty. It is this 
realization that constantly brings back to me 
the domestic sense. The contrast between my 
home and those poor, devastated homes in 
Europe has also recently shamed some feelings 
of discontent, some bitterness I have felt over 
failure to achieve much I had hoped to achieve 
along materialistic lines. 


ERHAPS it is selfish to judge my comfort 

and comparative peace by the awful situa- 
tion of others, but, after all, contrast is our only 
means of thankfulness. It seems we need hell 
to judge heaven by. The mission of sin is 
doubtless to make virtue shine. 

I am grateful for many things, among them 
for the faculty of perceiving beautiful sugges- 
tions in the midst of what we call poor circum- 
stances. I wouldn’t take a farm for Aunt 
Lucy’s kitchen with the bird cage and the copy 
of Shakspere, even though some people think it 
isn’t nice to put one’s feet in the oven. I would 
not, if I could, have a lineage from kings in 
preference to descent from people who know 
how to make a kitchen bloom with spiritual 
shining and intellectual charm. 

It is so much greater and finer to be able to 
dignify the laborious life with full appreciation 
than merely to be born to the purple. So, in 
these sad days of national distress the home 
sense comes to comfort me. I catch little fugitive 
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Plain Country Woman 


precious joys from homely hints of simple living 
that I might wholly miss if mere pleasure 
seeking were the object of the day. Not that I 
haven’t been a pleasure seeker. I have been, 
and I shall be one, maybe, to the day of my 
death. I do desperately seek for the harmonious 
attitude and I like to prove that the mind is its 
own place. 

Nobody in our family, so far as I know, was 
ever rich. All of us have had close nipping on 
rather barren fields of life. I suppose this is 
what makes me find a pleasure in somewhat 
lean days. To me it is a mere reversion to type. 

I had a friend once who never had a nice 
house to live in, but who always made her living 
rooms look pretty. A lady said to her one day: 
“‘T wish you would fix up my sitting room. I'll 
give you plenty of money is 

“Oh, I couldn’t do anything if I had plenty 
of money,” my friend responded quickly. “I 
have to be obliged to go on nothing or I can’t do 
a thing.” 





HIS carries out a theory of mine in regard 
to God’s grace. I think it shines brightest 
in places where things are not too plentiful. 

If ever a people needed to know what the 
necessities of life are, the American people need 
to know. The pity of it is that many of those 
who need most to know cannot get the knowl- 
edge, unless real destruction should come to us 
and many of us humbler folk actually bite the 
dust. 

Americans have been so rich, so comfortable, 
so assured in the notion that their sense of 
well-being is democracy, that it will take much 
to bring them to the appreciation of such simple 
joys as I lay hold on with pleasure. These 
simple things were always my stock in trade. 
I thank God that as I grow older I can again 
find heart to be grateful for them. 

There was a sweet quality of gayety that be- 
longed especially to the old-fashioned village 
ladies I knew in childhood. We are wont to 
think of them as sober folk, seeing little of the 
gay world. But the gay world is not gay, in 
fact. It is the high heart that makes it so. 
Nothing is drearier than the manufactured 
gayety of the stage and of fine places full of 
luxurious furnishing, loud with music, and con- 
gested with gorgeously dressed people all in- 
tent on buying happiness. 

In my mind the crowded city of New York 
last winter, when people were fairly throwing 
their money in the streets and hordes of pleas- 
ure seekers thronged the “‘Great White Way,” 
was typical of all the melancholia in the world— 
a world gone mad for excitement and lost to 
the simple joys that give the real flavor to life. 

There was a vein of native wit—a sweet inti- 
macy with the Muse of Comedy—that gave to 
the village life I was reared in a quality such as 
you find in Margaret Deland’s books or Alice 
Brown’s little life stories. You are not really 
gay unless some little vagrant breeze of sum- 
mer, some flurry of snowflakes or flight of 
homing birds can bring you a heart flutter of 
unreasoning joy. 

I believe the thing that made my mother 
and her friends so exquisitely humorous was 
rarity. They were not tired of talk and reading 
and sight-seeing. The world of people was not 
worn out for them. They were like Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté in their bare English home: 
life looked at them with meaning eyes, and every 
bird and flower and animal was significant. 


V E HAVE lost this naiveté of gayety 

through too many set occasions, when we 
openly declared our intention of being smart. 
Laughter is the finest tonic in the world; but 
this doesn’t mean the mechanical, silvery chime 
inspired by some joke that has been passed 
upon by the censorship of the cultural society. 

I sincerely hope that ‘‘age,”’ the bugbear we 
all dread, may find me with some remnant, at 
least, of that gayety, that proneness to laughter 
which is, I believe, the trouble between me and 
the women who like to take their culture so 
terribly seriously. As for me, I prefer mine to 
be natural. 

To be sure, not everybody was reared with 
Shakspere in the kitchen, and Solomon on the 
drop-leaf table, and Cesar and Vergil on a 
splint-bottomed chair by the woodbox. Not 
everybody had Mary Burke and Mrs. Craig to 
run in after school to tell funny things or ask 
what we thought of some new writer in the 
magazines. Not everybody had faces, as I 
had, to study for quivers of controlled fun in 
church; not everybody listened (children were 
to be seen, not heard) to brilliant discussions 
among scholarly people seated at a kitchen 
table with a homespun cloth on it. 

Well, the great responsible job of life lies in 
the day’s work at home, in the fields and in the 
workshops. It consists of doing what we call 
the common things, but in doing them to the 
glory of God. This isn’t a mere hackneyed 
pious phrase. It means something very real, 
something which the shallow ambitions of life 
and of society help us to forget. 

Every really beautiful thing in life is part of 
the glory of God. The trouble with us is that 
we strive for much that is not in the least beau- 
tiful. Our clothes, our houses, our furniture, 
our ornaments are, most of them, far from 
beautiful. Our actions are, many of them, far 
from beautiful, our places of entertainment, 
our books, our stories, our pictures are, most 
of them, unbeautiful. 

But anything that pertains to succoring the 
human soul is beautiful. And so, when we are 
trying by the work of our hands to shelter, to 


educate, to inspire 
those who make up 
our household, we 
are doing a beauti- 
ful service. It is 
this that glorifies 
the domesticsense. 

In a way I am 
glad there is a 
war, because I get 
to see people I have 
known since child- 
hood, but whom I 
never have a 
chance to asso- 
ciate with, at the Red Cross meetings! This is 
not a frivolous remark. I do not mean to ex- 
press jubilation over this world-wide calamity. 
But my inveterate habit of seeking for blessings 
in disguise leads me to look upon all silver lin- 
ings to the cloud, and in this war I see some- 
thing like hope that we may get our lesson here 
and now before we run further into habits 
of extravagance and luxury that have always 
brought nations to ruin and always will do so. 

Since the war I look with great affection 
upon household treasures that had begun to 
seem a bit pathetic to me in contrast with the 
abundance with which well-to-do folks are sur- 
rounded. 

My two company tablecloths kept in the 
drawer of the old cherrywood bureau in the 
guest room, although threadbare, seem fine to 
me now since linen is scarce. The soft coal 
which it has always seemed such a cross to 
use, but which ‘‘grows”’ in a mine only a few 
miles away, now seems a means of grace 
when people are actually suffering for lack of 
fuel. I watch it sputter and blaze in the grate, 
and wonder why I was such a fool as to wish 
I were dead because I had to cook with it. 








WROTE once to a great authority on cook- 

ing and housekeeping, and told her I felt sure 
her rules were written for women who did not 
have to use soft coal in the cook stove. Her 
reply was equivalent to a shrug of the shoulder. 
She gave me to understand that she thought 
women who burn soft coal in ranges lack initia- 
tive. This, I believe, is what our modern ‘“‘suc- 
cess”? writers think is the matter with men who 
do not earn ten or twenty thousand a year. 
What if we all had initiative? Where would the 
salaries come from—and the fuel too? 

The war may shake a little sense into us 
about the actual values of things we have been 
spurning; among them the chance—not the 
duty, not the penalty, but the bare chance to 
get to cook on a soft-coal range and have some- 
thing to cook; to eat in a free American kitchen 
and have something to eat. Life may get down 
to a simple human basis again, and teach us 
how to value what we have. 

But, as I say, I am a pleasure seeker. If it’s 
digging horseradish to make pickles in the 
autumn, stringing red peppers, mixing sausage, 
or going out in the sharp winter afternoon to 
hunt for the egg, and lucky, very lucky, if you 
find it—I mean to get all the fun out of it I 
can. I used to see myself a young and pathetic 
figure in these homely scenes. But somewhere 
a voice was always calling, calling to me! 
Somewhere on the heights of some castle wall, 
rose-crowned and lit with sunset splendor, a girl 
just like me was always waving a salute. 

If now I must see myself an old village woman 
with most of her generation gone, with romance 
far down the vista of remembrance and beauty 
a bare, traditionary suggestion on features 
wrinkled and set, still I shall keep that most 
precious philter of life—-the home sense, with- 
out which a woman, or a man either, for that 
matter, is a lost soul. 


URELY somebody will always be coming 
home at twilight to feel his heart leap at the 
sight of firelight and to yip at the fragrance of 
something cooking. Weare really very unfortu- 
nate when we take the common comforts of life 
as matters of course and look to artificial and 
manufactured interests and pleasures for the 
things worth while. 

The people who say that everyday life is 
stupid are people who haven’t been tired and 
hungry and sleepy. Being tired and hungry and 
sleepy adds infinite zest to life. If, in addition, 
one is alert to all gleanings of fun and quaint- 
ness and beauty, he has the secret of successful 
living. 

It is not a feather in your cap that you need 
sight-seeing and entertainment to keep you 
from stagnating. The brightest, most enter- 
taining person I ever knew was never more than 
fifty miles from her birthplace in a little Illinois 
hamlet except once in her life—when she went 
to the Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia in 
1876. I was told by members of the party she 
accompanied that nobody in the party knew so 
much about what he saw as she did. 

The domestic sense, which I prize so highly, 
is not a dull contemplation of domestic duties 
and details. It is a warm sense of appreciation 
of our home privileges; of warm rooms and 
good beds and savory meals; of household in- 
terests; of good reading and pleasant compan- 
ionship; of memories and day dreams and 
friendship and love. It is life in its best and 
fullest sense, because, of all the many agreeable 
things of life, the domestic sense remains with 
us longest—even to the day of setting our house 
in order for our departure from this world. 
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A condiment for Kings. Only he who 
has tasted a genuine Seville “Queen” 
knows the true piquancy of theolive. Its 
size; its rich, dusky green color, its fine 
fibred juicy pulp make it a condiment 
for Kings. 
And so, with all the olives of the 
world to choose from, Libby selected a 
those of Seville to bring to your table : 
here in America. 
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Cat plenty but visely 


and without waste’ 
Three olives as much fatas one butter ball! 


All of us have signed the food pledge to save the fats 
the soldiers need. At the same time it is important to 
find some means of keeping our own “‘fat-ration’”’ normal. 


Food experts are revealing amazing things about some 
foods we used to think delicious but of no great food value. 


Nothing is more surprising than to discover that when 
you eat three of Libby’s Olives you are getting as much 
fat as you would in an ordinary sized butter ball! You 
get anothér surprise when you learn that olives create 
as much energy as the same amount of beefsteak! Today 
the once luxurious olive becomes a necessity. 


Little would you suspect the skill, the 
care demand 


True to their ideal of going right where the food grows 
finest, Libby sought the olive of Seville. Olives famous 
the world over for their richness in oil, their wonderful 
flavor, could be secured only in Spain. There Libby pick 
their olives by hand. One by one they lay them in cloth 
lined baskets. To make sure that they are not bruised 
they are carried from the groves in panniers on the backs 
of sure-footed donkeys to the spotless curing house. 
There Libby’s experts prepare them for you with such 
skill, such care that all of their flavor is brought out to the 
full and all the nourishing oil is retained. 


Serve Libby’s Olives often. Give your family the benefit 
of the fat, the energy-making properties they contain. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 242 Welfare Bldg., Chic? 


a. M5Neill « Libby, of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 2 


? Queen 
iG) Ives 
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Kraut Anglo-American. In some 
of the famous old English chophouses 
of New York this dish is a great favor- 
ite. Bake the contents of one package 
of Libby’s Kraut in the oven, with 
sliced bacon. Cook for thirty minutes 
and serve ona hot platter. Every one 
who tastes it — that Libby’s Kraut 
gives a wholly new idea of Kraut— 
it isn’t too sour, it isn’t too strongly 
eo. it is tender, delicate, delicious! 

ill serve four or five people. 


A Delicious, New “Company” 
Salad. Chill Libby's California Cher- 
ries. Arrange crisp lettuce leaves in 
a six- -pointed star design, with lettuce 
hearts in the center. Add Libby's 
California Cherries and some nut 
meats. Serve with a dressing made 
with '4 cup of Mayonnaise mixed with 
onetablespoonfulof Libby's Pimientos, 
chopped, some finely cut celery and 
three of Libby’s Queen Olives, chopped 
fine. An unusual salad for special oc- 
casions. This recipe will serve five 
people, 


The New Rival of the Apple Pie. 
Pineapple pie has quickly become a 
rival of apple pie in popularity. Serve 
this pineapple pie the next time you 

ave men guests. ix | cup of the 
syrup from Libby’s Hawaiian Pine- 
apple with 2 tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch and !/, cup of sugar and boil for 
5 minutes. Add th he pineapple sliced 
fine and Pow with two well-beaten 

gs and | tablespoonful of butter. 
Te urn into a crust and bake. When the 
crust is done cover with a meringue 
made with the whites of three eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Brown lightly in the oven. This 
recipe isn’t as expensive as it sounds, 
because it serves six or seven people. 


Delicious! Hearty! Inexpensive! 
The accumulated skill of generations 
of Spanish cooks has made this dish 
the national favorite in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Libby’s white-clad chefs 
put up the meat, beans and highly 
seasoned sauce with such a perfection 
of skill that it is becoming a national 
favorite in America. Heat a package 
of Libby’s Chili Con Carne in hot 
water. Boil '/, lb. of egg noodles for 
20minutes, drain, fryinhot fat, sprinkle 
with salt and make of them a bed on 
which to serve the Chili Con Carne. 
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RYZON PRUNE CAKE 
BY MRS. EDGAR M. HALL, OELWEIN, IOWA 






1 level cupful (% pound) light brown sugar. 
% cupful (4 ounces) butter and lard. 

2 cage. 

3. tablespoonfuls sweet or sour milk. 

1 level cupful (% pound) well-cooked prunes 

cut in small pieces. 

1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 

1 level teaspoonful nutmeg. 
1% level cupfuls (7 ounces) flour. 

2 level teaspoonfuls Ryzon. 


Cream sugar and shortening—add eggs well 
} beaten, milk and cut prunes, cinnamon and nut- 
} meg, then flour and Ryzon, which have been 
Kill sifted together. Bake as loaf cake. 


Sufficient for one medium-sized cake. 





RYZON CANADIAN WAR CAKE 


BY MRS. GERTRUDE HAIG, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 





2 level cupfuls (14 pound) brown sugar. 
2 cupfuls (1 pint) hot water. 

1 level teaspoonful salt. 

1 level teaspoonful ginger. 

1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 

1 level teaspoonful allspice. 

1 package (1 pound) seedless raisins. 

1 level teaspoonful Ryzon. 

3 level cupfuls (34 pound) flour. 


















Boil sugar, spices, water and raisins together 
for five minutes, after it begins to bubble. When 
cold add flour and Ryzon which have been sifted 
together, turn into well-greased tin and bake 
forty-five minutes in moderate oven.. 





This cake is not only delicious, but most inex- 
pensive, and well suited to war conditions. It 
will keep moist and good as long as any of it is 
left, which may not be long if there are children 
in the family. 

It is a pleasure to publish this good, whole- 
some, economical cake recipe, which will appeal 
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RYZON JELLY ROLL— Master Recipe 


By Marion Harris Nett, Cookery Expert and Autho 


JELLY ROLL HINTS 


roll up a Jelly Roll after baking, the following method will be found of assistance. Turn the 
roll out onto a clean cloth wrung out of very hot water, and roll it up in this. The cloth must, 
of course, be wrung out as dry as possible before the cake is turned out on it. After a little 


practice, you will find that you can roll up yon 
Jelly Rolls are very popular as well as usefu 


remain moist and fresh for a long time. They are nicer as a foundation for cake-puddings than 


sponge cakes. 


Master Recipe 
RYZON JELLY ROLL 


3 eggs—beaten. 
¥% cupful (6 ounces) sugar. 
1 tablespoonful milk or cream. 
1 level cupful (% pound) flour. 
1% level teaspoonfuls RYZON. 
¥ teaspoonful vanilla extract. 
1 level tablespoonful (34 ounce) butter— 
melted. 
Jam or jelly, slightly warmed. 


First grease a jelly roll tin and line it with 
buttered paper, allowing paper to come a little 





r of “Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Recipes,” etc. 


elly Roll without a single crack. es ; 
cakes. If kept in a cake box or an airtight tin they 


above the rim of tin. Beat eggs until light, add 
sugar gradually, beat five minutes, add milk or 
cream, flour sifted with Ryzon, vanilla extract 
and butter. Spread mixture on prepared tin; 
bake in a quick oven for twelve to fifteen min- 
utes, or until firm to touch. 

Have ready sheet of paper sprinkled with 
sugar, and turn cake onto it. uickly remove 
buttered paper and spread over with jam or jelly 
and roll up at once. Place on sieve or wire rack 
to cool. Jelly roll may be served hot as a pud- 
ding with custard sauce, or cut in slices and 
served cold. 


Sufficient for eight persons. 














to the housewife of today. 
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FOOD 


every American household. It lies in 
preparing food that is economical yet 
nutritious, and in eliminating all possibility of 
waste. | 

The Ryzon Baking Book makes this simple. 
Every one of its 250 recipes has been carefully 
selected and tested and every quantity is given in 


scientific level measures so that not one teaspoon- 
ful of ingredients is wasted. 








More than a million housewives are using the 
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S|HERE is a saving that can be made in 


Ryzon Baking Book today. The second edition is 
now ready and is beautifully illustrated through- 
out in colors. It is even more elaboraie than the 
first edition, containing not only bread, cake and 


pastry recipes but timely and economical savory 
meat and vegetable dishes. 


The Ryzon Baking Book is priced at One 
Dollar, but by sending us the user’s certificate 
(packed with the One-pound can of Ryzon) and 


eight 3c stamps, you will receive the book 
postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICTALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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RYZON PRUNE CAKE 
BY MRS. EDGAR M. HALL, OELWEIN, IOWA 






1 level cupful (% pound) light brown sugar. 
% cupful (4 ounces) butter and lard. 

2 eggs. 

3 tablespoonfuls sweet or sour milk. 

1 level cupful (1% pound) well-cooked prunes 

cut in small pieces. 

1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 

1 level pas iomgeng nutmeg. 
1% level cupfuls (7 ounces) flour. 

2 level teaspoonfuls Ryzon. 





Cream sugar and shortening—add eggs well 
beaten, milk and cut prunes, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, then flour and Ryzon, which have been 
sifted together. Bake as loaf cake. 


Sufficient for one medium-sized cake. 





RYZON CANADIAN WAR CAKE 


BY MRS. GERTRUDE HAIG, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 






2 level cupfuls (1% pound) brown sugar. 
2 cupfuls (1 pint) hot water. 
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1 level teaspoonful salt. 2 bic Sas 
1 level teaspoonful ginger. . 

1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 

1 level teaspoonful allspice. 

I — (1 pound) seedless raisins. 





evel teaspoonful Ryzon. : 
3 level cupfuls (34 pound) flour. a 


Boil sugar, spices, water and raisins together 
for five minutes, after it begins to bubble. When 
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f RYZON JELLY ROLL cream, flour sifted with Ryzon, vanilla extract 
\V; 3 eggs—beaten. and butter. Spread papa on af nto tin; 
% cupful (6 ounces) sugar. bake in a quick oven for twelve to fifteen min- 

: 1 tablespoonful milk or cream. utes, or until firm to touch. 
yi This cake is not only delicious, but most inex- 1 level cupful (14 pound) flour. Have ready sheet of paper sprinkled with 
: pensive, and well suited to war conditions. It 1% level teaspoonfuls Ryzon. sugar, and turn cake onto it. Quickly remove 
i will keep moist and good as long as any of it is ¥ teaspoontul vanilla extract. buttered paper and spread over with jam or jelly 
Mil left, which may not be jong if there are children 1 level tablespoonful (% ounce) butter— and roll upat once. Place on sieve or wire rack 
i : melted. to cool. Jelly roll may be served hot as a pud- 


in the family. 

It is a pleasure to publish this good, whole- 
some, economical cake recipe, which will appeal 
to the housewife of today. 











By Marion Harris Nett, Cookery Expert and Author of “Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Recipes,” etc. 


posh a ae coke oe pot : O roll up a Jelly Roll after baking, the following method will be found of assistance. Turn the 
f . five minutes in mod at n roll out onto a clean cloth wrung out of very hot water, and roll it up in this. Mi he cloth must, 
ea er ey eee of course, be wrung out as dry as possible before the cake is turned out on it. After a little 


practice, you will find that you can roll up your Jelly Roll without a single crack. a7 ; 
Jelly Rolls are very popular as well as useful cakes. If kept in a cake box or an airtight tin they 
remain moist and fresh for a long time. They are nicer as a foundation for cake-puddings than 


sponge cakes. 


Jam or jelly, slightly warmed. 


First grease a jelly roll tin and line it with 
buttered paper, allowing paper to come a little 





RYZON JELLY ROLL— Master Recipe 







JELLY ROLL HINTS 








above the rim of tin. Beat eggs until light, add 
sugar gradually, beat five minutes, add milk or 





Master Recipe 


























ding with custard sauce, or cut in slices and 
served cold. 
Sufficient for eight persons. 
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The New Ryzon. 


/HERE is a saving that can be made in 
) every American household. It lies in 
preparing food that is economical] yet 


nutritious, and in eliminating all possibility of 
waste. 


























The Ryzon Baking Book makes this simple. 
Every one of its 250 recipes has been carefully 
selected and tested and every quantity is given in 
scientific level measures so that not one teaspoon- 
ful of ingredients is wasted. 


More than a million housewives are using the 












































Ryzon Baking Book today. The second edition is 
now ready and js beautifully illustrated through- 
out In colors. It is even more elaborate than the 
first edition, containing not only bread, cake and 
pastry recipes but timely and economical 


Savory 
meat and vegetable dishes. 


The Ryzon Baking Book js priced at One 
Dollar, but by sending us the user’s certificate 
(packed with the one-pound can of Ryzon) and 


eight 3c stamps, you will receive the book 
postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO, 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
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S PART of the world-wide search for food- 
A stuffs which may help replenish the dwin- 
dling meat supply, let us turn to fish, both 
fresh-water and deep-sea fish, many of which 
are not universally used because they are not 
well known. 

There is a deep-sea fish, the drumfish, which 
varies from thirty to one hundred and thirty 
pounds in weight and is every bit of it edible, 
yet few people on the Atlantic seaboard, where 
it is most plentiful, know of or use it. The meat 
is white and flaky and it makes up into delicious 
chowders and fillets. Toadfish, skate, sea robin, 
sword, whitefish, sable fish and black cod are 
other examples of delicious fishes which are not 
used as frequently as they might be. For the 
sake of the nation’s food supply, let us use these 
delicious fishes and help to solve a large part of 
our great food problem. 


Drumfish Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Drumfish 


© 


2 Cupfuls of Rice Stock 


Pickings or Milk : 
4 Cupfuls of Diced 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
White Potatoes Flour 


1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
lg Teaspoonful of 


1 Cupful of Cut Onions 
14 Cupful of Salt Pork 


1 Cupful of Bread Pepper 
Crumbs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Parsley 


| epee the fish into small pieces; add it to the 
potatoes and onions, which have been boiled 
until tender in very little water. Fry the salt 
pork slowly until light brown; add the flour to 
the salt pork, stir until smooth, then add the 
potatoes and the fish. Add the rice stock and 
the seasoning. Just before serving add the bread 
crumbs and the parsley. This makes a very 
hearty supper dish. 


Deviled Drumfish 


4 Cupfuls of Boiled and 
Flaked Drumfish 
2 Cupfuls of Cream 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Parsley 
i Tablespoonful of Salt 


Sauce Teaspoonful of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Table Paprika _ : 
Sauce 1 Tableapoontia of 


Butter Substitute 
14 Cupful of Bread 

Crumbs 
| pout put the flaked fish in a bowl; add the 

cream sauce, onion, parsley, salt, paprika 

and table sauce; mix very lightly, so as not to 
break the fish. Brush a small turk’s-head or a 
bowl with drippings, fill with the fish and cover 
with bread crumbs; bake in a moderate oven. 


d With Rice 


“tablespoonfuls of 


Z Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 


Drumfish 


3 Cupfuls of Cold Boiled 






Drumfish ‘ Parsley 
2 Cupfuls of Cold Boiled 1 Teaspoonful of Curry 
ice Powder 
2 Cupfuls of Finely Cut 3 Cupfuls of Shredded 
Onions Lettuce 
1 Cupful of Salad 6 Stuffed Olives 
Dressing 


AREFULLY flake the cold boiled fish; add 

the rice, onion, half the dressing and the 
curry powder. Mix lightly and put on a chop 
plate that has been lined with lettuce. Cover 
with the balance of the dressing and sprinkle 
with paprika and parsley; garnish with olives 
that have been cut into thin rings. This makes 
an exceptionally tasty and attractive salad. 


Drumfish With Freedom Sauce 


3 Pounds Fillet of 
Drumfish 

4 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 


14 Cupful of Chopped 
Green Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of 


Drippings Table Sauce 
¥% Cupful of Finely Cut Pepper to Taste 
Onion Cornstarch to Make a 


Thick Sauce 

HE onion and the drippings are put into a 

frying pan; fry until brown; add the toma- 
toes, and boil for twenty minutes; rub through 
a strainer, return to the fire and add the corn- 
starch, which has been mixed with a little cold 
water; boil for fifteen minutes; add the season- 
ing and the green pepper; wash and dry the 
fish, put into a greased baking pan, pour the 
sauce over the fish, put into a hot oven and 
bake for from thirty to thirty-five minutes; re- 
move to a hot platter and sprinkle with parsley. 
Garnish with slices of lemon. 


Baked Shad 


EMOVE the head and tail from the fish, 
i split down the back and remove the back- 
bone and small bones along the edge. Wash in 
cold water and dry with a piece of cheesecloth. 
Brush a shallow pan with one tablespoonful of 
drippings, lay the shad in, skin side down; 
sprinkle with one teaspoonful of salt and an 
eighth of a teaspoonful of white pepper; melt 
two tablespoonfuls of oleomargarine or drip- 
pings, and pour over the shad; dust all with a 
little flour and pour half a cupful of milk over 
the fish; put in a very hot oven for from twenty- 
five to thirty minutes. It should be a light 
brown. 
reduce the heat, as ‘tc takes from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes te bake theroughly. 


New Ways iin 


If it browns iu less than fifteen minutes 














































Boiled Tilefish With Tomato Sauce 


4 Tilefish Steaks, One 
Inch Thick 

1 Cupful of Tomato 
Sauce 


1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
1 Small Onion, Cut in 
Half 


YUT the fish into a shallow pan and cover 
with boiling water; add the salt and onion 
and boil for twenty minutes; remove onto a hot 
platter and cover with strained and highly sea- 
soned tomato sauce. Boil and season one cup- 
ful of rice and arrange in a border around the 
fish andsauce. Garnish the dish with watercress 
or parsley. Tilefish may also be made into sal 
ads or croquettes, or it may be deviled. 


Skate, Italian Style 


*KIN and bone the fish, divide it into fillets 
and put it into a shallow saucepan with a 
bay leaf, four whole allspices and cloves, a clove 
of garlic or a little onion, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and a few grains of red pepper; cover with 
boiling water and boil for fifteen minutes. Re- 
move the fish with a skimmer, and put it into a 
baking dish that has been brushed with oil; 
cover with the sauce and sprinkle with a little 
grated sharp cheese and bread crumbs. Bake for 
fifteen minutes ina hot oven. Serve in the dish 
in which it was baked. The sauce is made as 
follows: 
2 Cupfuls of Cut Onion 
1 Cupful of Onion Stock 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Oil, 
or Butter Substitute 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper to Taste 
] OIL the onion in very little water until ten- 
der; drain, and mash it through a strainer; 
add one cupful of onion stock; mix the oil, or 
butter substitute, and flour until smooth and 
add to the boiling purée of onion. Boil for five 
minutes; add salt and pepper and pour over the 
fish. 





Sea Robin en Casserole 


] EMOVE the head and tail and skin the fish; 

cut it into four small fillets; sprinkle with 
salt, and boil for twenty minutes; drain, and 
put into a shallow earthen dish which has been 
brushed with drippings. Cover with a white 
sauce which has been flavored with onion and 
table sauce. Sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
put into a hot oven. Bake until nice and brown. 
Serve with baked or mashed potatoes. 


Sable Fish 
* ABLE FISH, also known as black codfish, is 


~ one of the most delicious of sea foods, and is 
good for boiling, baking, broiling, frying —in 
fact, it may be prepared in the same way as al 
most every other deep-sea fish. One of the most 
attractive ways in which to serve it follows: 


Sable Fish a la Creme 


1 Four to Five Pound 24 
Sable Fish 

2 Cuptuls of Well- 
Seasoned Cream 
Sauce 

'¢ Cupful of Coarse 
Bread Crumbs 


‘ablespoonfuls of 
Melted Drippings 
1 Tablespoonful of Cut 
Onion 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 


“LEAN the fish, put it into a saucepan and 

~ cover it with boiling water; add the onion 
and salt; boil for thirty minutes; remove with 
a skimmer and separate the skin and bone. 
Flake the fish onto a hot platter, cover it with 
then add another layer of fish and the 
rest of the sauce. Brown the bread crumbs in 
the drippings and sprinkle them over the top of 
the fish. Garnish all with the egg white, which 
has been chopped fine. Rub the yolk through a 
strainer overall. Sprinkle witha little chopped 
parsley, and it makes a most attractive and 
delicious dish. 


sauce, 





1 Cupful or 14 Pound of Rice 
2 Cupfuls of Conn Tomatoes 
14 Cupful of Cut Onion 


cook all for ten minutes. 





A Creole Dish for a Meatless Meal 


| 1 Teaspoonful 
put the drippings and onion into 

until cooked, but not brown; then 
washed, boiled and blanched as usual, the tomatoes and the salt; 
Spread on a platter 
grated cheese and set in the oven until the cheese is melted. 
Sprinkle the top with paprika and chopped parsley. 


1 Cupful or 144 Pound Grated Amer- 
ican Cheese 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Drippings 

of Salt 

a frying pan; fry the onions 

add the rice, which has been 


cover with the 








Sea Robin Saute 


| EMOVE the head and tail and skin the fish; 
cut it into four small fillets; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and dip in corn meal. Have the 
pan hot, with a little cooking oil or drippings 
init. Sear the fish quickly on both sides, reduce 
the heat and cook slowly for fifteen minutes. 
Serve with a highly seasoned tomato sauce. 
Garnish with slices of lemon and parsley. 


Fillet of Sole, Sauce Tartare 


1 Large Flounder 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Eggs 14 Teaspoonful of White 
1 Cupful of Bread Pepper 
Crumbs 


“UT the fish into pieces about two by three 
inches; wash and dry on a piece of cheese- 
cloth and sprinkle with salt and pepper; dredge 
with flour; dip in the eggs, which have been 
beaten with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, 
then in bread crumbs; fry in deep hot fat, and 
serve with sauce tartare. 


Sauce Tartare 


1 Tablespoonful of Sour 
Gherkins ; 

1 Teaspoonful of Onion 
Juice 

B E SURE the mayonnaise is seasoned highly. 

J) Chop the olives, or capers, and gherkins fine, 

and just before serving add them, together with 

the onion juice, to the mayonnaise dressing; 

mix, and serve in a sauce boat. 


1 Cupful of Mayonnaise 
Dressing 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Capers or Olives 


Fillets of Salmon 


4 Salmon Steaks, One 
Inch Thick Lemon Juice 
1 Tablespoonful of Oil 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper 
RIM off the skin and wipe dry; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and brush with butter 
and lemon juice; put into a shallow pan that 
has been brushed with oil. Place in a quick oven 
for from twenty-five to thirty minutes; remove 
from the pan with a cake turner onto a hot plat- 
ter; garnish with lemon and watercress or pars- 
ley. Serve with hollandaise sauce. 


1 Tablespoonful of 





Broiled Swordfish 


“LEAN, split and remove the back and fine 
bones from a swordfish; wipe the fish dry, 
brush it with cooking oil or with melted drip 
pings; rub the broiler with oil or fat, and broil 
the fish slowly, turning it often. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and serve with a lemon. 
Fresh mackerel, bluefish and shad are broiled 
the same way. It will take less time if the fish 
is cut into pieces three or four inches in size. 


Planked Whitefish 
Wee is the finest fish found in the 


Great Lakes. Procure an oak or a hickory 
plank a little larger than the fish. Clean and 
split the whitefish and remove the backbone and 
fins; rinse the fish and wipe it dry; put it on the 
plank, which has been rubbed with a little oil, 
skin side down. Place in a hot oven and baste it 
three or four times with a little butter substi- 
tute, to which salt and pepper have been added, 
until the fish is nice and brown. Add a little 
lemon juice and finely chopped parsley to the 
rest of the butter substitute and pour it over the 
fish before serving on a plank with a mashed- 
potato border and sprigs of watercress. Garnish 
the center of the fish with thin slices of lemon. 


How to Can Fish 


*KIN the fish, remove all the bones and cut 
into convenient sized pieces to put into a 
jar; put the fish into a shallow saucepan, cover 
with boiling water, boil for five minutes, remove 
with a wire spoon, or skimmer, and put into a 
well-sterilized glass jar; pack the jar full by 
pressing down with the back of a tablespoon. 
Be sure the jar is full. Adjust the rubber, which 
has been dipped in boiling water; put on the 
lid, but do not fasten tight; place on a rack in 
the boiler, surround with hot water to within 
an inch of the top, cover the boiler and boil for 
seventy-five minutes; remove, and fasten the 
top tightly. When cold store in a cold place. 


It is not necessary to add boiling water to the 
This canned 
fish may be used for creamed fish on toast, 


fish after it is put into the jar. 


deviled fish, fish cakes and fish salad. 


3 Pounds of Haddock, 





Fish 
Haddock or Hake, en Casserole 


1 Tablespoonful of 


or Hake Parsley or Celery 
2 Cupfuls of Cream Top 

Sauce 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Bread Paprika 


Crumbs 


| OLL the fish in salted water for thirty min- 

utes; drain, and flake the fish into a casse- 
role dish; cover with the cream sauce, which 
has been flavored with onion or celery, and sea 
soned with salt and pepper, and sprinkle the 
dish with the bread crumbs. Put into a hot 
oven and bake until a light brown; then 
sprinkle with a little paprika and the parsley or 
celery top. Serve at once in the dish in which it 


was baked, 
Toadfish 
7 head, tail and skin and lay the fish 


in salted water —two teaspoonfuls of salt to 
one quart of cold water. Put in a cold place for 
thirty minutes; drain, and dry on a piece of 
cheesecloth. Use two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute or oil to each pound of the trimmed 
fish. Heat the fat ina shallow pan and add one 
teaspoonful of scraped onion; then sprinkle the 
fish with salt, pepper and flour; put it into the 
hot fat and cover the pan until the fish browns 
slightly on both sides; then add one cupful of 
white stock or water and one teaspoonful of 
table sauce. Simmer slowly for thirty minutes; 
add a little flour thickening and one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley and serve 


Halibut or Fresh Salmon, Egg Sauce 


3 Pounds of Halibut or 
Fresh Salmon 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 
A Dash of White 
Pepper 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Finely Chopped 
Parsley 
YUT the fish into a shallow pan and cover it 
with boiling water; add the salt and the 
onion; boil for thirty minutes. Remove with a 
skimmer to a hot platter and pour the egg sauce 
over the fish. 


EGG Sauce: Put the butter 
grated onion into a saucepan; 
minutes, then add the flour; 
add the cold milk slowly, stirring until smooth 
and creamy. Add the chopped parsley, and the 
hard-cooked egg, which has been chopped fine. 
If desired the yolk and white may be separated; 
chop the white and add it to the sauce; then 
grate the yolk over the top of the dish. 


Fried Whiting 


HITING is also known as silver hake. 
Scale the fish and remove the head and 
split the fish and remove the backbone. 
in cold water, dry on a piece of cheese 
cloth, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in egg 
and then in corn meal. Fry in very hot oil or 


substitute and 
cook for three 
mix until smooth; 


\V 


tail; 
Rinse 


drippings; drain, and serve with sauce tartare 
and lemon. Sea bass, black bass and striped 


bass may be prepared in this way. 


Shad Roe Sauté 


\ IPE the roe with a damp piece of cheese- 

cloth; put two tablespoonfuls of drippings 
into a frying pan; when hot, put in the roe, 
cover, and cook very slowly for ten minutes. 
Remove the cover and turn carefully with a 
cake turner so as not to break the roe. Dust 
with salt and pepper; cover, and cook for five 
minutes; uncover, and fry a light brown on both 
sides. Serve with lemon and garnish with 
parsley. 


Codfish Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
4 Cupfuls of Cold Boiled 


Fresh Codfish 
1 Cupful of Thick Cream 


1 Teaspoonful of Table 
Sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Sauce ; 14 Teaspoontul of 
1 Tablespoonful of Finely Paprika 
Chopped Parsley 1 Egg 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 

LS oneeg the fish into small pieces; add the 
and spread on a plate 

until cold and firm. Take up one tablespoonful 
in floured hands, mold into cone shape, 
long, a 
a tablespoonful of milk. Be sure the croquette 
with the egg; then roll in 

corn meal, and fry in 


Bread Crumbs 


seasonings; 


sauce 


or ob- 


is covered 
crumbs or 
drippings. 


My Recipe for Fish Cakes 


4 Cupfuls of Boiled Fish 
2 Cupfuls of Boiled Rice 
or Mashed Potatoes 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 


very 


i Egg 
Bread Crumbs 
4 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 


UT the fish and rice through the food chop- 
add the onion, seasoning and cream 
dip 
in corn meal, then in beaten egg and milk, then 
Serve on 


per; 
sauce; mix well and form into small cakes; 
in bread crumbs. 
a hot platter. 


Fry in deep hot fat. 
Garnish with parsley. 








nd dip in egg which has been beaten with 


bread 
hot 


Salt and Pepper to Taste 
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Keeping 
Them Well 





The New Way 


Bran 


Is the Right Help 


Most indoor people, young 
and old, often need a lax- 
ative. 

They eat too many fine 
foods, and they clog. They 
get too little roughage. 

The corrective which doc- 
tors advise is bran. Make 
it a part of your daily diet. 

Not ground bran, but 
flake bran, for that is most 
effective. 

Not clear bran, for that 
is not inviting. Folks will 
soon quit it, despite the 
good it does. 


Make It Dainty 


Pettijohn’s is the ideal 
form of bran food. It is 
made as doctors want it. 

It is 25 per cent bran, and 
the bran is in flake form. 
That makes it uniquely eff- 
cient. 

The bran is hidden in 
luscious soft-wheat flakes. 

So Pettijohn’s forms a 
delightful dish. Everybody 
enjoys it. It can never be 
served too often. Yet every 
dish supplies the needed 
bran. 

Serve it daily for a week and 
note its good effects. Note the 
better days that follow. See how 
it keeps folks fit. 

Stop artificial laxatives—try 
Nature’s way awhile. 

Watch the results for one week, 
and you will want every week 
like that. 

Order Pettijohn’s today. 


Pettijohns 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
























OR some time I had 
been very seriously 


considering the ever- 
present problems of do- 
mestic economy, burning 
ones with us since we are a 
family of father, mother 
and eight children living 
ona fair-sized country 
place. My husband made what we both agreed 
was a liberal allowance for household expenses, 
yet we found at intervals that there was a 
deficit and, worse still, there were breakdowns 
in the domestic mechanism. 

In spite of my best efforts to minimize labor, 
to use improved methods, to train my children 
in self-help and to act as mutual helpers, and to 
obtain the aid as needed of young persons not in 
the professional servant class, I found my prob- 
lem of the ideal home still unsolved. 

One day, after considerable thinking and 
reading, I called my husband into conference. 
There was, of course, the prelude of a good 
meal; the house was quiet in the absence of 
most of the children, and Mr. Fosdick was pro- 
vided with his favorite brand of cigar. 

“What sort of a business do you consider a 
home is?” I began. 

“Why, Eleanor, it’s a business quite celestial 
as a general rule,” he replied in his most gallant 
manner. 


ne HAT’S the trouble,” I said. “By mixing 

in the celestial element people have be- 
fogged the business aspect and are unable to see 
the nature of the enterprise as a whole. I have 
been looking through my college books on eco- 
nomics, and I find that all the writers on the 
subject lose themselves in a haze when they ap- 
proach the household question. They find incal- 
culable factors, make a few guesses and general 
observations and then throw up their hands.” 

“Do you want to put loving service on a 
weekly salary?’’ asked my husband. 

“No; I wish to disentangle the sentimental 
from the practical—at least sufficiently to en- 
able us to see things straight. Isit not your idea, 
along with that of the economists and the ma- 
jority of common folk, that the home is not a 
place of wealth production, but entirely of 
wealth consumption?” 

“T don’t know what you're driving at, Elea- 
nor”’—thoughtfully flicking the ash from his 
cigar —‘‘ but it seems a cinch that all the money 
that comes into this house is earned outside. 
If I bring in a hundred dollars in cash or goods 
to-day nothing done in the home can increase 
that hundred dollars’ worth of wealth or value.” 

“Clement, don’t be offended if I disprove a 
proposition which has been believed by almost 
everybody since Adam. Wealth is not produced 
until it is actually ready to consume. Transpor- 
tation and preparation are part of production 
and add value—wealth—to raw material. 

“When you go to a city restaurant it does 
you no good that wheat is so much a bushel in 
the Dakota fields and cattle on the Texas 
ranges are selling at a certain price. You want 
wheat that has been transported, milled, baked 
and served in the form of three slices on a plate, 
with table linen and an orchestra on the side. 
Likewise, you do not ask for a whole steer, but 
a steak with mushrooms, and you pay for the 
many intermediate steps of preparation.” 


“E OW about canned goods brought into this 
house?” asked my husband. 
Take a can of beans into any fashionable 
hotel the next time you wish to lunch there; ask 
the chef to serve it to you, and then let me see 
the bill. Or you may take that can to the man- 
ager of the cheapest popular eating house in 
town and ask him what would be the net cost, 
without profit, of opening the can, heating the 
contents, putting them on a plate, carrying 
them to your table, then removing and clean- 
ing the dish, not to mention accessory utensils.” 

‘‘What are you driving at, Eleanor?” 

“IT want you to concede, Clement, that the 
home produces wealth as well as consumes it; 
that scarcely anything brought into the house 
is more than raw material, practically useless 
in its original state; that it receives an in- 
creased value with the labor and other factors 
applied toit. I want you to see that sweeping 
and dishwashing are part of wealth production. 
They are as necessary to life as any business 
process. It isnot a mere question of comfort 
and taste.” 

‘“You went to college, Eleanor, and have me 
at a disadvantage,” said my husband; “‘so I’ll 
just concede everything you say—and I hope 
the penalty won’t be greater than I can bear.” 

I told my husband that the penalty would be 
to put our household on an efficient business 
basis; to stop guessing about adequate allow- 
ances and to make liberal appropriations for the 
necessary means of production; to consider the 
home a factory, with labor scarce and its place 
to be taken by labor-saving machinery; to 


stint no reasonable expenditure that tended to. 


the production of more home dividends, any 
more than he would stint like expenditure in his 
city business. 

We agreed that a line is to be drawn between 
expenditure for real home efficiency that can be 
almost or quite translated into terms of dollars 
and cents and the expenditure which caters to 
dispensable comfort. A similar line may be 
drawn in any business establishment. 





ith My 








L 





Sometimes a home line seems a trifle vague, 
but a little thinking will define it. Asan aidin 
discrimination we must hold fast to the idea 
that a housekeeper’s time is worth just as much 
as that of a wage-earner paid by the hour. How 
often a woman squanders sixty minutes on a 
needless task, and then pays a servant or out- 
sider the market rate for sixty minutes’ work 
which she might have done herself! 

My hours have a cash value whether I am 
canning food, baking bread or only making a 
bed, and I have come to be as jealous of my 
time as my husband is of his office hours. Five 
minutes is his usual allowance to casual non- 
business visitors; but I am a little more liberal 
to callers whose mission is gossip, and grant 
them ten minutes before I excuse myself on the 
grounds of domestic necessity. 


N REGARD to labor-saving machinery we 

had considered ourselves quite well equipped; 
yet after the talk with my husband we both 
saw 2 new light. Linherited a bent toward ma- 
chinery. My mother was a pioneer owner of 
a carpet sweeper; I went in for an improved 
model of this tool, and when I had obtained a 
hand-operated vacuum cleaner I thought I had 
reached the limit of progress. 

Soon after coming into our present home we 
banned kerosene lamps and installed an acety- 
lene plant, which gave us city illumination 
and a quite indescribable feeling of independ- 
ence. We also put ina private plant to supply 
running water through the house. This con- 
sisted of a gas engine which pumped the water 
from our well into a cellar storage tank under 
air pressure. 

What more could a woman want? Ask a fac- 
tory owner if water and light constitute a com- 
plete equipment. 

We might have expanded our equipment by 
using the gas engine when it was not occupied 
in pumping water. But it seemed desirable to 
avail ourselves of electricity upon the extension 
of a public-service line, keeping the acetylene 
lighting plant in reserve; and we had the house 
wired for electric fixtures. 

An electric vacuum cleaner of the portable 
sort displaced the hand machine, and for a fort- 
night the family had an orgy of cleanliness. The 
younger children were up at daybreak so they 
could try out the marvels of the vacuum cleaner 
in new ways, such as removing Tabby’s surplus 
fur. I myself felt that a household dragon had 
been scotched and, like the Count of Monte 
Cristo, I exclaimed: ‘‘One!”’ 

We next turned the juice, as my eldest son, 
Gerald, said, on the family sewing machine, and 
then on the separator and the churn whereby 
the product of our family cow was converted 
into butter. 

Then we asked the electric fairy what she 
could do to alleviate the task of washing and 
wiping dishes. I knew quite well there were 
more important problems elsewhere, yet I so 
despised the dishwashing chore—sympathizing 
with most women and with my daughters in this 
respect—that I resolved to abolish it right soon. 

For some reason my husband became a zealot 
in the anti-dishwashing cause and made it his 
own job to find the right machine. He sent for 
literature; he debated theory and _ practice. 
One day he brought home a machine, set it up 
in the kitchen and, with uprolled shirt sleeves, 
proceeded to demonstrate to an admiring 
family how to operate an electric dishwasher. 

There was a buzz followed by a clatter of 
crockery and an explosion of soapsuds which 
drenched Mr. Fosdick from head to foot. 

After this unhappy experience it was unsafe 
to mention dishwashers for a time. Finally I 
made a quiet trial of another model, and this 
proved to be entirely successful. We kept it, 
found that it reduced hand labor more than 
half, and cost in current only a cent or two a 
day. There is no handwork beyond wiping 
plated ware and scouring steel knives. Besides 
saving labor the machine is more sanitary than 
hand-and-towel work. 


E NEXT took up the problem of clothes 

washing and ironing. I had had at one 
period a woman working practically the entire 
week on the family laundry—three days of 
hand scrubbing and two of ironing! A hand 
washing machine was helpful, yet it was'often 
wrecked by unintelligent “‘ help.” 

We tried steam laundries, both wet and dry, 
and found them economical except for hard 
treatment, losses and the fact that the ironing 
problem still remained. I decided that the 
laundry problem had a solution not entirely in 
machinery, but went back to the kind and qual- 
ity of clothes and linen bought for the family. 

A carefully chosen outfit will save from a 
third to a half of weekly labor in keeping it 
clean. Knitted and crépe goods, in the form of 
underwear, petticoats, waists, and so on, obvi- 
ate the need of ironing. I use them as much as 
possible. Cheap colored goods are to be avoided, 
especially when steam laundries are announcing 
that, on account of trouble with inferior dyes, 
no colored stockings will be handled. 

Not long ago we put in an electric washing 
machine, and followed this with a power mangle 
which sufficiently flattens out and eliminates 
ironing for such large pieces as sheets, table- 
cloths, pillowcases, towels and napkins. There 
are steam laundries which do this mangle work 
to the great advantage of their patrons; and of 
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And What Came of It: By an American Mother 












course with mere hand 
washing it is feasible to 
fold and dry large pieces 
so as to obviate ironing. 

Our improved laundry, 
which has reduced five 
days’ work to less than 
two—for a family of ten 
persons, remember—needs 
one little addition to make it perfect. That is 
a cabinet clothes drier. I believe that my hus- 
band and our eldest son can contrive one, by 
using our electric fan, on the principle of a vege- 
table drier. Perhaps we shall be able to dry 
vegetables and clothes in the same apparatus. 
A blast of air is driven by the fan through a 
cabinet or long box; and it is my idea to pipe 
the hot air from near the kitchen ceiling into the 
machine. We have, of course, an electric iron 
and find it indispensable. 





UR cooking and heating problems are not 

yet solved to perfection, although what we 
have would be adequate for the family of aver- 
age size. We have a fireless cooker, a remark- 
ably efficient kerosene cook stove without wicks 
of any sort, a coal cooking range for heavy work, 
a kerosene water heater for summer, as well as 
the water heater connected with the coal range, 
and finally a steam-heating plant. 

The amount of coal burned yearly in range 
and furnace has seemed to us excessive, espe- 
cially since the beginning of the high-price era. 
We have saved considerably in the last year by 
careful management of the steam plant, which 
means correct stoking and clean flues, weather- 
stripping doors and windows to conserve heat, 
and especially keeping the temperature of the 
house nearer the European standard of sixty 
degrees than the American figure of seventy. 
With less heat there have been fewer colds, and 
all of us have felt much better in the winter. 

But we have in mind a project to obtain 
light, heat and power at next to no cost beyond 
that of installation. A little river flows past our 
garden, and it is waiting only to be harnessed in 
order to serve us ina score of ways. There are 
needed a dam, a water wheel, a dynamo and 
some wires. 

Once such a plant is established it runs day 
and night with the slightest attention and the 
most trifling expense for upkeep. Many coun- 
try dwellers are now discovering the unsus- 
pected gold mine of comfort hidden in the brook 
or the stream on their premises. 

Mr. Fosdick estimates that our coal bill for 
the past three years would pay for a complete 
hydroelectric plant, which would have an an- 
nual operating charge of two or three dollars for 
lubricating oil. We should be supplied gratis for 
the rest of our lives with all our needs of light, 
heat for cooking and much, if not all, the 
warmth required to keep the house comfortable 
in winter. 

Instead of cutting and storing ice as we do 
now we could make ice by electric power. It 
is simply a question whether, at this time, we 
can afford the investment in order to realize an 
immense economy. 


TOW I come to the outdoor features of our 
LN ‘‘estate.”’. The-acre garden of bottom land 
has always been very productive, supplying our 
summer table with all kinds of vegetables and 
having a goodly surplus for winter use, not to 
mention roots and fodder for the family cow. 
We have decided that this excellent garden can 
be improved in its yield and much labor saved 
by the use of the best modern equipment. We 
have learned the advantage of the wheel hoe 
and the seeder, which latter is a wizard for 
planting everything except potatoes. 

Now we want a very small tractor for plow- 
ing and cultivating, so that no horsework what- 
ever will be necessary. With such equipment, 
says my husband, all the men folks could go 
away, and the wife and daughters could raise 
all the provender needed to sustain life. He 
would advise us to dispose of the pig, but keep 
the cow, some rabbits and chickens, for the 
sake of which more corn should be planted. 


“Tf they draft me don’t get too ambitious,” 


warned Mr. Fosdick in half jest. “‘ Remember 
that I want to keep for myself the job of build- 
ing that trout pond, and I doubt whether Clin- 
ton’s idea of raising frogs is practical as a 
commercial proposition, although it will be all 
right for home use. The best enterprise caters 
to home consumption. You get three profits 
instead of one. I believe it is easier to make a 
dollar than to stretch one scientifically. Learn 
how to make one do the work of two.” 

We lately bought a small hand mill to grind 
wheat and corn, making our own breakfast food 
at five cents a pound, compared with fifteen 
cents for package goods; also producing for 
bread a whole-grain flour far superior to the de- 
natured market product and at less cost. In 
emergency the hand mill and the whole grain 
may prove our chief salvation. But I also pur- 
chase and keep on hand fair quantities of the 
market products. 

It has always been my custom to buy flour, 
corn meal and sugar by the barrel, and canned 
goods in case lots. This is a measure of economy 
in every household. * store flour in the cellar, 
but find it better to keep corn meal in the ice 
room, especially during the sem mer 
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Are You Helping to Save the Fats? By Virginia FE. Kift 


MAKE ONE POUND OF BUTTER GO TWICE AS FAR 





Pour Into a Butter Merger or 
Deep Bowl 1 Pint of Milk; Add 
to This 1 T of Gelatin Dissolved 
in a Little Milk 





Place Bowl or Merger in Pan of 
Warm Water; Shave One 
Pound of Butter Into Thin 
Pieces; Add to Milk 








Add 1 t Salt; Beat Butter and 
Milk Together With Paddles or 
Wooden Spoon Till Butter is 
Thick and Creamy 


Mold Into Bricks. Do Not Use 
This Butter for Cooking; the 
Milk Separates if Heated. Cold, 
it Will Keep Indefinitely 





TRY OVEN-FRIED IN PLACE OF FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES 











Peel Raw Potatoes Very Thin 
and Cut Into Long, Narrow 
Strips in Imitation of French- 
Fried Potatoes 








Measure % T of Fat. Grease 
Bottom of Pan With Half of it; 
Dot Top of Potatoes With Rest; 
Sprinkle With Salt 





Bake the Potatoes on the Center 
Shelf of a Very Hot Oven for 
About Half an Hour, When 
They Should be Done 


Serve on a Hot Plate. It is 
Hard to Distinguish Them 
From French-Fried; and Think 
of the Fat Saved! 














CHOCOLATE CAN BE USED AS A FAT SUBSTITUTE 





Grate and Melt 12 c Chocolate; 
in Substituting Chocolate for 
Fat Use Twice as Much Choco- 
late as Fat Called For 








Measure 1 c Cornstarch, 1 ¢ 
Flour, 3 t Baking Powder, 34 c 
Milk, 1/2 cCorn Sirup. Blend; 
Add Melted Chocolate 


Pour Into Pans Lined With 
Waxed Paper and Bake on 
Center Shelf of a Moderately 
Hot Oven for 34 Hour 














Cool on a Wire Cake Rack; Re- 
move Wax Paper; Serve on a 
Cooky Tray. Break One Open 
and Try It! 








USE YOUR INEDIBLE FATS FOR SOAP MAKING 





Cut Off and Save Surplus Fat 
From Meat; Whenever You 
Cook in Fat Pour the Drippings 
in a “Drip” Can 


Remelt all Such Fats and Clarify 
by Recooking With Raw Potato. 
If Unfit for Cooking Purposes 
Use to Make Soap 











Dissolve Y%4 c Lye in 2 ¢ Cold 
Water. Stir With Stick; Add 
VY. c of Melted Fat. Cool. Stir 
Until Creamy 


Pour Into a Brick-Shaped Pan; 
Allow to Harden; Cut Into 
Desired Sizes and Use as a 
Kitchen Soap 





BAKING INSTEAD OF FRYING CROQUETTES ALSO SAVES FAT 





Left-Over Meat, if There is Not 
Enough, May be Combined 
With Freshly Ground Meat to 
Make Croquettes 














The Secret of a Good Croquette 
is Seasoning. Add 1 t Chopped 
Parsley, Onion, Salt; a Little 


Pepper for Each Croquette 








Shape as Desired; Place on a 
Greased Pan, With a Little Fat 
on Top of Each, Bake for Half 


an Hour 


When Thoroughly Done and 
Well Browned Remove to a 
Hot Platter; Garnish With 
Water Cress and Serve 











Wherever “c” is used on this page it indicates cupful, ““T” stands for tablespoonful and “t” for teaspoonful. 





Do You Need 
More Money 














to help yourself? 

Then join the vast army of World's 
Star Money Makers. 

The World’s Star Army is made up of 
happy, prosperous, contented women. 
They enjoy ste ady incomes from an 
agreeable, dignified business—a_busi- 
ness admirably suited to their needs. 
Among them are married and unmar- 
ried women—young, middle-aged and 
elderly —women with families and with- 
out—some devoting part time, many 
their entire attention. All are profit- 
ably engaged under our direction. 


More Than 15,000 Helped 


During our 23 years in business sell- 
ing the output of our immense mills, 
direct to the consumer through local 
representatives, we have shown thou- 
sands of women the way to get the 
needed money—to meet the increased 
cost of living—to help support the 
family, to educate the children, ete. 
You, too, can free yourself from worries 
and have money coming in. Write us 
at once and receive full information. 

Nearly everyone knows the names of 
our products. 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Klean Ki 
Underwear 


Unsurpassed quality and exceptional 
value keep up the demand for these 
goods wherever introduced. This makes 
it easy to get and keep customers and 
to build up a permanent business. 


Your Success Assured 


No previous experience is necessary. 
Our most successful representatives 
began with no experience whatever. We 
tell you plainly just how to proceed. 
We help you get started and show you 
how to continue making money. 


Make the Start 


The opportunity is here. It remains 
simply for you to grasp it. Don’t delay. 
Write immediately for full particulars. 

Our free Catalog tells the whole story. 

Send for it. 





Dept. 31 


Bay City, Mich. 













































We have been here in this business 23 years. 
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In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


All filled and sealed in the HEINZ Establishment 


OU want your vinegar to be of assured purity and 
to possess appetizing zest and flavor. Heinz 
could not find vinegars good enough to use in making 
his pickles, foods and condiments, so he made his 
own vinegars, choosing better materials than are usu- 
ally used, aging and mellowing with more care than 
had ever been used before. Heinz vinegars, delicately 
flavored, aromatic, rich and mellow, are everything 
a vinegar ought to be but seldom is 
Strictly pure and wholesome, they can now be 
bought attractively bottled wherever the 57 Varieties 


are sold. 


HEINZ 


All Heinz goods sold in 


Canada are made in Canada 
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The Truth About Milk 


Why it is High, Yet is Still Cheap 


By Dudley Harmon 


awiRS. TURNER was in distress. 
The reason was not far to seek. 
It lay in the little heap of pa- 
pers on her desk—the monthly 
notes of gloom from butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. 
| ' 1 ‘What do you think, John?” 
L____. she said. “‘Davis & Johnson 
have raised the price of milk again. Two cents 
more a quart this time. And just when I have 
been trying so hard to save the wheat and 
save the meat and all the other things Mr. 
Hoover wants us to save, and have been using 
more milk. I don’t know what we are going 
to do.” 

What she did was what so many other 
women have done in the last few months in 
the face of rising prices of milk—she cut down 
her order with the milkman and exercised her 
ingenuity in finding other foods to make up 
for the lesser quantity of milk given her three 
young children. 

Though this was the natural and quite 
understandable thing for Mrs. Turner to do, 
it was nevertheless the wrong thing for her 
to do. It is a mistake for any mother, patri- 
otically and economically, to attempt to meet 
the higher prices of almost all foods by cutting 
down on milk consumption. The process 
should indeed be reversed, and the wise 
mother to-day is she who depends more and 
more upon milk as a daily food, particularly 
if there are young children in the family. 





7 VERY mother can afford to buy milk at 

_s present prices, and even higher, so long as 
she has any money at all with which to buy 
food. The cause of food conservation for our- 
selves and our Allies will be helped if we all use 
more and more milk and milk products, and 
thereby consume less wheat, meat, sugar and 
fats, the elements of which are all found in 
milk. 

Do you really appreciate all that milk is as 
a food? Do you know that it is not merely one 
kind of food, but a combination of all the food 
essentials required by the body—particularly 
the body of the growing child? It contains 
protein, to build up and repair the body 
tissues. It contains sugar and other ingre- 
dients which supply the body with fuel, or 
energy. Then there are the fats of milk; lime, 
phosphorus and other minerals to build up the 
bones and regulate the bodily functions; casein, 
albumen and other nitrogen-bearing com- 
pounds to make blood and muscle; and finally 
a mysterious, unknown substance, important 
to nutrition and absolutely essential to chil- 
dren’s growth. 

In every family there are adults who have 
lost completely all taste for the use of milk as 
food in its raw, natural state. That need not 
at all affect their consumption of milk, if 
milk is intelligently used in the kitchen. There 
are literally hundreds of dishes with which 
milk may be successfully used in combination 
and their food value thus increased. 

Furthermore, there is the great variety of 
milk products which many American families 
are just learning to appreciate. There are 
condensed milk, dried milk, cream, junket 
and sweet curds, skim milk, sour milk, butter- 
milk, the fermented milks, butter and cheese 
in a multiplicity of forms, including the home- 
made cottage cheese. 


UR former waste of skim milk alone repre- 

sents a loss of food values sufficient to feed 
anarmy. Skim milk contains all the food ele- 
ments of whole milk except the butterfats, and 
is really a most valuable food that is too little 
appreciated. Skim milk fed to hogs, measured 
by the amount of pork meat it will produce, is 
worth only one cent a pound. Yet one cent a 
pound, or approximately one cent a pint, is an 
extremely low price for any food fit for human 
consumption, and particularly so for a food so 
high in nutritive value as is skim milk. 

Another good reason for continuing, or even 
increasing, our normal consumption of milk 
is the condition of the dairy herds of the 
world. Stern necessity has resulted in the 
slaughtering of millions of cattle in Europe 
for meat. The world’s total supply has been 
decreased by 28,000,000 head, and the neces- 
sity of restoring this loss as quickly as possible 
is too obvious to need mention. The United 
States must do its share—a very large share; 
which means that the dairy herds must be 
encouraged as much as possible 

Larger consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts will help to do this. For a greater demand 
at home for milk and milk products will stimu- 
late increase in cattle herds, and we may thus 
contribute a part toward the restoration of the 
depleted meat and dairy stocks. 

All investigations by competent authorities 
during recent months have agreed in the one 
conclusion, namely, that for the most part, 
and taking the national milk situation as a 
whole, an increase in milk prices has been 
justifiable if not indeed absolutely necessary. 
There has been, and is, something wrong 
indeed, but the question of just what is the 
matter cannot be answered by accusing the 
dairy farmer and the milk distributor of rob- 


Production of milk is as much a farming 
proposition as the production of wheat or corn. 
The farmer with a herd of cows on his hands 
must feed them. The value of cows to him 
depends, first, on what it costs him to feed 
them and, second, on what he can get for their 
products. The cost of producing milk is then 
largely dependent on what it costs to furnish 
cows the food from which their bodies manu- 
facture milk. 


Sie whole country knows now that the cost 

of about everything produced on our farms 
is higher than it was. ‘To begin with, over large 
areas of the country the soil has been rendered 
poorer by farmers taking more out of the 
earth than they put into it. The result where 
this condition prevails is that not so much food 
is produced on a given area as formerly was 
the case, so that to produce the same amount 
of food as formerly takes more land, or more 
fertilizer, or more labor, or perhaps all three 
together. Up goes the cost of feed, and up goes 
the cost of producing milk. 

Then there is the general world shortage of 
all sorts of food. The demand is greater than 
the supply, and prices have of necessity risen. 
In some foods, even, human demand is com- 
peting with livestock for possession of food, 
this again contributing to higher prices and 
higher costs of feeding cows. Before the 
Food Administration was organized European 
demand was draining the United States, not 
only our reserve but current stocks of foods 
of nearly all kinds. 

It is equally obvious to everyone that farm 
labor costs much more than it did, and is hard 
to get. A conservative statement of the case 
is that, while feed costs to the farmer have 
probably doubled, labor costs have increased 
an average of two-thirds. 

The existing crisis in our food supply has 
come just at a time when the dairy farmer 
has been getting a new light on his business. 
Manufacturers of goods have long been accus- 
tomed to keeping cost accounts and knowing 
to the fraction of a cent just how much each 
bit of material, each operation, each finished 
product, cost them. Farmers have only just 
begun to study these costs, and one of the 
first results of their studies was the discovery 
by many that they had been selling milk at 
less than it cost them, or at least without a 
fair allowance for profit on their labor and 
interest on their investment. 

Only comparatively recently have there 
been any definitely established cost figures 
with respect to milk production, and it is upon 
these costs that the farmer himself, his organi- 
zations, and the public officials and commissions 
studying milk prices have been basing recent 
milk prices. It is in the light of these investi- 
gations into the costs of milk production and 
distribution that most of the recent general 
increases in milk prices have been pronounced 
justifiable by competent authorities. 


NOTHER important element in milk costs 
Z is that of distribution. The distributors, 
as well as the producers, have been under inves- 
tigation and have been required to submit their 
prices, profits and expenses to the scrutiny 
of representatives of the people. Considerable 
waste has been found in milk-distributing sys- 
tems in our cities and towns, but not in such 
form or amount as to hold out much hope of 
an immediate reduction in the prices charged 
consumers through complete elimination of 
these wastes. 

For example, in one Massachusetts city, 
through needless duplication of delivery routes 
by a host of distributors, it was found that 
some 265 milk wagons were daily covering 
2250 miles of street to supply customers living 
on a total of less than 220 miles of street. 
Concentration of milk routes, larger deliveries 
of milk per man and per horse or motor truck, 
is absolutely essential to elimination of some of 
the common wastes—which increase the cost 
of milk to the consumer—in distributing milk. 

Little doubt exists but that coéperative milk 
deliveries on the part of the milk producers 
themselves, or even municipal milk deliveries 
in behalf of consumers, will shortly be forth- 
coming in this country. A decreased demand 
for milk now would tend to increase the burden 
of present wastes in distribution borne by 
consumers. 

The cause of food conservation is not always 
that of pocketbook conservation. We are 
asked by the Food Administration to save and 
to substitute, for the benefit of our Allies, 
even if such saving and substitution mean 
increased expense to ourselves. But this is not 
the case with respect to milk, even though the 
price has gone up, for in the long run, and 
surveying all available foods, we are certain 
to get more for our money if spent for a gen- 
erous supply of milk than in the purchase of 
other foods. 

For the welfare of the nation’s children con- 
tinuation of normal amounts of milk in their 
diet is imperative; for adults it is most desir- 
able. The higher prices are, generally speaking, 
truly justified, and our nat‘onal interests in the 
war require a lil or gemei ry 
way, of the catt's and du. / ind ; 
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HOT CROSS BUNS 


2 Cupfuls of White 
Flour 
2 Cupfuls ofRye Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking 
Powder 
Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter Substitute 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Brown Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Finely Chopped 
Mixed Peel 
Y, Cupful of Seeded 
Raisins 
Y% Teaspoonful of 
Mixed Spice 
Milk Sufficient to Mix 


MAPLE MUFFINS 


2 Cupfulsof RyeFlour 
2 Cupfuls of White 
Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking 
Powder 
Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 
Substitute 
1 Egg, Added to Milk 
to Make 2 Cupfuls 
Small Quantity of But- 
ter Substitute and 
Grated Maple or 
Brown Sugar for 
Spreading in 
SandwichFashion 


PECAN MUFFINS 


Y, Cupful of Graham 
Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Stone 
Ground Yellow 
Corn Meal 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking 
Powder 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Brown Sugar 
Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of. 
Melted Butter 
Substitute 
1 Egg 
1% Cupfuls of Milk 
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How TO MAKE THEM 


IFT .the white flour, 

rye flour, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder and salt to- 
gether; add the melted 
butter substitute, brown 
sugar, mixed peel, raisins 
and mixed spice, and mix 
with the milk to make a 
smooth dough. Turn it 
onto a floured board and 
divide into equally sized 
pieces; make each into a 
smooth ball. Place the 
buns on a floured baking 
sheet, leaving space be- 
tween. Mark them deeply 
with the back of a knife 
in the form of a cross and 
put them into the oven. 
Shortly before they are 
done brush over the top 
with a glacé made by 
mixing a little honey and 
yolk of egg. 


How TO MAKE THEM 


IFT together the rye 

flour, white flour, 
Royal Baking Powder 
and salt. Add the butter 
substitute and mix. Beat 
up the egg and add suffi- 
cient milk to make two 
cupfuls in all. Work the 
dough until smooth, place 
on a floured kneading 
board, divide into four 
portions and, handling 
each part lightly, roll out 
quickly and cut into 
rounds—two rounds for 
each biscuit. Spread with 
butter substitute and 
grated maple sugar or 
brown sugar. Put to- 
gether sandwich fashion, 
place in a greased pan 
and leave in a warm place 
to rise for ten minutes. 
Bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 


How To MAKE THEM 


put the Graham flour, 
corn meal, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, brown sugar, 
salt and butter substitute 
into a bowl. Mix with it 
one well-beaten egg and 
the milk. Fill well- 
greased muffin tins with 
the batter, and sprinkle 
chopped pecan nuts over 
the top of each. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

The nuts may be put 
through the meat chop- 
per and mixed with the 
batter if desired. Pea- 
nuts, almonds or walnuts 
may be used instead of 
the pecans if preferred. 


Let us tell you of 55 other delicious dishes which you can make with one egg or no eggs at all. Thousands 
of housewives who never knew of these eggless ways are now being helped by our book: “55 Ways to 
Save Eggs.” You may have it for the asking. Just send for it to 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 
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All Women Need Its Help 


This wonderful little Electric Home Motor will sew, whip 
cream, sharpen knives, polish silver, or fan, and is recom- 
mended by several hundred thousand housewives. 

















Try this Sew F-Z Motor in your own home at our expense. 
Just phone your dealer to deliver the motor for a week’s 


free trial. 
It Sews 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it. 
Simply place this littke motor under the 
liand wheel of your sewing machine (old 
or new), instantly change it to a self-op- 
erating electric. Sews slow or fast, no 
more broken thread, always runs right. 


“It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most 
ingenious device. Without effort you can 
whip cream, beat eggs, stir cake or make 
delicious mayonnaise —the things you 
have wished could be done by power 


instead of by hand. 


a _/ It Sharpens Knives 

> aa ‘ Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in 
; | the Grinding Attachment. You know how 
much of the time you work with dull 
knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can 
have always keen-edged cutlery. 


Tt Polishes Silver 


\ The bugbear of silver cleaning day—it no 
longer exists for you when you have the 
AS Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
SF brighten the silver. It works a magic 
transformation—quickly and without effort 
on your part. 


It Fans 


\ Even the power to run an electric fan is 
contained in this little giant of motors. 
You can summon cool breezes whenever 
you want, by simply attaching the fan 
device to the Hamilton Beach Motor. 








































































































































































































Five big household helps in one little handful ot 
motor—give it a free trial in your home! Your 
electric, hardware or sewing machine dealer will 
arrange it; or write us. 

















Every woman should read our book—‘ Housework and Health.” 
We will gladly send it free on request, aes catalog describing fully 
the Hamilton Beach Motor and many home labor-saving devices. 


Hamilton meach s Mie, Co. oodbe 
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Dollar Stretchers 


Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 


A New Wire Clothesline will last twice as long 
if it is given two coats of white enamel before 
being used. This will also keep it from rusting. 


* * * 


Coat and Shirt-Waist Hangers can easily be 
made at home from old magazines. Roll the 
magazine tightly and tie. Wrap in tissue 
paper, tucking it in at the ends. Tie again 
around the middle of the roll with a stout cord 
or wire, leaving a good sized loop by which it 
may be hung. “aa 
A Small Bookrack may be made from a good 
sized wooden box, by adding shelves and paper- 
ing it inside with a plain paper to blend with 
the walls of the room. The outside may be 
varnished or covered with cretonne. 


* ok OF 
Old Suspenders, Washed and Ironed, make 


splendid inside belts for skirts. Since they are 
narrow, lap two edges together and stitch them 
on the machine. They do not get flimsy after 
washing, as regular belting does. 


* * * 


Runners May be Prevented in hose that are 
too tight over the knees by splitting the back 
seam down halfway and neatly inserting a 
V-shaped gore taken from the back of a dis- 
carded hose. ene 

Fat May be Saved and doughnuts made more 
digestible by dipping them in boiling water im- 
mediately after removing from the hot fat. 
Do not let them remain in the water a second, 
but place them on the draining rack in the 
usual way. When the water cools you will 
have several ounces of good fat. 


ee 
When You Have Several Bits of Left-Overs in 


your refrigerator, instead of reheating each 
separately, and thus wasting gas, see how 
many can be combined. For instance, if you 
have some cold potatoes, a saucer of beans, 
left-over cereal and an end of meat, cut a!l into 
small pieces, fry some chopped onion, add the 
left-overs, and season well. Just before taking 
from the fire a beaten egg may be added. Be 
sides saving the gas, this makes an appetizing 
luncheon dish. 

* ok OK 
Most Satisfactory Shoe Trees, which will keep 
your shoes in good shape, may be made by cut- 
ting off the feet of an old pair of stockings just 
above the ankles and packing the feet tightly 
with shredded newspaper. When stuffed sew 
the top of each together. 

*k Ok OK 
Root Vegetables, such as turnips and carrots, 
that have been withered need not be thrown 
away. Revive them by slicing off the ends and 
laying them in cold water. In a few hours their 
natural freshness will be restored. 


* *K * 
An Excellent Table Pad, which may be used in 


place of a flannel or asbestos silence cloth, may 
be made by sewing together eighteen or twenty 
sheets of newspaper and covering them with 
heavy muslin. 

Less Fuel Will be Required and less food 
wasted if food is served as much as possible in 
individual ramekins and custard cups. This is 
particularly true of baked meat molds or tim- 
bales, custards and other individual desserts. 


Bean Sacks Make Splendid Roller Towels for 
the kitchen, and your grocer will be glad to sell 
them to you at a small cost. 


* *K 


Your Lettuce Will Not Wilt and therefore have 
to be discarded if you will wash it thoroughly 
and keep it in an earthen jar tightly covered. 


* KX 


If Your Hot-Water Bag is past mending do not 
discard it, but cut off the top, open the bag out 
flat and cover it with a pretty colored linen. 
Fold into the desired shape and use as a wash- 
cloth, toothbrush, soap and sponge holder 
when traveling. ses 

Easter Eggs May be Colored beautiful shades 
of red and brown by putting onion skins in the 
water in which the eggs are boiled. They may 
also be colored with coffee grounds or with 
beet juice. Eggs dyed in this way may be eaten 
safely. 


and Money Makers 


Don’t Waste Half an Egg in boiling because 
it is cracked. Wrap it in a piece of paper, 
screwing the ends up tightly, and put it in the 
hot water. The albumen will set before the 
paper becomes untwisted. 


* * *# 


When Your Cups Lose Their Handles or are 
cracked, don’t throw them away. They make 
excellent gelatin and custard molds. 


* * Ox 


Children’s Sandals Become Unsewed long be- 
fore they are worn out. If they are mended 
with wire the result will be lasting. 


em 
Keep Old Potatoes From Sprouting by placing 


them in a wire basket and lowering them into 
boiling water for a couple of minutes, to de- 
stroy the germs, then drying and putting them 
away in sacks. 
. * * * 

Why Not Use Pop Corn as a cereal? It is 
delicious with milk, can be prepared in a few 
minutes, and is comparatively cheap. 


* * 


Discarded Window Shades may be used for 
ironing-board covers by boiling the shades 
until the stiffening and color are thoroughly 
out of the material, then drying and tacking 
them on the ironing board. 


* * 


Save the Wool From Old Sweaters by winding 
the unraveled material into skeins, holding 
these skeins for several minutes over the steam 
from a teakettle, then hanging them outdoors 
until dry. When the wool breaks, instead of 
tying the ends together, thread one end into a 
darning needle and sew, in and out, for a couple 
of inches into the other broken end. 
* * * 

The Problem of Handkerchief Expense was 
solved in our home, where there were several 
children, by saving all outgrown white petti- 
coats, discarded sash curtains and all soft white 
material. These were cut into pieces about ten 
inches square and, whenever the sewing ma- 
chine was in use, a few were hemmed until 
there were several dozen surplus handkerchiefs 
for the children at no expense. 


2. = 


Don’t Throw Away Pancakes you may have 
left over from breakfast. Soak them in a little 
milk until soft enough to beat with a spoon, 
and use this in making biscuits for your lunch- 
eon. 

* *k * 
Broken China May be Mended in the following 
way: Mix a teaspoonful of alum and a table- 
spoonful of water and place it in a hot oven 
until it is quite transparent. Wash the broken 
pieces in hot water and, while warm, coat the 
broken edges thinly and quickly, as it sticks in- 
stantly. Your china thus mended will bear hot 
water and ordinary usage. 

* OK 
Good Vinegar May be Made at Home by saving 
all sound cores and parings of apples. Put 
them into an earthen crock and cover them 
with cold water, adding a cupful of molasses 
for each gallon of water. Cover with a clean 
cloth and let stand in a warm place for a 
month. Then strain through the cloth and 
store in bottles. If fermentation has not taken 
place, soften a cake of compressed yeast in two 
tablespoonfuls of water and spread it on a slice 
of bread. Place the bread, yeast side down, in 
the jar and cover as before, and in a short time 
you will have good vinegar at little cost. 


ee 
Baking Soda Bought by the Pound may be 


used in place of more expensive cleaning pow- 
der for removing stains from all kinds of white 
porcelain ware, baking dishes and granite ware 
and for cleaning combs and brushes. 


* * * 


Turnips Which Have Been Kept in the cellar 
are very liable to sprout. Do not throw these 
tender sprouts away, but remove them care- 
fully. Wash in cold water and boil in salted 
water until tender. Beat together the yolk of 
one egg, one level teaspoonful each of sugar, 
butter, pepper and prepared mustard. Add a 
third of a cupful of white vinegar. Cook until 
the mixture thickens and, when cool, pour over 
the sprouts and mix well. Serve on individual 
plates, and garnish with salad leaves. 











We’ll Stretch Your Dollar to Two 


EAD THIS PAGE. Catch the idea behind it: little domestic inventions of your own 

that have resulted in saving money. Describe what you’ve done in paragraphs like 
these on this page, send the paragraphs to us, with your name and address on the same 
sheet, and for each paragraph accepted we’ll send you a new two-dollar bill. Do not 
inclose stamps, however, as unavailable paragraphs cannot be returned. If you don’t get 
your money within ten days it will mean that your paragraphs have not been accepted 
and have been destroyed. 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 






































IG BEN 1s a household 
word because he’s a clock 
of his word. He runs on 

time, he rings on time, he helps 
folks live on time. 


These are family traits. All 
Westclox alarms run true and 
ring true. They’re all good look- 
ing, too. You can tell them by 
the family name, Westc/ox, on 
the face of each clock. 
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The Western Clock Company builds 
them in the patented Westclox way—the 
better method of clock making that won 
Big Ben’s success. Needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel greatly reduce friction. 
Westclox make good in the home. 


That’s why folks call Westclox: success 
clocks. And you will, too; so look for 
the word, Westclox, on the dial of the 
alarm you buy. 

Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is $3.00 
in the States; $4.00 in Canada. Or, sent 
prepaid, the same price, if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A 
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7" Inviting Dishes Made of Armour’s Oats 


Crisp Oat Macaroons, delicious Porridge, golden-brown Oat Bread, satisfying Oat i 
Pancakes. These but suggest the almost unending variety of delightful, low-cost 
Armour’s Oats dishes for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 


Armour’s Oats, possessing as they do such a distinctive flavor, are a favorite in hundreds 
of thousands of homes. There is a uniform goodness in each crisp, white flake. Tests 
have proved that Armour’s Oats are easier to prepare and most economical to serve, 
cooking in from 10 to 15 minutes. 


AKMOUR'S OATS 


The Satisfying Economy Food 


It used to be that oats were accepted merely as a substantial breakfast food. But Armour’s Oats 
are more than that. They are a universal food—equally good for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 











A new process of milling, that causes the pleasing flavor of the nu- 
tritious oat grain to be fully retained, has been perfected by Armour Grain 
Company. The triumph is one to be expected from this organization, 
possessing such unlimited facilities for select- 








ing the choicest oats from fields where they 
grow the best. 









Try These Economy Recipes 
ARMOUR’S OAT BISCUITS 













































1 cup Armour’s Oats To those housewives who are following a 
1 cup milk P 
t 
He = ot 5 A clearly defined program of Food Conserva- 
5 coeiedh eiitas Sowder tion, Armour’s Oats are of invaluable assist- 
Pour milk over oats and let stand for ance. The carefully tested recipes on every 
a oir and eee cee package offer definite suggestions for wheat- 
two knives or with finger tips, then less and meatless days, as well as for nour- 
add Armour’s Oats and milk. Mix sohi ; : 
aig Sonron feutebhoatd. Gover ishing low-cost dishes suitable for every day 
entire surface of dough with flour. Pat in the year. Ask Your Grocer. 
out and cut as for baking powder bis- 
cuits. Brush tops with milk and bake Trade Supplied by 
in hot o 15 minutes. Recipe makes ° ° 
pease igh cent ni Armour Grain Company, Chicago 
ARMOUR’S OAT ROAST 
¥ ccueidlgsouda teal: deol end. puck Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
fed cups re Oats 
onion 1 
> stalks ‘calae? cut fine and 
t and pepper to taste 9 ; 
Combineingredients, adding enough Armour s Toasted Wheat F; lakes 
water to hold mixture together (about z 
1 cup). Shape into loaf or put into are of the same hi gh 
bread pan. Bake in a quick oven 45 h é Ik ? 
minutes to 1 hour. Serve with your 
favorite tomato sauce. This roast unc angmng qua uly as 











sufficient to serve twelve persons. 














Armour’s Oats. Try them. 
































Substitute. 





All the Breads, Biscuits, Cakes and Pies Shown Here Were Made With Some Butter 
Margarine, Vegetable Oil, Clarified Chicken Fat, Suet, Commercial Fat 
Compounds, Lard, Hardened Vegetable Fats, Beef or Pork Trimmings and Beef Drip- 
pings Can All be Used in Place of Butter in Making the Most Delicious Things to Eat 








What is Butter and of What 


Qe 


_ ®4, 
are ics 


Substitutes Made? 


By Janet M. Todd 


SIHERE are so many grades of 
butter and butter substitutes 
on the market that it is difficult 
to know what is really good 
butter or butter substitute and 
what is not. There used to be 
a distinct difference between 
a creamery and dairy butter, but 
to-day this distinction is not so clearly marked. 
The principle of butter making has not been 
changed, but the multiplicity of trade names 
confuses the housewife’s mind. 


What is 
Creamery Butter? 

















REAMERY butter is 

made of sweet cream 
known commercially as 
“unripened”’ cream and is made into butter 
before it is twenty-four hours old. Many per- 
sons prefer that no salt shall be added to it. 
It therefore does not keep long, which is a 
factor in its increased cost. It is very delicate 
in its flavor, tasting almost like pure cream. 
Creamery butter is graded into excellent, fancy 
and medium, according to the quality of the 
cream used and the sanitary conditions under 
which it is made. 


What is 
Dairy Butter ? 


AIRY butter is made of 

ripened cream, which is 
cream that has been standing 
for twenty-four hours and is slightly soured or 
rancid. This cream gives a larger return of 
butter for the amount used and makes a butter 
equally as good as that made ef unripened 
cream. It isa matter of individual preference 
which is used. That made of ripened cream is 
always salted. 


What is Renovated F THE milk used in 
ot Proceed Buses? * making dairy butter 

is not rich the butter 
may be of such a poor quality that the farmer 
will sell it to a commercial creamery, where it is 
mixed with more cream or milk, rechurned and 
sold as renovated, processed or packing-stock 
butter. 


What is HIS butter may be as pure 
Tab Bute? ; and of as good quality as a 

dairy butter, but it is less ex 
pensive, as no time is spent in weighing it and 
making it up into print butter. It is sent to 
the dealer in large tubs and he cuts it as it is 
ordered by the customer. 


What arethe 
Margarines? 


ARGARINES are not imi- 

tations. They are simply 
made of different, pure, whole- 
some ingredients and should be judged on their 
own merits. Under this heading perhaps the 
best-known classifications are oleomargarine 
and butterine. An animal fat—suet, perhaps— 
or a vegetable fat like cottonseed oil may be 
mixed with a small quantity of animal fat as 
found in cream and milk, the quantity of the 
latter used being dependent upon the quality 
desired. This mixture is churned, cooled, 
worked, salted and packed the same as cream- 
ery or dairy butter. It is against the law to add 
any coloring matter unless a tax is paid by the 
manufacturer. The coloring matter is supplied 
separately that the housewife may add it to 
give the butter color to this product, as it is 
used for the table as well as for cooking. 


What are Nut Butters 
or Nut Margarines? 


UT margarines 

are made from 
the oils extracted 
from nuts such as walnut, almond and peanut. 
These nut meats are finely ground until an oily 
mass resembling butter is produced. We are 
inclined to think of peanut butter as more of a 
jam than a butter for the spreading of bread. 
The oil of the coconut is also used in the mak- 
ing of the nut margarines, which are pure white, 
resembling lard before the coloring matter is 
added. 


“THE best- 
known and 
most widely used 
of animal fats is lard. The best grade of lard is 
prepared from the fat which surrounds the kid- 
neys of the animal. The next best known is the 
fat of beef—suet. Oleo is the liquid fat, stearin 
the solid fat. One of the finest fats for cooking, 
but limited in quantity, is that from poultry 
chickens, geese and ducks. It is soft and 
sweet, resembling butter in its consistency. 


What are the Animal Fats 
to Substitute in Cooking ? 


What are the Vegetable and Fruit LIVE 
oil is 


Oils for Cooking and Table Use? : 
perhaps 


the best known of the vegetable or fruit oils, 
because we are so accustomed to its use in 
salads. It is not made from the green olive so 
commonly used on the table, but is derived 
from olives which have ripened on the tree. 
The finest quality which has been gently pressed 
out of the olives is called “virgin” oil. After 
the first pressing the olives are again pressed 
with more force until no more oil can be ex- 
tracted in this way. This oil is usually used for 
making soaps. 

Olive oil is very sensitive to foreign odors 
and flavors, and should therefore be kept away 
from anything with a strong odor. The best 
quality of this oil has a golden or straw-yellow 
tint and sweetish, nutty flavor. The poorer 
grade has a greenish tint. 

Housewives do not use olive oil to any great 
extent for cooking purposes, as they think it is 
expensive, but one gallon of olive oil is equal to 
seven pounds and a half of butter for cooking 
purposes, and saves from twenty-five to forty- 
five cents, depending upon the prices of the 
butter and olive oil respectively. 


What are  & [E oils, which are usu- 
Cottonseed Oils? ally dark in color, are 
* pressed from cotton seeds 


and later refined until a light yellow, resem- 
bling lemon color. This is the best grade of 
the oil. Another grade is called ‘‘ prime” oil 
and is darker than the other, with a rather 
sweet taste. The brownish cottonseed oil, the 
very lowest grade, is used entirely for soap 
making. 

These cottonseed oils are less expensive 
than butter, because less oil than butter can be 
used in cooking with them; the oil is readily 
substituted for butter in cake making. 


What is 

Coen Oa? are ground finely and pressed 
until the oil is removed. This re- 

fined oil is very wholesome and is used to some 

extent for table oil. The best quality of corn 

oilis straw color. Large quantities of the crude 

oil are used for industrial purposes. 


N MAKING this oil the grains 


What is OCONUT OIL is a tropi- 
Cocont 2? cal oil which is gradually 

becoming known. It is pre- 
pared by pressing the oil from the dried meat 
of the coconut. The crude oil is used for cook- 
ing purposes only. The refined fat has very 
little odor or taste when fresh, and when solid 
is white in color. 


What is EANUT OIL has many of 
Peanut Oil? the good qualities of cotton- 
seed oil and olive oil, but is used 
very little in the average home. It is not only 
good for table use, but especially good for cook- 
ing. Greater quantities have not been made be- 
cause manufacturers get more money by selling 
the peanuts whole. At present peanut oil costs 
about the same as crude cottonseed oil. 
Manufacturers of wholesome food products 
have no hesitancy in declaring what ingredients 
go into their products, and the housewife has 
only to make her own choice of the butter, but- 
ter substitute or cooking oil which she wishes 
to use. 





will be saved yearly.” 





Fats are Fuel for Fighters—Don’t Waste Them 


“TAT is food. Butter is essential for the growth and health of children. 
Use butter on the table as usual, but not for cooking. Other fats are as 
good for cooking. Reduce the use of fried foods. Soap contains fat. Do 


not waste it. Use one-third ounce less a day of animal fat and 375,000 tons 
— United States Food Administration. 
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- The NEW 
FLAT 


Rod way 
The OLD 
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—The big word to 
remember in buying 


CURTAIN RODS 


The picture tells the story. The 
FLAT shape of Kirsch Curtain 
Rods gives sagless strength— 
holds the headings gracefully 
erect—gives a neat seam—means 
perfect-hanging curtains, set off 
to best advantage. 


From th 
StyleBook 


| ; Flat 
Curtain Rods 


No sag—No rust—No tarnish 


bad 





Kirsch Flat Rods fit any window or series of 
windows. They make simple windows effec- 
tive—make elaborate windows easy to attain 
—provide the most satisfactory method for 
draping French doors or casement windows. 










Kirsch Rods— made in velvet brass, white or 
oxidized copper—-are permanent fixtures. 
Don’t dent or twist. Don’t rust, turn black 
or tarnish in any climate, even in salt air. 
Stay like new for years, whereas other rods 
require frequent polishing or continual re- 
placing. Easy to put up and take down. 
Plenty of room for shade. 


Sold in Your City 


Kirsch Rods are sold in extension style to fit 
ractically any window, . 
. ihe: Kirsch-Kraft 


one rod complete to the 2 
box with printed direc- Novelty Curtains 
are ready to hang — 


tions. Also supplied by 

many dealers from their made the way you'd 
interior decoratingdepart- 4X6 {hemi yourselt 
ment in solid style, cut to —made with pains- 
fit your windows. Better taking care and pride 
fordrapingthansolidbrass >, Seld one pair to the 


package. Ask your 
round rods, yet cost less. dealer for them. 


Plan Pretty Windows 
With This Book 


It pictures up-to-date win- 
dow drapings for every 
room in the house—tells the 
material and the rod used for 
each window—suggests a 
color scheme for the whole 
room. Write today for your 
copy, mentioning dealer’s name. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
11 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


Remember to ask for 





































































Hosch FLA 
CURTAIN RODS 


Cut-to-fit or extension 
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“It Saves Me $2 
and It Costs 30 Cents” 


The Large-Size Quaker Oats 


The large Quaker Oats package — w hich costs 30 


cents 
contains 6200 calories of nutriment. 


That same nutrition, 


on the average, costs in other foods as follows: 


In Meat, $2.40 
In Eggs, $3.00 


In Whitefish, $3.50 
In Chicken, $6.00 


So that one package, used in place 
of meat or eggs, saves at least $2. 
Used in place of average mixed cliet, 
it saves about $1. 


You can serve eight breakfasts 
of Quaker Oats for the cost of one 
meat breakfast of the same food 
ae a value. You can serve five dishes for 
Round Steak Costs apy 

8 Tines as Mach the cost of one egg. 





Yet the oat is our premier food. It is the vim-food and the food 
for growth. It contains the needed elements. It is rich in minerals. 


And, to mark this supremacy, Nature endows oats with a most 
delightful flavor. 





Make Quaker Oats your full —, 
breakfast. Foods that cost many / 
times as much cannot compare { f 
with oats. 


And mix Quaker Oats with 
your flour foods. They add a 
delightful flavor, and they con- 
serve our wheat. 








Eggs Cost 
10 Times as Much 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


You get oat flavor at its best This flavor has made Quaker 
when you ask for Quaker Oats. Oats, the world over, the favorite 
These flakes are made from _ oat food. 
queen grains only—just the big, It is due to yourself that you 
rich, luscious oats. We get but get it, for it costs no extra 
ten pounds from a bushel. price. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit 

































‘The 


Kirke, neither can any of these things sep- 
arate us from each other—now. Oh, what is 
there to fear? Nothing—nothing! And lam 
not afraid. Ihave not been afraid, since that 
hour. 

I’m so glad it was possible for me to come 
and live here with your father and mother. At 


Enlisted Wite 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


So I go about, busy and happy, and most of 
the time quite well in body and mind, and 
never forgetting what is nearest my heart — 
the heart of my body and the heart of my spirit. 

wear a great deal the brown velvet frock 
you like so well, which [ was wearing when 
we took that long walk the day you—told me. 
first it seemed as if | ought to stay with my — It was a French frock—do you remember my 
own father and dear Aunt Mary Taine, whohas _ telling you that?—bought after France was 
been almost a mother to me for so long. But at war—poor France! still productng beautiful 
after the Camp was closed, and the new men — clothes for us over here, who still bought them, 
sent farther south, it seemed the logical thing — thinking little of what their makers were suffer- 
for my father to go down and offer his services ing. The man who designed this dress was at 
to the Government. There were somany things — the front, sending back drawings to his Paris 
he could do there, as he has already proved, house after his fellow trench-mates were trying 
that his experience peculiarly fits him for. And to snatch a bit of sleep. Tread this after I had 
Aunt Mary was #o anxious to be with him, and — bought it—and vowed I’d wear it till the war 
look after him, that her going, too, wasalsothe | was over for France. 
logical thing. So there was nothing to prevent It’s been twice made over, but I love it very 
my being here, where I most wanted to be much—because you loved me in it. You said 
in your home, where every time I looked up I reminded you of a brown chestnut in the 
I could see somewhere a photograph of you, | sunshine—poetic boy! I shall save enough of 
from babyhood to that last snapshot of you in it so that IT may be wearing it again-—-when 
uniform! you come back. 

Living with Father and Mother Wendell is a There’s one place ‘where I go, dear, when I 
joy forever. No wonder you are what you are, want to bring you back to me ‘closer than 
Kirke, with such a background. They are so breathing.’””. You know where it is—there 
young, so sane, so clever, so—no, | won’t say could be only one place like that. Of course 
* good’’—it has come to convey a meaning not — the dear room—your old room with all your 
always desirable. They have too much—well, boyish treasures about it and on its walls, 
spice in them, with all their fineness, to be just | where I now live, with my feminine belongings 
flatly righteous. Goodness needn’t be dull, but — all about among your masculine ones—that is 
alas! it often is. I’ve come to believe that one — the place where we both most belong while we 
of the first duties of a real Christian is to prove are separated. But the other place is more 
that his religion puts charm as well as power — sacred yet, because there the “greatest thing” 
into him. Anyhow, that’s what it does to your happened. There is where I go to read your 
father and mother, as you very well know. _ letters first. You didn’t know that, did you? 
And how they use it! Our church, you know, has always been kept 

open and warmed; that’s part of Father Wen- 

N FIRST I missed the Camp dre adfully, and dell’s creed. Now that coal is so scarce, the 
4 XLall the work I had been doing for itin my _ fires mustn’t be kept burning more than one 
own home. It seemed as if to come toa small day of the week, in the coldest weather; the day 
town, two hundred miles from any active mili- whe n the midwe ‘ek service comes, the church 
tary center, would be to get into the deadliest of | is warm enough so that one may go in and 
backwaters and feel oneself completely “out of | sit, well wrapped. But even when it is quite 
it.’ And I couldn’t afford to be that—not if | cold on other days, if I have just received your 
were to be “in the service”? with you. But I’ve _ letter I go in, in my fur driving coat, and go 
found plenty to do. Red Cross, Community  to—our place, whe ‘re we were married and 
Chorus, visits to those who need heartening, where we had the “greatest thing.’’ Oh, how 
organization of the girls in one sort of work and could I do without that memory—now! 
the young married women in another—it’s all | : 
kept me too busy to think much of myself. | O-DAY [had your latest and most wonder- 
Those young married women! For their hus- ful letter. You had been to Communion 
bands are beginning to go now, and how it #4 rough board building, sitting on a board 
pulls on the wives! So many have children, 5¢4ts and the table from which the 
and of course that makes it harder in one 
Some are terribly rebellious, some have 


Elements 
way, Were served was spread with a coarse, clean 
gone White towel. But this is what you write—I 
g 


all to pieces, but some—really many—are sim must copy itehere in my book: 
ply splendid—s plendid! It made no difference at all that it was all so 
We get together, those of us whose husbands | primitive. Our chaplain is a big fellow with a 


have already gone, and talk things over. We | heavy voice and a heavier tread, but his hand 
don’t allow anybody to “slump,” if we can elt a aa Py n . pypeagenad cng somcgaci: 8 eds = 

° 5 . ; a er hes a € ce es as tar as possibie Oo 5 ers 
possibly help it, and the contagion of cour- type—my father, with ba quick understanding of 
age Is beginning to tell. We call ourselves hearts and souls, his fine, sensitive face, his splen- 
‘The Enlisted Wives,” and the very title puts did smile; yet somehow to-day Mr. Wratten 
pluck into us. I take groups of us out for i 


brought it all there—all the real thing we were 
drives in the car; we can carry nine at a pine h, hungry for. We were hungry for it, you know— 
and there are several other cars at our service _ ee irk are, ir — a it = 
; VER Te RAE a TRE ee ‘Ere Re not—which they probably wouldn’t e wantec 
also. Quite often I have a big load of kiddies something whick saan in God’s world could 
and what fun we do have then! : give us unless He did, Himself. And He did. 
And always, always—no matter who is be- 


: I suppose many of. us were picturing other 
side me, dear—you are there. I turn to you © scenes. Certainly those of us who have been 


and say: ‘“‘Isn’t this jolly, Kirke?” And you brought up at all as I have must have been re- 

smile at me and answer: ‘‘You better believe Cling churches and altars and beautiful subdued 

rig ae 9 music. But I—oh, Judith! you know what I was 
>¢ v% ri ¢ > : . e bs . . . 

it Is, swee _ art! ; wg passeng i rs are saci recalling! I could see it all as vividly as I did that 

apt to find me rather abstracted, after one of night. The old carved table, from which I received 

these bits of conversation with my husband. i 


on st my first Communion; the little silver cup we 
The other day one girlish young wife, mar- drank from, you and I; the light on father’s 


ried less than a year, had fairly to shriek into face—the strength in his face—and—your hand 
my ear: “Mrs. Kirke! Why, Mrs. Kirke, you {iuthed tu’ ols It seemed as if our very souls 
touc ec ! 
said you were going to stop the Aa [ thought It’s very curious to me how, young and human 
you came this way on purpose! ; as | am—as you are—we could feel so deeply the 
And I could only laugh and say: ‘Of course — thing 1 know my father wanted us to feel at that 
I was, my dear—and still am. We'll turn moment. He knew we had a long separation be- 
around.”’ « fore us, he knew all the possibilities, and he knew 
I didn’t dare to say I was thinking of my ae to face seg we —_ yo e something — 
; peas? cs Seer : aos = ian even our human love for each other coulc 
husband, because they would all have turned give us. Perhaps, if 1 hadn’t hed to eo away. we 
sober in an instant, and they had really been might never have known this greatest thing, per- 
quite gay. haps it might have taken us years to find it out. 
e But do you know, my feeling is that God somehow 
hk OR the first weeks after we were married I matured us very quickly in that marriage that we 
had just one plan i in my mind. That was to 


might have all at once and forever what otherwise 
fit myself to—follow you to France. I wouldn’t We might never have had till we had grown, as my 


tell you this only to disappoint you, unless I father and mother have, into great wisdom and 































































Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 
24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1! cups 


flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 1} cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 2 teaspoons salt 
!, teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 1, cup sugar 
Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 2 cups boiling water 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 1 cake veast 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly - 





I . - OU ye > 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem sh Sie up lukewarm water 
pans. 5 cups flour 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Quaker Oats Pancakes Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been 
2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 112 cups flour, dissolved in !4 cup lukewarm water, then add 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 5 cups of flour. 


tablespoons hot water, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der (mix in the flour), 2! cups sour milk or but- 
termilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (accord- 
ing to richness of milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise 
until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, 
form into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise 
again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast 


is used, a sponge should be made at night with 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 
sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mix- flour. 


ture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten light- 
ly —beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 








This recipe makes two loaves. 

















: y 
could make it up to you—as I can. I thought pag i gy it—and you have it. I felt it 
1 could take training enough, this winter, of all over again this morning in that simple Service 
one sort or another, to make me of real use over under conditions so different from the old ones 
there; it was the dream which sustained me that it might seem impossible a man could be 
while you were crossing—and after. Andthen, Conscious of anything but his mates all around 
quite suddenly, I knew—I should not go to him with the ‘ir tanned faces and their rough ways- — 
“Saget . most of them. I’m not in a “gentleman’s regi- 
. : ment,’” you know. It’s made up of all sorts, and 
Dearest, Tam very, very happy. Ihope you  ajl the better for that. There are a mighty lot of 
will be—1I know you will be, because that was real men among them, no doubt of it. 
what you whispered to me almost at the last The thing I felt, my Judith, I can’t put into 


moment. It was what made me jump upon the words—you know what it is. But the thing | 
seat of the Redding car when the train pulled brought away, which makes my right arm stronger 
t and wave at vou with the Brench tricolor than before, is that God knows and cares, and that 
pace pg : ; » it’s His world yet—and always will be, no matter 
which I snatched off the front of the motor. It what happens. And that His Son didn’t give His 
came to me, in a flash, that if there were even __ life in vain if we can give ours for His world. 
a possibility of —that, | must show all the spirit And now, my blessed girl, I want to tell you 
I could summon from that moment. It was all over again that my wife grows to be my com- 
the spirit of—oh, my dearest!—of your son rade more splendidly every day. Every letter 
that must lift my arm to wave that yee brings you nearer—till I wonder sometimes whether 
“4 A he a7 2 — you could be more near if you were here beside 
Something very beautiful has happened. je. Oh, but I mustn't think of that! A fellow 
I told your mother almost at once, because I would be a craven if he couldn’t stand up straight 
thought it would make her happy too—and it and keep himself at his level best for a wife like 
did. Her lovely face paled, then flushed bright, you. There's only one thing that could make me 
and she took me in her arms and said that now  Pappier than I already am—and something in your 
: ec last letter made me wonder, made me almost dare 
I was doubly theirs and they would cherish me to hope! 
through it all—for you. . : 
And that night your wonderful father came Your letters always end with that cry, dear; 
to me and said, in the way he has that noone did you know it? 
could ever misunderstand: ‘ ‘Judith dear, you I am going to write to you to-night to tell 
won’t mind my knowing too? I want to help you that you may hope! Oh, what a wonderful 
give you, in our boy’s absence, all the support _ thing for us both to hope for! : : 
you will need. I want you to feel strong, from ‘‘God’s in His heaven’’—all will be “‘right 
beginning to end, as you would feel if Kirke with the world” —His world—some day. And 
were here beside you. you—you—are helping Him to bring it right. 
Do you think I didn’t feel “strong,” after Even He couldn’t do it—now—without you. 
that? Oh, those blessed people, how they do  That’s what you are for, my Kirke! And we 
understand! you and I—are not afraid! 
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Can you eat corn on the cob? 
Can you eat beefsteak? 


Why not enjoy all good eatables throughout —_you will have only yourself to blame. For it 
your lifep At 50, 60, 70 years, your teeth will mean that you have let your teeth go by 
should still be young enough to chew beef- neglect. 

steak, eat corn on the cob, or munch an Don’t let it happen. Prevent the ravages of 
apple as successfully as a rosy-cheeked school- — decay. Or check decay if it already has 
boy. started its deadly work. 

If soft, mushy food is to be your diet, and Visit your dentist twice a year and brush 
if faulty digestion is to mar your old age, your teeth regularly night and morning with 





LJ 


That’s the way to keep your teeth in condition for your teeth for life. You will notice the difference 
life. Pebeco counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” The ma- when you use it. 

jority of dental authorities believe that ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth” is the chief cause of tooth decay—and they 
believe that about ninety-five out of every one hun- 
dred persons have it. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth, relieves the 
breath of offensive odors, and endows the mouth 
with a delightful sense of exhilaration and well-being. 


If nearly all decay is brought about by one cause, Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco and 


how important it is to usé the dentifrice that tends to Acid Test Papers Mailed Free 
remove that cause. That is why Pebeco is sO highly Many thousands of men, women, and children have become enthusiastic users 


of Pebeco Tooth Paste by first taking advantage of our trial offer. We send you 


recommended and why so many thousands of people test papers to help you ascertain whether you have “Acid-Mouth.” We also 
have adopted it and use it daily. It does counteract send you a Trial Tube of Pebeco which contains enough Pebeco to convince 


you that Pebeco can counteract the condition and to show you what a fine 


the effect of ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ and it does help you keep dentifrice it is in every way. Accept the offer today—a post card will do. 


Pebeco is for sale by all druggists 


NNN 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 136 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND- 
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Steero—the hot drink of today 


Did you ever stop to think how many times during 
the day you want a hot drink—especially on a cold day? 


And how many times you take any kind of a hot 
drink—regardless of consequences—just because you 
want something hot? 

The next time try Steero. It is a hot drink that is 
bracing and appetite-inducing. Drink hot Steero in- 
stead of something that kills the appetite. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hot Steero is good for the children as well as the grown-ups. 
Good any hour of the day or night. And no trouble to make—a 
cube into a cup and boiling water poured over. 


Try it for breakfast, use it at lunch-time, in the middle of the 
afternoon, at night—any time that you want a delightful hot drink 
that has no ill effects. 


The housewife who is doing her bit in food 
economy will find Steero invaluable to help 
dress-up the left-overs of meat and vegetables. 
When a rich flavor of beef, vegetables, and 
spices is desired in any dish, try a Steero Cube 
or two. Try Steero in gravies and soups. 





Steero Cubes should be included in every 
soldier’s “‘comfort kit” and in your donations 
to Y. M. C. A. Huts, Hospitals, or Convalescent 
Homes. 


Send for Free Samples—We will include the 
64-page Steero Cook Book, filled with sugges- 
tions for using Steero Cubes in cooking, if you 
will include with your request 10 cents. 





Steero Cubes are sold by druggists, grocers, and delicates- 
sen dealers, in boxes of 12 Cubes, 50 Cubes, and 100 Cubes. 
The large boxes are more economical. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 






Vi “A Cube 


i Makes a Cup”’ 


7 American Kitchen Products Company 
eee 
: New York 
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What | Do With Stale Bread | 





By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


RUIT BREAD PUDDING: 
Mix four cupfuls of coarse bread 
crumbs with half a cupful each 
of strained honey and chopped 
suet, a cupful of soaked dried 
apples, chopped fine, half a cup- 
ful of raisins, half of a nutmeg, 
——_i grated, two beaten eggs and 








three-quarters of a cupful of milk. Put into 
small cups and steam for three hours. Turn 
out on dessert plates. Serve with lemon sauce. 
Garnish the tops with whipped cream and pieces 
of cherries. 


Sauce: Mix half a cupful of honey with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; add a cup- 
ful of milk and half a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch and stir in a double boiler over the fire 
until it thickens. Flavor with a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. 


Nut Breap: Soak a cupful of dried peas in 
water overnight; drain, cover with water and 
boil until tender, 
then pass them 
through a sieve. 
Add a cupful of 
finely chopped 
roasted peanuts, 
three cupfuls of 
stale bread crumbs, 
pepper and _ salt, 
one cupful of milk 
and one well- 
beaten egg; put 
into a greased 
baking dish; bake 
for about an hour. 


BREAD DATE 
PuDDING: Soak in 
a cupful of milk 
one cupful of stale 
bread crumbs; add two well-beaten eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped suet, half a 
cupful of light brown sugar, a saltspoonful each 
of salt, cinnamon and nutmeg, and a cupful of 
chopped dates dredged with flour; beat hard 
and pour into a buttered mold; steam for 
about three hours. Melt half a glass of grape 
jelly and serve as a sauce with the pudding. 

CHEESE Purrs: Soak a cupful of dry bread 
crumbs in two cupfuls of milk; add the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of 





melted butter substitute and pepper and salt; 
add the beaten whites of the eggs and a cupful 
of dry grated cheese; pour into a pudding dish, 
cover with dry bread crumbs and bake in a 
quick oven until brown. Serve at once. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES: Cut slices of stale 
bread into rounds with a biscuit cutter. Put 
a thick layer of grated American cheese, mixed 
with cream cheese seasoned with paprika pep- 
per, between two rounds; press them well to- 
gether and fry a delicate brown in hot fat. 


BREAD MERINGUE: Boil half a pound of 
stale bread in a pint of milk until smooth; then 
beat up with a fork. Then add sugar to taste, 
the juice of a lemon, a tablespoonful of butter 
substitute and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Beat thoroughly, then pour into a well- 
greased pudding dish and bake until brown. 
Take out of the oven and spread the top of the 
pudding with jam. Have the whites of the 
eggs beaten very stiff, pile on top of the jam 
and then return 
the pudding to the 
oven for a few 
minutes so as to 
brown the me- 
ringue lightly. 


BREAD OMELET 
SOUFFLE: Soak 
three cupfuls of 
stale bread crumbs 
in three cupfuls of 
hot milk; add one 
cupful of grated 
cheese and_ beat 
thoroughly. Add 
three well-beaten 
eggs and seasoning 


Fruit Bread Pudding to taste. Put a 


tablespoonful of 
butter substitute in a pan, put in the mix- 
ture and cook more slowly than for a plain 
omelet. When it is set it will be as light as 
soufflé; fold over the edges and serve at once. 


PEACH BREAD PuppING: Line a china pud- 
ding dish with slices of stale bread about half 
an inch thick and pour into it some boiling 
stewed dried peaches; put some slices of bread 
on the top, press them down well and let it 
all soak thoroughly. When cold, serve with a 
custard sauce. 
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y\> A CHEAP nourishing food, 
bananas are coming forward and 
4| housewives should learn more 
about the varieties of ways of 
serving and cooking them, be- 
;cause, when thoroughly ripe, 
bananas have a higher food 
—— ==)! value than any other common 
fruit. Green apples are not digestible. We do 
not eat raw potatoes; they are cooked to break 
down the starch; so with the bananas. Asa 
green fruit the banana contains an excess of 
starch which in its ripened state turns to 
soluble sugar. 

The wholesome, ripe, cheap banana should 
not be made to suffer because of this lack of 
knowledge. Buy good, ripe bananas. Only 
when the yellow peeling takes on a golden hue 
and it is specked with brown shades is it fully 
ripe. You do not buy green oranges; why buy 
green bananas? 

Bananas have three times the proteid of 
apples, more fats and a third more carbohy- 
drates. About two pounds and three-quarters 
of peeled bananas, costing, say, twelve cents, 
are equal in nutriment to a pound of porter- 
house steak. The banana is also richin mineral 
salts, containing as much iron as whole-wheat 
bread, and outranking the potato in energy- 
giving qualities. 
The banana is 
sealed by nature 
in a germproof 
package, yet many 
housewives allow 
the dealer to tear 
off the banana 
from the bunch; 
in this way the 
germproof _ pack- 
age is broken and 
exposed and decay 
sets in. Get your 
grocer to cut your 
bananas and they 
will keep longer. 
In cooking ba- 
nanas remember 
that they are more tart when cooked than 
when raw, and that a short time and a quick 
fire are best. 






BANANA CROQUETTES: Peel the bananas; 
cut into short lengths, rounding the cut ends, 
and dip them in beaten egg; roll in sifted 
crumbs and fry until tender and brown. Serve 
hot with any kind of roast meat. 


BANANA Fritters: Half a cupful of flour; a 
quarter of a cupful of cold water; one egg, 
beaten; a quarter of a teaspoonful of melted 
butter substitute and half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Beat the yolk of the egg; add 
the water, and stir it into the flour; add the 





RECIPE AND PHOTOGRAPH BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Banana-and-Nut Mold 


We Overlook 


2. M urphy 


salt, baking powder and melted butter sub- 
stitute, then the white of egg whipped to a stiff 
froth. Put sliced bananas into this batter and 
fry. Three or four slices should be incorpo- 
rated in each fritter. When done dredge with 
powdered sugar and serve hot. 


BAKED BANANAS: Fill a shallow dish with 
bananas peeled and cut into halves lengthwise 
and crosswise. Allow one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of melted butter substitute, a 
few grains of salt, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and two tablespoonfuls of water to each 
banana. Baste frequently with the sirup and 
bake slowly for half an hour, or until bananas 
are red and the sirup is thick. Serve hot. 


BANANA PuppiNGc: Line a dish with sponge 
cake. Slice into the center six bananas and 
season with nutmeg. Make a custard of one 
pint of milk, two egg yolks and half a cupful 
of sugar and pour over the bananas. Make 
a meringue of egg whites and sugar, spread it 
over the pudding and brown slightly. Serve 
ice cold. 


BANANA-AND-Nut Motp: Scald three cup- 
fuls of milk; mix half a cupful of cornstarch 
with a quarter of a cupful of sugar and stir into 
the hot milk; cook slowly until it boils, then 
add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful 
each of vanilla and 
lemon extracts, 
one cupful of 
mashed and sifted 
bananas, half a 
cupful of chopped 
nut meats and the 
stiffly beaten 
whites of three 
eggs. Pour intoa 
wet moldand place 
in the refrigerator 
for three hours. 
Turn out andserve 
with a soft custard 
made with the 
yolks of the eggs. Iflikedthe mold may be deco- 
rated with whipped cream and sliced bananas. 

SprceD BANANAS: Stir gently, until a light 
brown, thick slices of bananas in a sirup of 
brown sugar and water flavored with cinna- 
mon, cloves and a very little mace. 


FrieD BANANAS: Select firm and rather 
slender fruit; peel and cut into sections about 
three inches long. Fry in hot butter substitute 
and, as the bananas cook, sprinkle with a little 
brown sugar and roll about carefully in the pan 
until a light brown all over. Dish, pouring 
over any sirup that remains in the pan. Serve 
very hot. 
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Get More Done— 
With Less Money! 


ODEL 90 Overland cars are better cars for the great- 
est number of people at the lowest possible prices. 


Avoid a sluggish life, with this fine five-passenger 
touring car. It promotes thrift and increases your use- 
fulness. 


It combines, as does no other, all of the five essen- 
tials for complete satisfaction. 


In appearance it is neither too smart nor too com- 
monplace. It has big-car stylish design, with spacious 
room and properly enlivened color scheme. 


The satisfaction derived from its performance is due 
not only to its powerful, frugal motor and durable 
chassis, but also to its simplified control, narrow turning 
radius and ease of handling. 


It rides with maximum comfort because of its per- 
fected balance, rear cantilever springs, 106-inch wheel- 
base and 31x4 tires, non-skid rear. 





Every Model 90 owner shares. in the benefit of 
| Overland’s unexcelled nation-wide service facilities. 


Consider its price. Where else are such beauty, such 
faithful performance, and all its desirable features obtain- 
able anywhere near its low first cost and economical 
upkeep? It is fully equipped, Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum system fuel feed. 





Order now, so your Willys-Overland dealer can save 
you money. \ 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronio, Canada 


‘ Light Four 


Model 90 
Jouring Car 
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Pompeian 





Cream £ 


Brings Beamty 
While You 











Weggg, UST leave pure, snow-white 
Mo Pompeian NIGHT Cream with 
®, its delicate perfume on your face as 
ne 4 you fall asleep. Then in the morn- 


ing see how soft and smooth is your 
skin! 
every 


But you must be faithful— 


night—for time and weather 
are daily stealing beauty and youth 
from your face. Jars, 40c and 80c at 
the stores. 


Pompelian 


NIGHT Cream 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dan- 


is an entirely different cream. 


sticky. 


druff? If so, don’t let the matter be neglected, 
as Dandruff often causes the hair to fall out. 
Our new product, Pompeian HAIR Massage, 
has already won thousands of friends all over the 
country because it has stopped their Dandruff. 
It is a liquid (not a cream) and is not oily or 
Delightful to use. 60c and $1.10 bot- 


tles at the stores. 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


It’s pink. It is 


rubbed in and out of the skin, cleansing the 
pores and bringing the glow of health to tired, 


sallow cheeks. 


Soc, 


Especially good for oily skins. 


80c and $1.05 at the stores. 
Mary Pickford Art Panel 


No advertising on front 


Miss Pickford, the world’s most popular woman, has 
again honored Pompeian by posing exclusively for the 
1918 panel. Size 744 x 28 inches. Daintily colored. 
Please clip the coupon for panel and sample of Pompeian 


Name 


NIGHT Cream. 


c—ae eee ee (7 / off, sign, and send *= =e 222 =2=@ =: 


(Stamps accepted, coin preferred) 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art Panel 
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{he Letter in the Shirt 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“The life I lead is calculated to cast out 
fear. At twenty thousand feet in the air fear is 
death. And doesn’t it say some where in the 
Bible that ‘love casteth out fear’? Well, if 
both life and love conspire to destroy fear, 
what should I worry about?”? And De Malot 
turned an inspired face to Whitman. ‘This 
may sound like strange reasoning to you; to 
me it’s splendidly convincing.” 

Whitman shook his head doubtfully. ‘And 
the letter?” he queried. 

‘*And the letter! You think it extraordinary 
that the letter should have come to me. The 
wonder—to me—would have been that it had 
not come!”’ And he handed Whitman the enve- 
lope. 

On the upper left-hand corner was fastened 
a small silk American flag, and beneath it was 
stenciled ‘‘ Richmond Committee, A. F. F. W.” 
The American turned it over and pulled out a 
sheet of letter paper, written close in French, 
in a firm, striking chirography. At the bottom 
of the page were two initials: “J. R.” 

For a few moments Whitman sat silent, mo- 
tionless, staring at the letter. Suddenly he 
thrust it at De Malot. 

‘Translate it,’’ he said shortly. ‘The 
French is too much for me.”’ 

De Malot took it back eagerly. He, too, sat 
staring at the paper for an instant. Suddenly 
he looked up and smiled shyly at Whitman. 

“After all,” he said, “I don’t believe Tl 
read it to you. You see, I like to pretend that 
she really wrote it to me and, of course, in that 
case I couldn’t let you read it. I'll just tell you 
what’s init. I knowit by heart now. It’s plain 
enough that someone has hurt her badly, and 


she wrote in a moment when she had to speak * 


out to somebody or die. 

“And here was a wonderful chance to un- 
burden her heart to a common, unknown 
soldier in a foreign land, who couldn’t by any 
shadow of possibility ever know or see her. 
So she confessed to him, as one would confess 
to a priest or an old family servant. One 
couldn’t imagine her telling these things to one 
of her own class, you see. She would simply 
have continued to be inscrutable, to eat her 
heart out in silence.” 


He fingered the creased page a moment with- ° 


out looking at it, and then he went on: 


*HE begins by telling him that it’s just a 
message in the dark, you know, from one 
wounded comrade to another, and she begs 
him not to think her a coward because she 
longs to change her hurt for his; to give him 
her strength and health and to take his bodily 
wounds; to lie, as he was doubtless lying, in 
some hospital ward or on some red field of 
battle, with kindly, releasing death hovering 
near. She confesses that her courage runs low 
when she looks forward to the future in which 
she will have to carry her heavy heart, with its 
secret hurt smilingly hidden from the world, 
day after sorrowful day. 

“And then she tells him, in just a few words, 
but very movingly, it seems to me, of her love 
and her hopes and fears and her disappoint- 
ment. She says—I remember the words—‘I 
don’t know, even yet, how I missed the turn of 
the road that led to his heart. But however it 
happened, I am glad to believe that it was my 
fault—all mine, not his.’ Oh, the gallant, 
loyal girl!” said De Malot; and he slipped the 
oft-read letter into his pocket. 

“And that is about all. She asks his forgive- 
ness for unburdening her grief to him and 
wishes him the best of luck and she signs her- 
self ‘J. R.’ Those two initials are all I’ve got 
to help me when I go to look for her.” 

Whitman shifted his glance from De Malot’s 
face to the purple Savoy Alps. He put a hand 
in the pocket of his jacket and drew out his 
pipe, touched it, then put it absently back, 
prolonging his gaze across the lake to the 
darkening mountain side. 

“*T suppose it will seem to you the least won- 
derful of coincidences that I should have 
known the girl whose initials those are,’’ he 

said at length quietly. ‘Perhaps I should say 
that I was acquainted with her—one hardly 
gets to really know a personality such as hers. 
But I did know, intimately, the man she was 
in love with. I'll agree with you that it wasn’t 
strange I knew about that—a good many 
people did unfortunately. You see, she wasn’t 
a girl who went in for love affairs. She didn’t 
care a rap for most men, and she was incapable 
of pretense. There was a flamelike quality of 
truth and simplicity and directness about her, 
a sort of virginal fierceness, that, oddly enough, 
attracted a good many men.” 


TNLESS they were simply good friends 
they mostly bored or repelled her—until 
she met Brent.» Of course that wasn’t his 
name, but it will do. He was the exception 
that smashed her rule of indifference to smith- 
ereens. Heaven only knows why she fell in love 
with him. It was one of those mistakes the 
cleverest women are apt to make. I imagine 
he was quite incapable of feeling the passion 
that shook herto her soul. But that isn’t to say 
he was not deeply in love with her after his 
fashion. He was something of a connoisseur 
in women, and he appraised at its full value 
her exquisite rarity, the rare quality of her 
beauty and her mind and her character.” 

“*T knew she would be like that,” exulted De 
Malot. 

““Yes, she was like that,”’ agreed Whitman. 
‘And then there was her voice too. Brent loved 
music, and her voice appealed to him tremen- 
dously. It was one of those delicious, throaty 
mezzo sopranos with a few clear, golden high 
notes that were as surprising as enchanting. 
Once she sang for me that touching little thing 
of Chaminade’s, ‘The Little Silver Ring’— 
know it?—yes?—well, there were tears in my 
eyes when she finished. You can imagine the 
appeal it made to Brent.” 


De Malot nodded. ‘‘ Yes; I can imagine,” 
he said. 

‘Oh, yes, he was in love with her all right,”’ 
went on Whitman after a moment’s silence; 
‘and, womanlike, she knewit. I think it was 
that that almost maddened her—the convic- 
tion that he really cared for her, that they 
were indubitably meant foreach other and yet 
that infrangible barrier between them which 
she couldn’t, and he wouldn’t, level. It wasn’t 
always pleasant for the bystanders, you know. 
In spite of her admirable self-restraint one 
could sense the conflict between them and her 
hurt. The trouble was, you see, that life meant 
so much more to Brent—or he thought it did 
then—than just love and marriage. He ar- 
dently wanted money and power rand success; 
life meant nothing if not success. 

‘And a successful marriage ?’’ hazarded De 
Malot dryly. 

But Whitman swept aside the half-spoken 
criticism. 

‘And, unfortunately, there was the other 
girl, ready to give it all to him, you see. 
There wasn’t any comparison between the two 
women; you can’t compare people or things 
not in the same class. There was the one with 
her deep devotion to Brent, her charm, her ex- 
quisite personality, her talents and her genteel 
poverty; she was poor in that refined, unob- 
trusive way Southerners have of being poor. 

“And there was the other—a shimmering, 
provoking, selfish beauty, as disinclined as un- 
able to comprehend Brent, a continual excita- 
tion to the nerves, an heiress with unspendable 
money and a powerful father who could open 
the oyster of a world for his son-in-law. All the 
solid advantages were on one side, you see— 
only romance and the girl on the other.” 


E MALOT twisted about in his chair and 

looked at Whitman, who was staring out 
over the lake into the gathering darkness. 
“Ah!” he said quietly, and he shifted his hurt 
knee gently. 

“Tt was easy enough for outsiders to see 
which one Fate meant for poor Brent: she 
understood him so thoroughly, she would have 
fulfilled so exquisitely her share of the obli- 
gations and opportunities of marriage; but 
he y——”’ 

“‘Couldn’t make up his mind?” suggested 
De Malot as Whitman paused uncertainly. 

“Well, hardly that. It was more that she 
made up hers. I think, from what I know of 
her, that she would have fought with him for 
his heart as long as there was a spark of life to 
animate her. But she wouldn’t fight with an- 
other woman for his love. Her pride forbade 
her putting such an affront upon her woman- 
hood. She simply abandoned him then, left 
him to the fate he had brought upon himself. 
Heaven only knows what it cost her to do it!”’ 

De Malot looked at Whitman, and then out 
over the lake. “‘If you think I ought not to go 
after her—if there’s a chance still—if the other 
man isn’t married yet ———”’ he spoke with an 
effort. 

Go ahead! No need to wait. The other 
chap’s done for himself; he’s married all 
right!’’? Whitman smiled. ‘‘The best thing for 
the other girl, you know. After all, Brent was a 
slacker. There had been a time when he had 


-wanted to be something, to do things—not 


just to have them. But he had changed. He 
couldn’t buck real life and real responsibilities. 
He had hesitated too long. He was afraid to 
try conclusions with romance. Adventure was 
dead within him.” 

“He couldn’t trust life? 


” 


suggested De 


Malot. 
‘Something of that sort,’ said Whitman 
slowly. ‘“‘I honestly believe Brent was as, sur- 


prised as anyone Ww hen he found where he had 
got to.’ 

‘And how about his marriage? How has it 
turned out?” interrupted De Malot. 


\ HITMAN waited an instant. “The last 

I heard of him,” he said, ‘‘ was just what 
might have been expected: they had reached 
the only feasible, conventional basis for those 
two. He was trying to be a good husband as 
husbands go; passion was dead in him; his wife 
would be perfectly safe at any rate—no other 
woman could ever jolt him out of the tradi- 
tional matrimonial ruts.” 

‘** And the girl?”’ demanded De Malot, impa- 
tiently shrugging Brent’s side of it away. 

“Well, you have the latest news of her; you 
know how she feels.”” Whitman thrust his 
hand into the pocket of his coat and drew out 
his pipe. This time he filled and lit it. 

“T’m going to change all that.” said De 
Malot. There was an inspired cadence in his 
voice. “I’m glad you’ve told me what you 
have. It only makes me the more eager to get 
to her. Ever since I read that letter I’ve felt 
that she was the one woman for me—that 
more than anything else I want to go to her and 
comfort her and bring her happiness, if I may 
be so privileged. And now I want it more than 
ever. I’ll be off soon now. 

““Yes,”’ said Whitman meditatively, “‘I can 
understand that. You don’t mind bucking 
romance and responsibility—I can see that. 
You’re her sort. I believe if Brent were here 
he’d tell you so himself.” He smiled a little. 
“By the way, we’re leaving for Bern to- 
night; I'll give you the address now.”’ He 
drew a notebook from his pocket, tore a page 
from it and, after writing a few words on it, 
folded and handed it to De Malot. “Don’t tell 
her you’ve heard anything—appear to her as a 
gift from the gods.”’ He laughed shortly and 
stood up. 

“‘Good-by,” he said and held out his hand. 

But De Malot did not take it; in the fast- 

gathering darkness perhaps he did not see it. 
**Good-by,”’ he said and, shifting his hurt arm 
gently on the padded ring, he gazed off across 
the darkening lake with shining, steady eyes. 
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A necessity ia health—a downy of ctvle 


Your DeBevoise does more than add style to the lines 
of your figure and the fit of your gowns—it supports 
bust and shoulders hygienically, as they need to be 
supported, whatever your figure, and contributes as 
much to your comfort and health as to your appearance. 
Buy the DeBevoise because it is a health necessity. Its 
value to you as a figure beautifier will simply add to your 
satisfaction with your purchase. 

This is not true of every brassiere. ‘The DeBevoise was the origi- 

nal and to-day it has many inferior imitators. ‘The DeBevoise not 

only fits best when new but is so designed and tailored as to /o/d 

its perfect shaping after long wear and repeated launderings. Avoid 

so-called substitutes—they cost more in the end. ‘The genuine is 


labeled as shown below and is guaranteed by— 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., Newark, N. J. 


World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiére Specialists 
Ask your merchant for the ‘‘debb-e-voice”’ 
INSIST on this label: 




















DeBevoise | 
Brassiere_ 

















“A style for every figure 
at a price for every purse”’ 

. DeBevoise Bandeau type Each type 
. DeBevoise Close Fitting type is made in 
. DeBevoise Bust Supporter type | a variety 
. DeBevoise Surplice Back type | of styles 

. DeBevoise Semi-Fitting type and prices. 
. DeBevoise Underbodice type 

. DeBevoise Dress Shield type Ask your 
. DeBevoise Bust Girdle type merchant 
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The Big Dessert 
and the Little Price 


HE fine desserts and salads shown 
Ties are made from recipes in the 

1918 Jell-O Book. The pictures are 
exact reproductions of the Jell-O dishes 
and give a good idea of their beauty and 
variety. 


The popular plain Jell-O dessert, made 
JELL-O GRAPEFRUIT SALAD by dissolving a package of Jell-O in a pint JELL-O SPANISH SALAD 
of boiling water, is not included for the rea- 
son that every housewife makes it, knows 
how beautiful it is, and doesn’t need to 
be told anything about it. Such a des- 
sert, big enough for six persons, costs 10 
cents. 


The more elaborate dishes can be made 
by any woman almost as easily as the 
simple, plain ones, and they cost little 
more. Not one requires the addition of 
whipped cream. 

Jell-O can be whipped with an egg 
beater, just as cream is whipped, and 
whipped Jell-O is taking the place of 
cream and eggs in many Jell-O desserts. 

The Strawberry Bavarian Cream at the 
left and the Glorified Rice at the right are 
made of whipped Jell-O. Bavarian Creams 
and Glorified Rice dishes can be made 
without Jell-O, but they cannot be made 
to taste so good, look so good, and so nthe 2 
—— satisfactorily meet every requirement, in- ae4 , Se ae 4-% 

cluding cost, as when made of Jell-O. & ¢ we th R27 

The same may be said of the Beauty js tod Re ee 
Salad, the Neapolitan Jell-O and all other ? Be : iv’ v a 
Jell-O salads and desserts. It is absolutely ie e . wa. 2 >A 7% 
impossible to produce the same results A Se oe ee -Y 
with anything but Jell-O. eT 

The Jell-O Book referred to above will ms 
be sent free to any woman who will send 
us her name and address. It is a beau- 
tiful book, printed in ten colors. 














BEAUTY SALAD 


GLORIFIED RICE 








Pure Fruit Flavors 














Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit Pt = : —— LLAA 2) 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, a 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS DaggeRt 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in ra} E ico 

‘ full strength by the air-tight waxed paper 
safety bags enclosing Jell-O inside the be A MIXTURE "my 9MOES 
package. DELICAT ee 

The price of Jell-O is 10 cents a pack- \10¢ STRAWBERRY 
age at any grocer’s or any general store. —~ FRUIT Fy 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY »PURE ewes SEAVOR 

Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. \_Mignest awano SCO AND San D160 om) 

















STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 
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| Have Made of Dried Fruits 


Try Some of These in Place of Fancy Breads 





Dried-Apple 
Biscuits 


REAM half a 

cupful of butter 
substitute with half 
a cupful of brown 
sugar; add two well- 
beaten eggs, three 
cupfuls of flour sifted 
with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and three 
teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder; then add 
one cupful of stewed 
and sifted dried ap- 
ples. Roll out on a 
floured baking board, 
cut into rounds, and 
bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty min- 
utes. Serve hot. 








By Marion Harris Neil 
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Dried-Pear and Bread Rolls 


O TWO well-beaten eggs add three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 

three tablespoonfuls of honey, one teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of melted butter sub- 
stitute, one cupful of stewed and sifted dried pears, and four cupfuls 
of stale bread crumbs. Allow to stand ina cool place for thirty min- 
utes, then make into neat rolls and fry in hot vegetable oil. Drain 
| and serve with hot milk or any preferred sweet sauce. 




















Dried-Peach and 
Raisin Roll 


NTO the upper pan 

of a double boiler 
put one cupful of 
stewed dried peaches; 
add one cupful of 
seeded raisins, one 
cupful of boiling 
water, two table- 
spoonfuls of orange 
juice and two table- 
spoonfuls of honey 
or sugar, and cook 
over hot water until 
thick. Cool and use 
for sponge jelly rolls, 
for spreading on 
crackers, or for sweet 
sandwiches. 




















Dried-Apricot Steamed 
Bread 


IX one cupful and a 

half each of yellow 
corn meal, white corn 
meal, Graham flour and 
wheat flour; then add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one 
cupful of molasses or sirup, 
one teaspoonful of baking 
soda dissolved in half a 
cupful of warm water, one 
cupful and a half of stewed 
dried apricots, and one 
cupful and a half of milk, 
or sufficient to make a 
soft batter. Divide into 
greased molds; cover with 
greased paper, and steam 
steadily for four hours. 
Allow to cool. Turn out. 
Cut into slices and serve 
sprinkled with sugar. The 
apricots may be rubbed 
through a sieve. 











Prune and Raisin Pasties 


REAM together three-quarters of a cupful of butter substitute 

and half a cupful of brown sugar; add half a cupful each of 
candied citron and orange peel, shredded and chopped fine, one 
cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful of chopped cooked prunes, half a 
teaspoonful each of powdered ginger and mace, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and three beaten yolks of eggs. Rollout some pastry and 
cut it into rounds. Wet around the edges with water, put a table- 
spoonful of the mixture in the center of each, and fold over. Brush 
over with milk, or the beaten whites of the eggs, lay on greased tins 
and bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 














Dried-Pear Raised 
Bread 


OAK one cupful of 

dried pears overnight, 
then stew them until soft 
and rub them through a 
sieve. Into a bowl pour 
two cupfuls of scalded 
milk; add half a cupful of 
honey and one teaspoon- 
fuland ahalfofsalt. When 
lukewarm, add the pear 
purée, half a yeast cake 
dissolved in a quarter of a 
cupful of lukewarm water, 
three cupfuls of flour and 
three cupfuls of stone- 
ground white corn meal. 
Mix well, let rise until 
double its bulk; beat 
down; divide into two 
greased bread pans and let 
rise until double its bulk; 
brush with milk; bake one 
hour in a moderate oven. 








five hours. 











Steamed Date Bread 


NTO a bowl put one cupful and a half of corn meal, one 


cupful of rye meal, 
of baking soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, two-thirds of a cupful of molasses or sirup, 
one cupful each of milk and water, and two cupfuls of dates 
which have been steamed and rubbed through a sieve. Pour 
into a large, well-greased mold; cover, and steam steadily for 


half a cupful of flour, one teaspoonful 


chocolate. 





Dried-Fruit Candy 


ASH one cupful of dried apricots and soak them for six 

hours. Dry them on a clean cloth and put them through 
a food chopper with one cupful each of soft figs, stoned dates 
and seeded raisins; add half as much chopped nuts and half 
a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Mix well, pack into a greased 
mold and let stand in a cool place overnight. Cut into cubes 
or roll in balls, and toss in chopped coconut or dip into melted 



































































Cocoanut 
in the 
Better Package 


Open the round package of 
Dromedary Cocoanut and tumbling 


out come the long, soft shreds—moist 
and deliciously full flavored—ready for 
use in making tempting, nourishing 


dishes. 





There is no uncertainty in buying, 
no laborious grating. And there is no 
waste, for what is not used the first 
time will keep perfectly in the specially 
made ‘‘Ever-sealed’’ package. 

The next time you want to use 
shredded cocoanut ask your grocer for 
a package of Dromedary. Every 
package contains our written, 
money-back guarantee. 

We will send you for trial a ‘‘ one-cake” 
package of Dromedary Cocoanut with our 


book of ‘‘40 Unique Recipes’’ on receipt 
of five cents and your grocer’s name. 


Dromedary Cocoanut is real food, 
with high nutritive value. This 
book tells how it can be used to 
add variety and deliciousness to 
your daily menu. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
375 Washington St., New York 






. AT IIS 

‘. Gobacktothe simple life; be 
, contented with simplefoods, 54 
simple pleasures, simple 
clothes; work hard, pray ¢ 
hard, play hard. Work,eat, § 
recreate and sleep. Do it j 
all courageously. 

We have a victory to win. 
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With an intense 
| blue flame, odorless, 
| smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. ! 


Do you want to help him win this war? 


You can at least contribute a rifle for one of 
our soldiers—bayonet, cartridge belt and all— 
by helping to save coal. 


Coal is more important than gunpowder in 
America’s contribution to the war. We must win, 
_and to win we must save coal — 50,000,000 
tons of coal. 
There is plenty of kerosene, and kerosene is one of 
the most convenient and economical forms of fuel. 








_ tum a lever, light a match, and get a clean, hot 
_ flame close to the cooking. No wick to trim, to 
get uneven, to smoke and smell.. Instead, a flame 
that is clean, odorless, and intensely: hot, hotter 
than you would believe possible, regulated by a 
simple lever—dial shows just where to place the 
lever for very hot, moderate, or simmenng heat. 
How Bey it would be to have one in your 
kitchen! And begin to save coal—a most im- 
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ONMECOOKES TOMES 





: Do You Want to Help Him Win? 


Do you want to bang your son back safely? 


Using kerosene in a Florence Wickless Blue 
Flame Cooking Stove is like using gas. You 
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SUSAN JONES 
SALESGIRL 


Her Sayings and Doings 
in the Brush Department 


By Helen J. Ferris 


Susan on the R. S.V. P. Eyes 


NE day the New Girl came into 
7 | the department and hurried up 
yi to Susan. ‘Oh, Miss Jones,” 
1) she said, “have you heard 
| about the awful thing that hap 
Sy. pened in the subway last night? 

F 9) | There was a girl there, and the 

1} man across the way smiled at 
her, and she just naturally smiled back, and 
he got out when she did and shot her then and 
there; and her dying words were: ‘I never 
saw the man before.’ Just think, Miss Jones, 
that might have happened to you or me. Oh, 
I’m so nervous!” 

““Now see here,” said Susan, taking the 
New Girl’s hands in hers; ‘“‘don’t you go and 
get all worked up. Who told you that story?” 

“The girls in the cloakrc.xm; and that poor 
girl was the only support of her widowed 
mother.” 

“Ves, they always are,” said Susan. “Those 
girls who got you all worked up spend their 
time going to and from work reading all the 
newspapers with great big headlines, and 
stories of murders. Then they come here and 
talk about it, and every time they tell it, it 
gets worse. Oh, I don’t mean that there aren’t 
a lot of awful things happening in the city 
every day. But what’s the good of all the time 
reading about them and talking about them? 
It doesn’t make things any better. Look at 
yourself this morning. You felt fine till you 
struck that crowd in the cloakroom, and now 
look at you.” 

‘**T know, Miss Jones, but suppose that man 
had happened to sit opposite me.” 

“Well, maybe he has. You meet hundreds 
of people every day. You can’t tell what kind 
of people they are. But has anyone stopped 
you yet?” 

‘“No,” said the New Girl, “nobody has 
stopped me yet; but ——”’ 

‘“That’s just it—but! Some girls make me 
tired,” said Susan. ‘They dress all up fit to 
kill, rouge their faces, powder their noses, and 
then they get in a crowd and laugh so you can 
hear it a block away. Then, maybe, one of 
them leaves the crowd, and a man comes up 
and says: ‘Hello, cutey.’ She’s awfully upset 
then, oh, yes; and she comes here the next day 
and tells all the girls about how real good girls 
aren’t safe on the street. If there’s anything 
gets me all stirred up, it’s that kind of gossip.” 





USAN dusted the counter vigorously for a 

few moments, then she said: ‘“‘I don’t mean 
you shouldn’t be careful. But if a girl dresses 
like a lady, and is quiet on the street, and 
minds her own business, she needn’t be afraid 
every minute. Why, that girl in the subway 
smiled at the man, or was supposed to have, 
wasn’t she?” 

““Ves,”’ said the New Girl. 

“You see!” said Susan. “And, what’s 
more, let me tell you I’ve been coming here to 
work nearly three years now, and nobody’s 
ever bothered me, nor shot me either. And I 
don’t believe they’ve bothered you in your six 
months here either.” 

“No,” said the New Girl. ‘But those girls’ 
talking about it made me think, suppose some- 
body should?” 

“Well, suppose somebody should?” said 
Susan. ‘‘You could change your seat in the 
car, couldn’t you? Or you could hurry to a 
policeman, couldn’t you? No, sir; you needn’t 
tell me a quiet, ladylike girl, who is careful and 
minds her own business, is in such an awful 
lot of danger.” 

Susan arranged the brush display, then she 
laughed. ‘‘I was just thinking of an article I 
read once,” she said. ‘‘The man who wrote it 
said that most girls who get flirted with have 
*R. S. V. P. eyes,’ and that is what causes all 
the trouble. ”’ 

“What does ‘R. S. V. P. eyes’ mean?” 

“It means,” said Susan Jones, ‘“‘eyes that 
say, ‘Reply requested, if you please.’”’ 

““T see,” said the New Girl as she walked 
resolutely down the department to wait on a 
customer that had just come in. 





Do You Know of 
Our Architectural Books? 


HILE perhaps few of you will be 
building now, still you are planning 
your home for the future, and the follow- 
ing books, which may be had from the 
Book Editor, will be of assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows ..... . . 50cents 
Journal Houses ....... . . 50cents 
Your Fireplace and Howto BuildIt . 5cents 
Planning the Little House Garden . . 10 cents 
How to Finance the Building of a Little 

PN a ho se Sk ew. ace Deets 
What You Should Know When Build- 

ingaLittleHouse ...... . 10cents 
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WheatlessDays 
EAT FISH 
—not just fish, but these 


real Fish Delicacies 
at reasonable prices 

















CreaMep Finnan Happie 
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HE United States 
Food Administration 


asks you to conserve the 
essential army foods for 


the use of the army. 


CPDURITY CROSS 

CHEFSERVICE 
makes the perform- 
ance of your patri- 
otic duty a luxury 
and a delight. 


OU Savewhen you 
Serve— 


CREAMED CopFIsH 


& 


Au Gratin 
CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 


& 


Losster 4 la Newburg 


URIPTY CROSS 

CHEFSERVICE does 
all the work of preparing 
these master dishes. You 
just heat the tins and serve. 
An assortment on hand is 
like having a chef of your 
own at your instant com- 
mand. And consider the 
economy of it! 


OU save fuel—you simply 

heatthetinin boiling water. 
You save time, trouble, prevent 
waste and enjoy delicacies that 
outdo the proudest viands of 
the great hotels and exclusive 
clubs—all at no more cost than 
prosaic dishes. 


PUT THESE on YOUR 
WAR-TIME ACENU 


N Meatless Days, serve 

any of the Purity Cross 
Fish delicacies, Purity Cross 
Spaghetti Au Gratin, Purity 
Cross Graced Spaghettiand 
Purity Cross Welsh Rarebit. 
On Beefless Days, serve any 
of the foregoing or Purity 
Cross Creamed Chicken 
a la King. 


Individual and larger sizes, com- 
pletely ready to heat and serve. 


es 
At Aut FIne 
™~ 
GROCERS 
F not at your gro- 
cery or delicatessen 
store, send us the 
dealer’s name and re- 
ceive our interesting booklet ** How 
and When,”’ Orsend us $2 for the 
** Get-Acquainted’’ assortment 
sent prepaid provided you men- 
tion your best grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross, Inc. 
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Bread Pudding 
To your favorite recipe for bread pudding, 
add seeded raisins. Note how the raisin 
flavor gives this dessert new character. 


Raisin Jiffy-Jell 
Cover raisins with water and stew 10 
minutes. Drain. Place spoonful of raisins 
on top of Fiffy-Fell and cover with whipped 


cream, 


Raisin Corn Bread 
Corn Bread with Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
is a most nourishing food. 
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VICTORY Penny-Buns 














A Penny Apiece 


Wherever You Buy Bread 


OTE the new Victory Penny-Bun at groceries and bake-shops. Buy 

a few and try them. They are five for a nickel, 12c a dozen. Or 
you can buy one for a penny. You have never tasted anything like them. 
The Victory Penny-Bun is unique. 


No Sugar—lNo Lard— Less Wheat 


Note how these buns meet war-time needs. They are without lard or sugar. 
Pure vegetable oil takes the place of lard. The raisins make them sweet; 
they are rich with plump, tender, juicy Sun-Maid Raisins, the finest of fruit- 
meats. Victory Penny-Buns also save 33% of wheat flour. So they are 
doubly attractive now. Their presence on your table marks the fact that 
you are helping to conserve. 

Don’t go without them. When your folks taste them they'll want them every 
day. These buns are too nutritious, too delicious and too economical to be 
omitted from a single meal. They are so good that children delight in 
them, even without butter. Try them now—at a penny apiece—and hear 
what your people say. Ask your grocer or bake-shop for them. 

Much of the food value of Victory Penny-Buns is due to the raisins in them. 
Raisins are concentrated nutriment—they supply 1,560 calories of energy- 
producing food value per pound. That is 43% more than beefsteak provides, 
and 149% more than eggs. 

And raisins are cheap. Every family can afford to use them freely. Note 
how raisins cut down household bills by making plain foods and leftovers 
attractive. 

Order Sun-Maid Raisins. All grocers sell this brand. Three varieties: 
Seeded (seeds removed); Seed/ess (grown without seeds); Clusters (on the 
stem). Send post card for our free recipe book suggesting many ways of 
using raisins. You can eat Raisin Candy with zest and a clear conscience, 
because raisins in candy save sugar. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers. Fresno, Cal. 


Rice Pudding 


Sun-Maid Raisins in boiled rice wonder- 


fully improve the flavor and food value 


of this dish. 


Indian Pudding 
Add Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins to your 
favorite recipe for Indian Pudding. 


Prunes and Raisins 
Add a handful of raisins to the prunes 
while stewing. They make the prunes 
most palatable and impart delicate flavor. 


SUN-MAID RAISIN 





town restaurants and lunchrooms. 


try a pie like this. 





California Raisin Pie 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins 
Tell your men folks to try this pie at their down- 
Or buy it from 
your baker or grocer and serve at home for dessert 
on meatless days. It is luscious and nutritious. There 
is no other pie that men like half so well, once they 
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California Raisin Bread 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins 
Ask bake-shops and grocers for California Raisin 
Bread, made with Sun-Maid Raisins. This famous 
bread saves butter, because children like it plain. It 
also saves both wheat and sugar, because raisins help 
to displace them. Raisins add to plain bread, as well 
as to other plain foods, both flavor and food value. 
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Painting means more 
now than ever before 


The country is asked to save. The country is saving— 
not by hoarding, but by buying wisely—not by neglect- 
ing, but by protecting what might otherwise cause loss. 


Look your home over and see what the attacks of 
winter have taken out of it. This is not atime to paint 
for looks. It is the time to paint for protection. 


The Sherwin-Williams business has been built upon 
the sound principle that a finish best serves its purpose 
when made in a particular way for a particular surface. 
To that end Sherwin-Williams experts have studied sur- 
faces, the wear they get and the use they serve, and made 
a special product for each. It is this specializing that 
guarantees for you the maximum of durability in any 
Sherwin-Williams finish you buy. Tell the Sherwin- 
Williams dealer the surface you wish to protect and he 
will see that you get the right product for your purpose. 


Decorative Suggestions Free 


Our Decorative Department is at your — specifications for carrying them out. 
Write us fully 
require. 


Address—The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


service without cost. Suggestions are 


furnished in colors, with complete 


as to the help you 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 














ARE YOU BUYING 
YOUR WAR 
SAVINGS STAMPS? 
By Dudley Harmon 


| AM going to disclose to you an 
important military secret. It 
| concerns the remarkable case of 
two American officers. These 

\ Ay | officers have wonderful capacity 

iP f9¥)1) to help us win this war. So great 

a) AN ve are their powers, in fact, that 
(Bee)! probably they will in the end 
finally decide whether we or our enemies are 
to be the victors. Their authority is almost un- 
limited; at their command not only materials 
of every sort, but men as well—men by the 
tens of thousands, men by the million—-leap 
to tasks the performance of which makes for 
earlier victory. 

But, strange to say, these well-nigh supreme 
authorities are themselves subject to the will 
not only of men, but of women and children. 
Every person in these United States can, and 
does, exercise authority over them every hour 
of the day. 

Therein lies a great danger for us. If this 
authority is not properly exercised, with intel- 
ligence, patriotism and a spirit of sacrifice, these 
officers will be found using all their wonderful 
powers against instead of for us. There is no 
patriotism in them. They have no souls. 
They know not ideals. They are devoted to 
good or bad purposes, patriotic or treasonable 
tasks, only as we ourselves direct. 

Probably you have guessed their names. 
They are Major-General Dollar and Captain 
Quarter, and they represent the purchasing 
power of the nation, than which there is noth- 
ing more mighty in war. They constitute the 
American high command, yet are at the same 
time subject to the will of every man, woman 
and child. 

There is not a home in all the United States 
which is not daily disposing of the forces of 
General Dollar. There is scarcely a purse or 
pocket but that is many times daily turning 
loose among us the amazing energies of Captain 
Quarter. Dissipation of their forces will drag 
out the war; concentration of them to the 
Government’s purposes in rigorous saving will 
help to shorten the war. 





~ORTUNATELY we are not called upon to 
oversee the final details of the operations of 
General Dollar and his subordinate. We have 
a Government to which that task has been in- 
trusted. The Government is ready and willing; 
all it asks of us is to delegate to it a measure, 
at least, of our powers over General Dollar, 
by saving our money and lending it to Uncle 
Sam. You know now whether you are living up 
to the measure of your responsibility for these 
forces of war. You know whether you are sav- 
ing and lending to the Government as much 
money as you can possibly spare from what is 
needed for life’s essentials. 

You know better than anyone else whether 
you are doing your share in buying United 
States Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certifi- 
cates. You know whether you can, as can 
the good soldier, look your superior squarely in 
the eye and report that the duty assigned you 
has been performed as ordered. 

Captain Quarter will never tell tales on you 
directly when you send him on a useless or 
even a treasonabie errand; but in the end you 
will know, and the whole world will know, 
whether you, as one of the American people, 
did your duty toward him or not. 

It is easy to give you an accurate measure of 
just what you should do before the end of the 
year 1918. By that date there must be pur- 
chased a total of $1,650,000,000 worth of War 
Savings Stamps. This is allowing $16.50 for 
each person in the country. As a few will not, 
and others cannot, purchase War Savings 
Stamps, it means that some of us must pur- 
chase more than $16.50 worth before next New 
Year’s Eve. The safe rule, the one to adopt 
now if you have not already done so, is to make 
assurance doubly sure by buying all that you 
can as rapidly as you can. 


T IS now three months since your Govern- 

ment offered you and urged you to buy United 
States Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. 
Three of the thirteen months that the sale of 
these stamps is to continue have elapsed. ‘Con- 
sequently the Government should now have 
received three-thirteenths of the total value of 
these stamps, and each of us should own at 
least $3.80 worth of stamps. If you dare to 
apply a measure to what you are doing for the 
war, ask yourself how much you have spent for 
the stamps; and then say aloud: 

“T have bought only —— dollars’ worth of 
War Savings Stamps.”’ Do you feel more like 
whispering the answer than shouting it to your 
neighbors? It is time to count noses on this 
matter of war savings, only you must do the 
counting. Are you buying your stamps, or are 
you one of those who have been reading about 
them for three months without realizing that 
your Government’s call for war savers means 
you? 

Nearly everyone has heard by this time of 
Uncle Sam’s War Savings plan. Yet, asit takes 
time to teach a nation of one hundred millions of 
people the significance of small sums of money 
in fighting a great war, and as most of us are 
thriftless by habit, it can hardly be set forth 
too often just what is meant by War Savings. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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The Wanted 
Coats and Suits 
for Spring 


ROM coast to coast now 
the call is coming — for 
the new slender silhou- 
ette, the rich war colorings 
and novel military designs. 


Here in the suit above are 
trim lines suggesting the 
Officers’ Coat—a charming 
effect achieved by good tai- 
loring and right for many a 
type of figure. Note the 
smart rippled coat—new for 
Spring—an inspiration from 
the Metropolitan designers 
of Wooltex. This latest Wool- 
tex Model in imperial serge 
—innavy,infantry,tan,black 
and rookie. Price $35—more 
or less, according to fabric. 


Others, dozens of other Coats and 
Suits, have come from the skillful 
Wooltex designers—each taking lead- 
ership in the vogue. But it is not our 
intention to cater to all women. It is 
more sensible, these times, to serve 
well a selected clientele who know the 
style worth of clever lines—lines that 
only the right kind of tailoring im- 
parts—the Wooltex kind. To this end 
we continue the high Wooltex stand- 
ards of 34 years, in Coats and Suits 
for Young Women, 


A Thousand Stores 


Todaya thousand storesthrough- 
out America have the new Spring 
Wooltex Models for you—Coats 
$25 to $65, Suits $30 to $75. Find 
the store in your city that ADVER- 
TISES Wooltex. If you cannot, 
write us for the beautifully illus- 
trated Wooltex Style Book. You 
can then order from us direct— 
The H. Black Co., Makers, 1912 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Wooltex 


jhe 
“Wack: bo 
MAKERS 
Cleveland NewYork 
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Gifts to Housewives 
Who Will Try Jiffy-Jell This Month 


HERE is a new grade of quick, iffy-Jell is made with rare-grade 
fruity desserts—something you | gelatine. It is made in the model 
should not miss. In a million ' food plant of America. It is a crea- 
homes it has supplanted old-style gela- ad @ tion of Otis E. Glidden, the man who 
tine desserts and salads. fa created the finest old-style jelly dainties. 


The flavors are made 


from the fresh, ripe sert and salad jell 
fruit. They come sealed _ which hastrue fruit 


in glass vials —one in a m flavors in liquid 
each package—so they . ws UL Jiffy jet form—in vials. You 
keep their strength Jiffy Je 


will be amazed : 
. d f h Each Has all fruit Havors made il 6 amazed at 
an resnness. ; Has every flavor from the fruit itself. All are the wealth of rich 
little vial contains the in liquid form, highly concentrated, so they 


i ° : ] sealed in a glass vial. give a wealth of rich fruit taste. fruit flavor. 
essence from muchripefruit. So Jiffy-Jell There’s a bottle in | We picture the latest—Logan- 


sunt . cach pack: sty. Try i iffy-Jell will change your whole concep- 

ruitv flavor. each package. berry. Try it. . Ji y : ange y ‘ ° p 
dainties have a wealth of fruity tion of gelatine desserts. It will give them 
We want you to try it now. To induce a multiplied delight. So we urge you to try 


you to do so—and at once—we offer you oo it under this mold offer. Try it now. 
these handsome aluminum molds. 
ees 





It is the only des- 


Lime Fruit 














For Desserts and Salads 


The Only Gelatine Dainty 
With True Fruit Flavors 
Lime Jiffy-Jell Salad Sealed in Glass Quick, Fruity Desserts 





Fruity, Economical Dainties 
Desse: rt M os Id Otters Vastly Better Than the Old Styles 


iffy-Jell is instantly prepared. You HEN there is Mint flavor, made 

simply add boiling water. You add from mint leaves. It makes a 

no sugar, no color—nothing but mint sauce or a mint jell, rich in 
the flavor from the vial. fresh mint flavor. 


A single package—costing 12! _ There is Lime flavor, made from 

; lime fruit. It makes a tart, green salad 
jell. Muixit with your salad or mix the 
salad into the jell before cooling. 


cents—serves at least six people. Thus 
a delicious rich, fruity dessert can be 
served at a trifling cost. 
The dessert flavors include all the 
choicest fruits. Two of the finest — 
There are numerous fruit flavors, | and the newest—are Loganberry and 
so you have a variety. Each makes Pineapple. 
, -a dessert so rich in flavor that it tastes 
Pint a r like fresh crushed fruit. Compare Jiffy-Jell with the old- 
Mold Se J style jelly dainties. See what these 
flavors mean. Cut out this coupon 








You can add fruit, if you wish, or 
Pure 


Aluminum ~~ nuts or chocolate or topping. But now. Then order Jiffy-Jell from your 
Jiffy-Jell alone with its true-fruit flavor — grocer. Then mail us this coupon for 
makes a delightful dainty. the molds you want. 





SABASSASVABeBeseeeseeeess SURES BEeEEESESEBEBBEBEBBEBEBEBEBEBEEEESEEaEsuses 


Mail Us This Coupon “‘tijgmoi 


_ 10 Flavors 
in Glass Vials 
A Bottle 
in Each Package 

aaa _ Mint 
Individual Dessert Molds a 
Pure Aluminum—Assorted Styles—Value 60c for Six For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
e Buy from your grocer two packages of Cherry 
Our Offers * Jjiffy-Jell. Then send us the coupon. En- Loganberry 
close 10 cents—cost of mailing only—and we will send you three Strawberry 
individual molds, all one style or assorted. Or we will send you one Pineapple 
pint mold, heart or fluted shape as you prefer. Orange 


Grocer 
I have today received_____packages_ of 
Jiffy-Jell as pictured here from 








(Name of Grocer) 


Now I enclose cents for which I 
ask you to send me the following molds as 
per your offers: 


CUTER 2 
Wksy -SO os 











(State which offer you accept) 


Or enclose 20c, and we will send you six individual molds— eee 
enough to serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. Also Coffee 

Or buy six packages of Jiffy-Jell from your grocer—instead of Flavor yg 
two. Enclose oa than pe of mailing —and we will send the Two Packages Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell with package like picture. Nothing else has the true 
six individual molds, all one style or assorted. for 25 Cents fruit flavor in vials. Mail Coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


L. Hy J. 


Your Name 
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Anywhere 
on the Continent 


From any one of 17,000 stores you can easily obtain 
a fresh, crisp, clean supply of the latest styles of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Only a writing paper of uniformly 
high quality could win such universal acceptance. You 
will appreciate the convenience of getting Eaton’s 
Highland Linen when you realize that each of the styles 
shown you—Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie and 
Portia — expresses your own ideas as to what is fashion- 


able and appropriate. 
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handkerchief or your prettiest center- 





\ BS piece. This same fine Irish Linen— 
: thousands of yards of it—is used each 
year in giving Eaton’s Highland Linen its dainty, 
inviting finish. 


SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your various designs shown, and also a book- 
let showing the delicate tints in which 


Eaton’s Highland Linen is supplied. 





inspection and use, full sized, usable 
samples of paper and envelopes in the 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. New York PirrsFIELD, Mass. 


Compare its surface with your choicest | 

















ARE YOU BUYING 
YOUR WAR 
SAVINGS STAMPS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Uncle Sam estimated that of all the billions 
he needs, at least two billions could be loaned 
by the people if they would only save their 
small change—a quarter here, a quarter there, 
and a dollar or more every now and then. 
Now when money is loaned in the money marts 
it is usually arranged that when the borrower 
pays it back he shall add to the original sum 
another sum, known as interest, representing 
what might be called the rental price of the 
money for the period for which the borrower 
had the use of it. 

That is the usual way, but in making up the 
plan for War Savings the Government decided 
on an unusual thing. Instead of paying the 
interest when the loan is returned, the Govern- 
ment decided to discount the interest in ad- 
vance, the result being that instead of asking 
you to lend it $5 now, the Government asks 
you to give it only $4.14 now, and will pay you 
back $5 for your $4.14 loan five years hence. 


Ber SAM will pay you interest on all you 
/ lend in units of sums of a few cents more 
than four dollars, but you don’t have to wait 
until you have four dollars in hand to become 
one of his recognized war savers. You can begin 
whenever you have as much as a 25-cent piece 
that you are willing to put to work for the war— 
and that’s where Captain Quarter comes in. 

The United States Thrift Stamps cost only 
a quarter each, and can be bought at any bank, 
post office, at many stores—almost everywhere 
that things are sold. When you buy your first 
one you will get a little book in which are six- 
teen spaces, for sixteen of the 25-cent Thrift 
Stamps. 

When you have purchased sixteen stamps, 
or $4 worth, you are ready to get a War Sav- 
ings Stamp, which is done by changing your 
book of Thrift Stamps, together with a few 
cents additional, for a War Savings Stamp. 
This War Savings Stamp is the Government’s 
promise to pay you $5 in 1923. The Govern- 
ment will keep your $4.14 for five years, and 
give you $5 forit at the end of that time. 

The price of the War Savings Stamps goes 
up one cent each month. They will cost $4.15 
next month, so the sooner you buy the cheaper 
for you. The War Savings Certificates have 
spaces for twenty stamps. When you have the 
certificate filled it will have cost you less than 
$85, and will be werth to you $100 on January 
1, 1923. 

And in the meantime the money it repre-- 
sents will be working in the war, on our side 
and not the enemy’s. Furthermore, you can 
get your money back, with interest, at any 
time you want to turn in your certificate with 
its stamps to the Government. 

Uncle Sam can furnish the stamps, he can 
pledge his word—than which there is no 
better—to pay you your money back with in- 
terest; he can place the Thrift Stamps and cer- 
tificates on sale in tens of thousands of places 
in the country, and thrust them upon your at- 
tention a dozen times night and day—but he 
cannot close the gap between all this and the 
purchase by you of stamps and certificates. 

Only you yourself can supply the impulse 
and the act necessary to make all this great 
savings plan worth while. You have the im- 
pulse frequently; there is no one in the whole 
country not willing to save for the war in this 
way. The sole thing remaining is for you to 
respond to that impulse, take the quarter that 
is in your purse now and put it where it will 
help in the custody of Uncle Sam. 


“te secret of saving is prompt action on the 
impulse to save, and continuing this act 
with regularity until it becomes a system and a 
habit. A good rule for every woman is to bring 
home at least one Thrift Stamp every time she 
goes shopping. 

You are doubtless carrying bundles home 
with you nowadays as a patriotic service; it is 
even more essential that you carry a Thrift 
Stamp home with you every time you visit a 
store. They are sold everywhere, more com- 
monly than postage stamps. You don’t find 
any serious difficulty in keeping yourself pro- 
vided with postage stamps; neither will you 
find it difficult to provide yourself with Thrift 
Stamps once you have made up your mind to 
do so. 

You can even buy your daily Thrift Stamp 
without going downtown, as the postmen in 
most cities have them for sale and will bring 
them to the door with your letters. 

Think of Thrift Stamps in war terms, in the 
terms that count on the actual field of battle. 
Then you will see that even though remaining 
at home and attending to your usual duties you 
can actually fight this war. For example, when 
you have bought one Thrift Stamp, you have 
really given a soldier his breakfast and dinner; 
between these two meals he may have helped 
destroy an enemy position. 

Or, that same Thrift Stamp may have fur- 
nished the gasoline that enabled the motor 
ambulance to bring back to the hospital the 
wounded son of an American mother. You can 
even fire one of the huge guns that military 
men say must be a decisive factor in the strug- 
gle by buying War Savings Certificates to the 
limit allowed by law—$1000. 

Now, do you see not only how Thrift Stamps 
count but the imperative necessity for your 
purchase of them if we are to get through 
with this war? 



































CILLA 


Needlework 


















In these 
days of 
thrift, 


women welcome 


BUCILLA PACKAGE OUTFITS 


The New Economy Way 
that brings within easy reach of thou- 
sands the finest creations in lingerie and 
dainty wear for infants and children. 

































Write for Free Circular 
featuring the new Spring line. 





One selection will convince you that 
for convenience, economy and high qual- 
ity these up-to-date Embroidery and 
Crochet Package Outfits are unsurpassed. 
The charming hat for little girls at 75c. 
and the boy's hat at 65c, illustrated 
above, are striking examples of Bucilla 
values. 





Make your hand embroidery and 
crochet more beautiful by using 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


Unapproached for fine quality, bril- 
liant lustre and smooth working. Made 
in Guaranteed Boil-Proof Colors, 
that resist even the most severe launder- 
ing. Insist on them. 


Directions for making the stunning new 
“Medici Crochet’’ yoke gown illustrated are 
contained in the new 
BUCILLA BLUE BOOK OF CROCHET 

Vol. 11 - 10 cents 


Contains a wide variety of beautiful yokes; 
features the new ““ThreadKraft’’ Crochet. 


If you cannot obtain Bucilla Products and 
Books from your dealer, write to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. CO., Inc. 
20B Greene Street - New York 





Fifty years’ experience guarantees 
the excellence of Bucilla Products. 
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Patriotism and Charm 

CONOMY is the keynote of our Gov- 

~ ernment’s call for conservation. To be 
economical is to be Patriotic. 

Unite pleasure with patriotism in wearing 
this charming dress of serge combined with 
silk foulard in the newest patterns—a real 
Betty Wales Dress with hand-drawn collar of 
voile, ready to wear with Kleinert’s Gem 
Dress Shields. No. 30. Price $27.50. 

And just as attractive is the combination 
of fancy voile (pink and white, blue and 
white or black and white) with white linen. 
No. 55. Price $15.75. 

This same style is also made in pin check 
gingham (pink and white or blue and white) 
combined with plain colored voiles. No. 60. 


Price $14.50. 


AW 


Dresses 


On sale at one exclusive Betty Wales Agency in 
each city or sent post paid on receipt of price. (Sizes 
14 to 42.) Only the genuine Betty Wales dresses 
bear the Betty Wales label. Send for free Style Book or 
20c for statuette of Betty Wales Good Luck Ploshkin. 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
105 Waldorf Building New York 
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PQhese are our best 

sellors, © adam~ 
theyre kntt-lofwl 
wethoukt scams. 


You’Lt Like the soft smoothness of a seam- 
less foot, especially when you enjoy a 
smart snug fit along with it. No wrinkles 
at the ankles—no binding on the calf. 


URSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


are knit to the shape of foot, ankle and calf just as 
you would knit them by hand. For example, there 
are one-third more rows of knitting at the top of 
a regular size Burson stocking than at the ankle. 
The calf is not enlarged by stretching, but by us- 
ing more yarn, adding more rows of knitting— 
thereby surLpinc larger. That's why the shape 














is proof against wear or washing — why the per- 
fect fit is lasting. 


Made in Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and Cotton 
Special Garter Pop of Extra Strength and Elasticity to Prevent Runs 


Sold at Leading Stores 
Write for Free Hlustrated Booklet 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


83 Lee Street Rockford, III. 


























ooking Out for His Family 


What Uncle Sam Does 


For the Man Who Goes Into the Service 


By Dudley Harmon 


si1F ALL the acts of our Govern- 


| ment in relation to the war, 
that of the greatest interest and 
importance to women is the 
War Risk Insurance Law, by 


Be ”) American family —from some of 


which provision is made to pro- 

tect women and children—the 
the inevitable consequences of war. To all 
women, whether or not they now have dear 
ones with the fighting forces, or whether they 
are at present married or single, this law is a 
matter of the most vital concern. 

In another way this law is also of special 
interest to women, for it applies with equal 
force to the Woman nurses and yeowomen en- 
listed in the Army and Navy as well as to the 
men. 

It will be attempted here to give only some 
measure of understanding of what Uncle Sam 
is trying to do under this law and how he is 
going about it. For specific application of the 
terms of the law to individual cases persons 
interested should seek their information from 
the authorities in charge of administering the 
law—the War Risk Insurance Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The law is based upon recognition by the 
Government of the fact that if the breadwinner 
of a family, or one of the chief contributors 
to its support, is taken away from the family 
by the Government by conscription, then that 
family has been conscripted just as much as 
has the man placed within the fighting forces. 
Upon this reasoning the Government bases, 
then, its acceptance of an obligation to make 
some provision for the food and shelter of that 
family. 








4 VERY man who fights for the United States 
in this war is going to knowin advance just 
what provision will be made for himself and his 
dependents, not only in the event of his death 
or disability, but during his absence from 
home with the fighting forces. More than that, 
he will know that if he does his part under the 
law, such provision for his dependents as the 
Government stands ready to make will, gen 
erally speaking, be forthcoming automatically 
instead of through petition to the Government, 
supported by influence, political or otherwise. 

For the first time in its history the United 
States Government is making financial pro- 
vision for soldiers’ and sailors’ dependents dur 
ing the period of their life and service. It is 
doing this upon a joint or coéperative plan 
whereby the enlisted man is required to allot 
part of his monthly pay to his wife or other 
dependents, while the Government assumes the 
obligation of adding to this amount another 
sum, paid out of public funds. 

In the case of an enlisted man who has a wife 
and children, or a wife alone, he is now re- 
quired, under the law, to allot a minimum sum 
of $15 a month, or a maximum of half his en- 
tire pay, for the support of his dependents. He 
doesn’t send this money to his family; the 
Government deducts it from his pay and sends 
it to them for him. 

The Government also puts with it another 
$15 each month, in case he has a wife alone, so 
that the wife of a private in the United States, 
with pay of $30 a month, is now receiving a 
total of $30 each month for her support. If she 
has one child the Government makes its share 
$25 a month; if a wife and two children, $32 a 
month; and for each additional child above 
twothe Government adds $5 toits allowance to 
the wife for the support of herself and children, 
up to the maximum of $50. Moreover, if the 
soldier will make some provision himself out 
of his pay for dependent parent, brother, 
sister or grandchild, they may be included in 
the Government allowance. 


_— wives of soldiers killed in this war are 
receiving from their Government fixed 
monthly payments as partial compensation for 
their financial loss. Each widow of a soldier or 
sailor killed in the line of duty will receive, 
under the law, a minimum of $25 a month; if 
there is one child she will receive $35 a month; 
a widow with two children will receive $47.50 
a month, with an increase of $5 a month for 
each additional child. 

These sums are going to be paid to all the 
widows of enlisted men resulting from this war 
as long as the widows remain unmarried. A 
widow’s allowance from the Government ceases 
as soon as she marries again. Allowances for 
children will be paid until they reach the age of 
eighteen years; the Government assumes that 
they will then be competent to provide for 
themselves. 

Similar provision is made in both the military 
and naval service of the United States, and 
in the cases of officers as well as enlisted men. 
Payments ranging in amounts from’$35 to $75 
a month are provided for, depending upon 
the size of the family, in the event of physical 
disability. 

These allowances will continue throughout 
the period of the man’s disability; for life, if 
his disability exists so long. The man so unfor- 
tunate as to lose both feet, both hands or both 





eyes will receive from the Government, as long 
as he may live, the sum of $100 a month, 
whether he be a bachelor or married man. 

Probably the most progressive feature of the 
War Risk Insurance Law is that providing for 
the reéducation of men who by reason of in- 
juries or disease acquired in service are rendered 
incapable of returning to their former peace- 
time occupations and are, therefore, at a loss 
as to how to provide for themselves and their 
families. 

Under the War Risk Insurance Laweach man 
is taught by the Government, at its expense, an 
occupation that he can enter in his partially 
disabled condition,. whatever it may be. In- 
deed, the terms of the law make it about 
equally compulsory upon both the man and 
his Government that the Government teach 
him and he learn some occupation or trade 
which will enable him to resume his place as a 
self-respecting citizen, earning money for his 
own support and engaged in useful work. 


TOR the disabled man who learns another 

occupation and earns money by it, no mat- 
ter how much, the Government will continue to 
provide the disability allowance, for as long as 
he may live, regardless of how remunerative 
his new occupation may be. 

This is to encourage men in such situation 
to resume useful work for their own good and 
that of the community, rather than to penalize 
them for a successful struggle against their 
handicap by taking away their disability al- 
lowance. 

Perhaps the boldest venture the Govern- 
ment made in providing protection for the 
wives and children of soldiers and sailors was 
in selling them life insurance at rates which the 
commercial insurance companies could not 
possibly offer. 

Practically speaking, as soon as a man puts 
on the uniform of the United States to-day he 
is thereby debarred from insuring his life with 
any one of the insurance companies. The com- 
panies are ready to insure his life, but can do 
it only at rates that are prohibitive to all except 
those with considerable means other than an 
enlisted man’s pay. 

In other words, the Government, in calling 
the average man into service, destroys his 
insurability. 

It restores that insurability by not only 
making it possible for each man to insure his 
life upon entry into the service of the United 
States, but at rates lower than the commercial 
companies can offer even in peacetime. The 
rate being charged men in the military and 
naval service to-day ranges from $7.80 a year 
for each $1000 worth of insurance at the age 
of 21, to $9.84 a year at the age of 41. The 
lowest rate the commercial companies could 
offer to soldiers in our first year of war was 
approximately $58 a thousand. 

The Government can sell at the low rate by 
bearing all the administrative expenses, by 
eliminating all selling and advertising expense, 
and by making no extra charge based on the 
extra hazards of war service. 


a THESE low rates, even the man with 
only a private’s pay, and with half of that 
deducted as an allotment to wife and children, 
can afford to buy the maximum amount of 
Government life insurance allowed by law— 
$10,000 worth. So far the average amount of 
Government insurance per man has been about 
$8600, or very near the maximum. 

The policies under this Government insur- 
ance will be payable in the event of either 
death or total permanent disability of the 
insured. In the event of death payment will be 
made to widow or children or other beneficiary 
in monthly installments extending over a 
period of 20 years. A policy of $1000 means 
that in case the insured dies, his beneficiary 
will receive $5.75 each month for 20 years. A 
$10,000 policy would bring the beneficiary 
$57.50 a month for the same period. 

The same sums will be paid to insured men 
in the event of their total disability, without 
loss of life, with the exception that such pay- 
ments will continue for life, should they live 
longer than 20 years. An important provision 
is that no policy can be assigned or attached. 

Every wife owes it to herself and her children 
that her husband’slife should be insured, in time 
of peace as much as in time of war. That is one 
reason why this Government insurance is of 
such importance to the women of America, for 
the law provides that this insurance may be 
continued in force for not more than five years 
after the war, during which period the man 
insured will have the privilege of changing it 
into some other form of insurance more com- 
patible with peace conditions. 

It will still be Government insurance, but of 
a somewhat different character, and the Gov- 
ernment has obligated itself to convert his war 
insurance into peace insurance without requir- 
ing a medical examination. 

The single man who makes this provision 
now will be just so much better prepared for 
the obligations of marriage when he returns 
from the war. 
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The Spirit of a Koom is in its Curtains 


ROM among the exquisite Scranton pat- 

terns, you can always choose one that 
strikes just the right note for your bedroom, 
your living-room—any room in any house. 


Curtains that let in the bright cheer of 
morning sunlight, that soften and dispel the 
noonday glare, and at night touch the whole 


room with a sheltering, intimate charm. 

Scranton curtains wear well and launder 
beautifully. The prices are surprisingly 
economical. Good stores have them— 
made-up and by-the-yard. 


Send for attractive booklet 


THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 


Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND FILET NETS 
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QO wide is 
Label 


the 


variety 





of Armour Oval 
Products that from your home 


shelf of 


these famous foods you can serve a dinner complete— 
soup, entrée, condiments, vegetables, salad, dessert and coffee. 


All Arrmours 
Oval Label Quality 


Every product under the Oval Label is top-grade selec- 


tion from the choicest of 
Armour meal—be it breakfast, 
is sure to be good. 


As the world’s 
you the best 


of orchards, dairies, 


the entire Armour output; 


sO every 


luncheon or elaborate dinner— 


largest food purveyors, we bring to 
foods from everywhere — the choicest products 
farms and_ fisheries— prepared, 


packed 


and transported under ideal conditions—and marked so you 


can identify them all by the quality sign 


No matter where you live, 


the Oval Label.on dealers’ 
when you find it, order 
pantry 
at a loss on any occasion. 


store 


there is 
that can furnish you these standardized value foods. 
fronts and windows. 
an Oval Label assortment for 
-for, with a shelf of these foods handy you are never 


of the Oval Label. 


a store near you 
Look for 
And 


your 





Ask Your Dealer for These 
Oval Label Products 


Mewbed? Oleomargarine 
Grape Juice 
Jams and Jellies 


Stockinet Star Ham 
Star Bacon 


heetBedé Sliced Bacon 


yewBese “Simon Pure” KewSede Package Foods 
Leaf Lard Including Meats, Fish, 
Vegetole (Shortening) Soups, Fruit, Vege- 


Cloverbloom Butter 
4evibeat Eges 


Devonshire Farm 


tables, Pork and Beans, 
Condiments, Peanut 
Butter, Evaporated 











Make a Dime 
Save You Dollars 
Write Today for Our Book 
“The Business of 
Being aHousewife” 


This book will pay for itself 
several times over in the prep- 
aration of a single dish—many 
times over in a day’s meals. It 
will be sent to you on receipt of 
10 cents (coin or stamps) to pay 
postage and packing charges. 
Address Domestic Science De- 















esr - Butter 





Baked Star Ham 
Vevibest Sweet Potatoes 


holloped Veribest Tomatoes 
r Dread 
Piveapple 
Veribe ‘st Mincf 


S 00 | a leneestnaitteemcense 


Sausage Milk, Rice, ete. partment, Desk 85, Armour and 
‘ Company, Chicago. 
() 
ARMOUR anc COM PANY 
YG 
2185 2] Lexy) 
a - ' Ley 
| PFN 
“Men w cs : 
Veribesi Sbrimp Cocktail ! Ee « saat utes j 
& . Veribest Tomato Consomme ‘The Ham What Am" 
\ : : Cold Veribest Salmon ~Saue eTariave 
= . Celery Olives "Radisghes” 
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SALADS 
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Who are the 
Knights of Columbus? 


A Sketch of the Great Catholic Society That 
is Codperating With the Y. M. C. A. 


By James 4 


A. Flaherty 


Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus 


JHE Knights of Columbus is a 
fraternal insurance organiza- 
|tion, founded in New Haven, 
| Connecticut, in 1882 by a 
6; Catholic priest, Michael J. Mc- 
4|Givney. Membership is open 
to Roman Catholics only, and 
=) the society was incorporated in 
the State of Conaectica March 29, 1882, with 
the following purposes: To render pecuniary 
aid to its members and beneficiaries of mem- 
bers; to promote social and intellectual inter- 
course among members; and to accumulate 
and maintain a reserve fund to further these 
ends. 

It is not a secret society in the gener: il ac- 
ceptance of that te ‘rm. The rituals, passwords, 
initiations, and so forth, are of course secret, as 
in the case of all fraternal organizations. But 
the aims and purposes of the Knights are as I 
have stated them above, and nothing else. 

The membership of the society was com- 
paratively small in the first years of its history, 
but in 1895 an associate membership was es- 
tablished, which spread very rapidly. The 
membership in the United States and Canada 
is now over four 
hundred thousand. — 





priests, who used the Y. M. C. A. buildings as 
headquarters. In the same way, the Knights 
of Columbus buildings are open to all. Each 
one bears the sign ‘“ Knights of Columbus— 
Everybody Welcome.”’ Men of all creeds are 
invited to our services, and it is part of our 
agreement with the Government that these 
buildings shall not be used for any secret meet- 
ings or for any gathering not open to every 
man in camp. The buildings are built on the 
same general plan as the Y. M. C. A. huts and 
provide similar opportunities for wholesome 
and manly recreations. They are, of course, 
also fitted with altar, confessional and quarters 
for the priest in charge. 


\ JHEN you remember that thirty-five per 

cent of the men in our Army are Catho- 
lic—this is Secretary Newton D. Baker’s 
official estimate—and perhaps fifty per cent of 
the Navy personnel is Catholic, you can see 
that this task of bringing the consolations of 
their faith to our men is no small factor in keep- 
ing up the morale of the fighting forces. On 
one of our battleships where the crew num- 
bers 1200 men, 900 are Catholics. 

Our feeling isthat 
in these times of 





One of the note- i] 
worthy things ac- 
complished by the 
Knights has been 
the raising of afund 
of $57,000 to en- 
dow a chair of 


The President Expresses 


Satisfaction We 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


crisis no service is 
too great to be done 
for the men who are 
fighting our battles. 
have thrown 
open our buildings 
in cities adjoining 


American History 23 October, 1917. the camps to all 
at the Catholic Uni- | men in uniform. 
versity of America My Dear Mr. Flaherty: Pray par- The Yom, ¢.. A, 


and an endowment 
fund of $500,000 for 
the same _institu- 
tion. The society 
has now accumu- 
lated a mortuary 
reserve fund of 
$8,500,000 for the 
protection of its 
insurance members. 


ic Knights of 
Columbus has 
been privileged in 
the past two years 
to perform a patri- 
otic service which 
points toward a 
breaking down of 
the prejudices and 
misunderstandings 

that have too often 

hampered coépera- 
tion between men of 
different religious 
creeds. 





don my delay in replying to your | the 
letter of October tenth. 

Inasmuch as the campaign for 
funds for the Knights of Columbus 
has been brought to a successful 
conclusion and the work of the 
organization is now actively in 
progress in the camps (very much 
to my satisfaction), it only remains 
for me to speak of the sincere 
gratification with which I have 
learned of the coéperation of the to 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Knights of Columbus and 
their harmonious and successful 
work in the training camps. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association 
and the Knights of 
Columbus are all 
working together 
and, aided by the 
Y. W.C.A., the Red 
Cross and the War 
Department Com- 
mission on Training 
Camp Activities, I 
think it is true that 
we have been able 
accomplish a 
great work for pro- 
moting the welfare 
and military zeal of 
our forces. 


TO ONE can 
LN doubt that this 
coéperationis going 
to meanagreat deal 
in the way of re- 
ligious tolerance. 
Bigotry and fanati- 








In the critical 
hour of national 
danger men of all beliefs have been drawn to- 
gether in service, and often we have found that 
the existing differences, magnified by the prej- 
udiced, really are very slight after all. In my 
mail this morning there was a very generous 
contribution to the Knights of Columbus War 
Fund from a Presbyterian minister, and this is 
only one of many every week. With all its 
sadness and horror, this war has also meant a 
great stride in a closer understanding and 
brotherhood among all ranks of our nation. 

When our men were sent to the Mexican 
border in 1916, we soon found that the Cath- 
olics there were suffering by the lack of reli- 
gious ministration. To men of Catholic faith, 
attendance at worship is not optional; it is 
obligatory. To miss mass on Sunday is a seri- 
ous grief to the Catholic. It was necessary, in 
order to keep up the morale and spirit of the 
thousands of soldiers of our faith, to see that 
they had access to the religious rites in which 
they had been reared. We took from our gen- 
eral fund enough money to put up recreation 
buildings in each of the sixteen encampments 
along the border, and to send down enough 
priests to minister to the Catholic soldiers. 
These buildings were modeled after the splen- 
did “huts” put up by the Y. M. C. A., which 
had been in Army work before, and we were 
very glad to take a leaf out of its book. 


UR work on the border was done by per- 
mission of the commanding officers in the 
various camps. It wasin no way official. But 
when our country entered the war with Ger- 
many, the Knights of Columbus saw a way of 
doing a much greater and broader service. I 
wrote to President Wilson, telling him of our 
eagerness to help and pointing out the need 
that we saw for Catholic assistance. The Presi- 
dent and the War Department’s Commission 
on Training Camp Activities welcomed our 
offer and we were authorized to codéperate with 
the Y. M. C. A. Thus the Red Triangle and 
the Knights of Columbus are the only civilian 
organizations permitted by Uncle Sam to work 
inside the military camps. 
Before our own buildings were erected mass 
was celebrated in the Red Triangle buildings, 
and every possible courtesy was shown to our 


cal hostility cannot 

persist in the face 
of great national crises. In spite of a good 
deal of misunderstanding we have always tried 
to work toward this end. The Knights of 
Columbus Commission on Prejudice has been 
at work for four years to further sympathy and 
mutual good will among the different creeds. 

We have frankly tried to imitate the Y. M. 
C. A. in its splendid methods of helping the 
soldiers. We have not reached the enormous 
scale of their efforts, but our own campaign has 
not been small. Our first bill for war stationery, 
for instance, was $150,000 for twenty million 
sheets of paper and ten million envelopes. At 
the moment of writing we have erected seventy- 
nine recreation buildings in the camps in the 
United States, and we are planning to erect a 
number in France. 

We are sending priests over on every ship to 
minister to Catholics among our troops in 
France. This is most urgent, because every 
Catholic needs the sacraments of his faith in 
moments of peril, when he is wounded or in his 
last earthly minutes. The fact that we are able 
to supply this need is not only a strength to 
the men “‘over there,’’ but is an unspeakable 
consolation to the relatives at home. 

There are half a million Catholic soldiers and 
sailors in the service of Uncle Sam. There are 
nineteen thousand Catholic boys at the big 
draft cantonment at Ayer, Massachusetts, 
alone. At these camps the Catholic chaplains 
are celebrating eight or ten masses every Sun- 
day. We have erected three buildings in each 
of the cantonments, and one or two in each of 
the National Guard camps. 

There need never be any question of the 
loyalty of the American Catholics to their 
country’s flag. Within the last day or so I re- 
ceived a contribution of $275 for our War 
Fund from the congregation of a German 
Catholic church in Philadelphia, where the 
parish is almost entirely German in race and 
all services are conducted in German. The 
Knights of Columbus has so far raised over 
$1,500,000 to carry on this work with the Army 
and Navy; and we have raised our final quota 
to seven million dollars. As Cardinal Gibbons 
said recently to the men at Camp Meade: 
‘**Columbia is the mother of all of you. When 
she called there was no race, no creed, no class.” 
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Y PURE 


TEL 
TED SUGAR AND MAPLES SUGAR 


LE MAPLE, 0: 
SEAL THEU 1s 


Y Food Will Win the War 
Don't Waste It. 


HE U. S. Food Administration says :— 


Eat Less Wheat and More Barley, Oats and Corn. Lat 
Less Meat and More Soups, Beans, Lentils, Peas, Fish. Mat Less Butterand More Olive and 
other Vegetable Oils. Eat Less Sugar and More Honey, Maple Syrup, Fruits and Jams. 
You can save both sugar and butter by using the palatable satisfying 


TOWLE'’S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


. With the delicious flavor of pure maple — | 
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Log Cabin is a food, rich in carbo-hydrates — heat 
and energy producing values. The children need 
it in their active play. Grown-ups require its in- 
vigorating help in fighting the battles of every- 
day life—everybody likes Log Cabin Syrup. 
Log Cabin can be used in a myriad of ways. With 


crisp brown wafHes, corn bread, mufhns, it 1s de- 
licious. It makes a dandy spread on bread for the 
children—and don’t throw away your stale bread; 
use it for French toast or pancakes and eat with 
Log Cabin Syrup. -4sk for Log Cabin—at all 


grocers —in three sizes. 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(The Centre of North America) 
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Father prefers it with 


pancakes and milk. it spread on bread. 


a SMM a a CEE MEET EES CORRES ct SLI LIES OEE SE AOE OREELS EBON 


Children can hardly wait to have 
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Sister makes fudge with it that 
cam t be excelled. 


Grapefruit is made more delicious 


with Log Cabin. 
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BOZART—A NEW IDEA IN RUGS 
—A New Weave—A New Fabric 


BYE housewife can now afford to own beautiful rugs for any room in 


her home—for all seasons of the year. 


Due to the invention of a 


new fabric by W. M. Stevenson, a leader in the field of rug manufacture, 
Bozart rugs, distinctive in design, rich in color and of unusual durability, 
can be obtained in sizes from 2'2 by 5 feet to 9 by 12 feet at prices up to 
$22.00. The prices vary according to size and style. 


These remarkable rugs are woven of kraft material. They are different in 
texture from the usual and familiar cloth rug. They are an entirely 


new product. 


WATERPROOF — SANITARY — DUR- 
ABLE. A special waterproofing treatment 
makes Bozart rugs remarkable for sanitary 
qualities and cleanliness. Dirt cannot pos- 
sibly get into the fabric, for the rugs are 
non-absorbent. 


This waterproofing treatment makes Bozart 
rugs unusually durable. It increases tre- 
mendously the natural strength of the 
kraft material. That is why a Bozart rug 
is almost indestructible under even extraor- 
dinary conditions of wear. 


SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM IN 
THE HOME. Bozart rugs are made in a 
wide variety of attractive designs. The 
range of patterns provides ample oppor- 
tunity for satisfying individual taste and 
for meeting the requirements of any 
scheme of interior decoration. 


Inspect Bozart rugs at your dealer’s. If 
he doesn’t carry them, write to the Bozart 
Rug Company, 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for a beautifully illustrated booklet 
showing designs and colors. 


-BOZART RUG COMPANY 


Sole Distributors: The W. A. W. Davis Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Factory: Springfield, Mass. 














William M. Stevenson, 
who invented Bozart rugs 
and the intricate looms 
on which they are woven. 




































A New Game for Your Party 


The Silhouette Science of Making “Goops” 
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By Eleanor Colby 
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As the “Goops” Appear 
When Mounted for Use 
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ILHOUETTES are always popular for parties as fortune tellers indicative of the 
character of future mates. Children, too, will be delighted with these queer little fig- 
ures, which may be made by folding in half a piece of black paper any length desired 
and, with small sharp-pointed scissors, cutting out the figures, following the outline of 
any figure illustrated, also folded in half, placing the central line of the figure parallel 
with the double fold of the paper. By folding the paper back and forth fan fashion long 
strips of “goops’” hand in hand may te made for the amusement of the children. To 
vary the fun you may make original “‘goops,” and write rimes to fit the figures you have 
cut. It would be a good plan for a hostess to cut out the figures from this page, paste each 
one on the lower half of a slip of orange paper about three inches wide by six long, and 
on the upper half paste a small white envelope in which the fortune for each “goop” may 
be placed. These are distributed, the ladies to the gentlemen, and vice versa. After 
reading their own fortunes they are provided with the black paper to make new “ goops”’ 
and write fortunes to fit. If the fortunes are read during a supper they will create much 
fun. The “goops’” may be used to ornament invitations, as place-cards, to decorate 
folders on the second sheet of which the “ goop”’ rime is written, or in any other way. 
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Sunday 


_Is Puffed Grain Day 


In a million homes 
y O Sunday seems to be 

© the chief day for 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. So all of 


our evidence indicates. 


Can you understand why that is so? 


That is partly due to Sunday suppers—these bubble- 
like grains in milk. Then a great many people think of 
Puffed Grains as dainties, too good for every day. 


That’s a Great Mistake 


Of course, Puffed Grains are dainties. ‘They are light 
and airy, thin and flaky, with a fascinating taste. They are 
the food confections. But they are also more than that. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole-grain foods, 
with the grains puffed to eight times normal size. 


They are scientific foods, invented by Prof. A. P. Ander- 
son—a famous dietitian. 


They are the only grain foods so prepared that every 
food cell is exploded. Digestion is made easy and complete, 
so that every atom feeds. 


It’s a great mistake to serve such foods infrequently. 
There are three kinds, so you get a variety. They make the 
ideal breakfast dish. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful 
blend. In bowls of milk they are flavory, toasted bubbles, 
four times as porous as bread. 


Salted or buttered, like peanuts or popcorn, they are per- 
fect between-meal tidbits. In candy making they are better 
than nut meats. They are flaky, toasted wafers for soups. 


They are all-hour foods which never tax the stomach. 


We Menace 
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Now here is a “‘goop” tall and slender; 
His feelings are soulful and tender; 

He is built on the square, 

Always upright and fair, 
But he is not much of a spender. 


2 


Here’s the “goop”’ of one learned and wise. 
Of his brains note the gigantic size. 
He can plan, lecture, preach, 
Organize, train or teach; 
His friendship you surely should prize. 
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Here’s a jolly and prosperous chap. 
Two feathers he wears in his cap. 

His heart is “true blue,’’ 

And he’s generous, too, 
But for mere show he cares not a snap. 


4 


Here’s the “goop” of a much-sought coquette, 
Who keeps everyone guessing, and yet, 
Though on each she will smile, 
You are sure all the while 
That you’ve no occasion to fret. 


5 


The crown of success hides each curl 

Of this fine, ultra-handy young girl. 
She can bake and can brew, 
High-art stunts she can do, 

And can set your poor head in a whirl. 
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Built on straight geometrical lines, 
If one can tell aught by the signs 
*Tis the “goop” of a man 
Who can figure and plan, 
And will some day own railroads and mines. 





Always full is his basket or dish, 
When in Life’s sea he chooses to fish. 
He has patience and pluck, 

Which will bring him good luck, 
And to wed you is his fondest wish. 
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No willowy “goop” you behold. 
She is healthy and jolly, I’m told. 
She will always be found 
In good traits to abound, 
And her love for you will not grow cold. 


9 


Three torches of learning she raises, 
And forward she earnestly gazes. 

She thinks high education 

The hope of our nation, 
Yet her housekeeping everyone praises. 


10 


She has charms and has dollars galore, 
And you’ll find life without her a bore; 
But, because you’re so slow 
In telling her so, 
She’ll soon go and you’ll see her no more. 


1l 


There’s a maiden whose bright, brainy head 
Is so full of ideas, it is said, 

That some day she’ll win fame 

And a notable name. 
But her name will be yours when she’s wed. 


12 


Ah! A genius of some sort, I see! 
Poet, artist, musician, maybe! 
Or perhaps the long hair 
And the esthetic air 
Merely stand for a college degree. 
































and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 






























We seal the grains in huge guns. Then roll them for an hour in 550 


degrees of heat. That gives the nut-like flavor. 


All the inner moisture is 
changed to steam, then the guns 
are shot. A hundred million steam 
explosions occur in every kernel. 
Every food cell is exploded so di- 
gestion can instantly act. That is 
why these Puffed Grains are such 
airy, flimsy bubbles. Keep all three 
kinds on hand. 
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LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine cleanses and keeps 
clean the fresh wound—and as 
the liquid part evaporates, leaves 
a protective film of boric acid 
which hastens natural healing 
by preventing infection. 


There are so many pleasant 
and profitable uses for Listerine 
that you will find it an economy 
to purchase the 7 or 14 oz. sizes 
—in the original packages. 


Manufactured only by 


1 FF Veoler-) aap ap et-buset-ler-0 ml Oroseetes-tehi 
St, Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 

















Sugarless Sweets 
Delicious Desserts Made With No Sugar 
By Edith M. Barber 


HE recent sugar shortage has 
brought home to us the fact that 
we need not be dependent upon 
white sugar for sweetening. De- 
prived rather suddenly of such 
a staple article, the average 
housekeeper was at first some- 
what at a loss, but soon she 
found that there were a goodly number of 
sweets which could be used to replace the usual 
stand-by. Brown sugar, maple sugar and sirup, 
molasses, honey, corn sirup and dried fruits, 
such as raisins and dates, soon came to have a 
part in the daily menu; and then arose the 
question of how much of these ‘‘camouflage”’ 
sugars should be substituted in customary 
recipes. For this reason the following facts 
which have been worked out may be of interest: 

In substituting brown sugar—when we are 
lucky enough to obtain it—the same amount 
should be used as of white. A cupful of brown 
sugar has less ac- 
tual sweetening 
power than white 
sugar, as there are 
three cupfuls to 
a pound; but it 
makes up in flavor 
what it lacks in 
sweetness. 

In using maple 
sugar the same 
thing is true, and 
the usual recipe 
will be as success- 
ful as ever, the tex- 
ture being the 
same and only the 
flavor changing— 
often for the bet- 
ter. For most of the city dwellers the high price 
of maple products puts them out of reach, but if 
we are fortunate enough to be near the source 
of supplies we know what delicious desserts are 
maple flavored. 

Maple sirup is not so sweet as sugar, and 
when used to replace it should be increased by 
one-half. Of course in this case allowance must 
be made for the increase of liquid. Usually 
the amount of liquid called for in the regular 
recipe should be halved. 

The same rule holds good for corn sirup. 
Once and a half again as much sirup must be 
used, and, to make up for a certain flatness of 
taste, it is desirable to use an extra amount of 
flavoring. Corn sirup seems to be at its best 
with fruits and spices. When used in cakes and 
cookies better results are obtained if sirup is 
substituted for only half the sugar. 

We must not forget to allow for the liquid 
which the sirup adds. It has been a common 
mistake to make no allowance for this and, in 
consequence of adding extra flour to obtain the 








necessary thickness, a rather “‘poor”’ product * 


has been the result. Two tablespoonfuls of 
sirup to one cupful of sugar improves the tex- 
ture of fondant fudge and caramels, and it may 
be used entirely for taffy and butterscotch. 


y USING molasses we find that no change 
need be made so far as amounts for sweeten- 
ing purposes are concerned, because, like brown 
sugar, what it lacks in sweetness is made up in 
flavor; but the same allowance must be made 
for liquid as when using sirup—it should be 
halved. When molasses is used in cake mix- 
tures, soda should be used instead of baking 
powder in the proportion of one teaspoonful of 
soda to one cupful of molasses. 

Honey, probably the longest-used sweeten- 
ing in the world, has not been in common use 
for cooking purposes recently. It has a dis- 
tinct flavor, which combines well with spices, 
and its sweetening power is about the same as 
that of sugar. Honey is thicker than sirup, so 
it therefore adds less liquid, and in replacing 
sugar only one-fourth of the liquid in the recipe 
need be left out. As honey is slightly acid, 
soda in the proportion of. half a teaspoonful to 
one cupful of honey should be used in cake or 
cooky mixtures. 

The sweetening qualities of fruits are not 
always recognized, but when raisins or dates 
are used the sugar may be appreciably less- 
ened. If twelve cut-up dates are added to two 
cupfuls of cooked oatmeal ten minutes before 
serving, no sugar will be required—unless your 
family has a very sweet tooth. Raisins added 
to dry cereals give flavor and sweetness. 

With all these sugar-saving sweets at our 
disposal, we shall certainly not find it difficult 
to cut down our use of sugar from the pre- 
wartime amount of four ounces a day to the 
two-ounce ration which the Food Administra- 
tion is asking us to make our maximum. 


Date Pudding 
1 Cupful of Bread 1 Teaspoonful of 
Crumbs Baking Powder 
1 Cupful Chopped 4 Teaspoonful of 
Nuts Vanilla 
1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 3 Eggs 
1 Pound of Seeded Dates 


OMBINE all the ingredients except the 
eggs. Separate the whites from the yolks 
and add the yolks to the other ingredients. 
Beat the whites until stiff and add last. Pour 





Molasses Gingerbread 


the mixture into a greased baking dish and 
bake in a very slow oven for one hour. Cool, 
and serve with cream or hot honey sauce. 


Rice and Molasses Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupful of Rice 14 Teaspoonful of 
14 Cupful of Molasses Cinnamon 
l4 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
i the rice, mix the other ingredients 
and pour into a greased baking dish. 
Bake for two hours and a half in a slow oven, 
stirring in the crust. Serve very cold. 


Coconut Dainties 
2 Egg Whites 1% Cupful of Flour 

4 Cupful of Corn Sirup 2% Cupfuls of Finely 
round Coconut 
EAT the whites of the eggs until stiff. Add 
the corn sirup, fold in the sifted flour and 
add the coconut. Drop by the tablespoonful 
on greased baking 
sheets and bake in 
a moderate oven 
for about twenty 

minutes. 


Honey Sauce 


2 Tablespoonfuls 
of Butter Sub- 
stitute 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 

14 Cupful of Honey 
14 Cupful of Water 


NM ELT the but- 

ter substitute 
and blend with the 
cornstarch. Add 
the honey and 
water; cook until it thickens, and serve as a 
hot sauce for colonial, date, fig or cottage pud- 
ding. This is also excellent as a sauce for ice 
cream. 


Fig Tapioca 


1 Cupful of Granulated % C — of Corn 


Tapioca Sirup 
¢ Cupful of Cold Water 34 Cupful of Chopped 
4 Cupfuls of Boiling Figs 
Water 14 Cupful of Chopped 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Nuts 


NM IX the tapioca and salt with the cold 

water; add to the boiling water, and cook 
directly over the fire until the tapioca is clear 
and transparent. Add the corn sirup and the 
figs, and cook over hot water for twenty min- 
utes. Add the nuts; chill and serve. 


Maple Nut Blancmange 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 4 Cupful of Maple 
> Teaspoonful of Salt Sirup 
‘< Tablespoonfuls of 13 Teaspoonful of 
Cornstarch Vanilla 
4 Cupful of Chopped Nuts 


CALD shes milk in a double boiler. Mix the 

cornstarch and salt with the maple sirup 
and, when smooth, stir into the hot milk. 
Continue stirring until it thickens, and cook 
over hot water without stirring for at least 
twenty minutes. Longer cooking develops a 
better flavor. Stir in the nuts and turn into 
wet molds to chill. It may be served with 
milk or cream or with a hot maple-sirup sauce 
made by heating half a cupful of the maple 
sirup. 

Conservation Pudding 
1 Cupful of Cooked 1 Cupful of Dates 
Prunes 1, Cupful of Nuts 
1; Cupful of Figs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Raisins Lemon Juice 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

| ed the prunes, figs, raisins, dates and nuts 

through a food chopper. Add the lemon 
juice and salt. Moisten with the juice in which 
the prunes were cooked until the mixture is 
about the consistency of a fruit whip. Chill 
in molds. Serve with the juice in which the 
prunes were cooked or with cream. 


Molasses Gingerbread 


1 Cupful of Molasses 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
2 Cupfuls of Fine 
Oatmeal 
1 Cupful of Flour 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 


3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Ground Ginger 
1 ba cava hae of 
Mixed Spices 
4 Cupful of Brown 
Sugar 
NV ELT the butter substitute and add to the 
j . . 
molasses. Add these to the dry ingredi- 
ents, which have been mixed in a bowl. Then 
add the milk or water. Pour into a greased 
baking pan and bake in a slow oven. 


Colonial Pudding 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 4% Cupful of Molasses 
earl Tapioca 14 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of % Cupful of Raisins 
Corn Meal % Cupful of Milk 
“OAK the tapioca overnight in cold water. 
Mix the two cupfuls of milk with the corn 
meal, molasses and salt, and cook in a double 
boiler until the mixture thickens. Drain the 
tapioca and stir it into the other mixture. Add 
the raisins and pour into a greased baking dish; 
add the half cupful of milk and bake for one 
hour in a slow oven. 
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Pakeinawud Not 


CAKE F 


below, contains neither cane nor beet sugar. 







Established 1856 
Dept. H EVANSVILLE, IND. 





Ask your grocer to supply 
you with Swans Down Pure 
Wheat Bran —the Health 
Food for All the Family. 
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Chocolate Sauce Recipe 





I cup corn syrup 114 squares chocolate 
% cup water teaspoon vanilla 
Melt chocolate and pour on 
gradually the hot syrup, prepared by adding 
water to corn syrup, and boiling for three 
minutes. Cool slightly and flavor with 
vanilla. 
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Guard against waste and help win the war! 














KGLEHEART BROTHERS 










Home-made Cake for Dessert 


This slice of delicious home-made Swans Down Cake with creamy chocolate sauce is ideal 
for dessert. Use Swans Down Cake Flour with the simple directions in each package and you 
will never be disappointed in your efforts 'to have delicious, lighter, whiter, finer home-made cake. 


© SWANS Down 


i SpEPARED CAKE; 






The flour in any cake costs but a few cents. But Swans Down Cake Flour eliminates waste by pre- 
it has more to do with the success of the cake than venting cake failures. It permits the use of smaller 
all the other ingredients. quantities of eggs, shortening, sugar and other ex- 

It is decidedly in keeping with your food conser- pensive ingredients. 

_ vation program to serve frequently such home-made Order a package of Swans Down Cake Flour to- 
cake as this. For there is more food value in a slice day from the best grocer in your locality and make 
of Swans Down Cake than there is in a slice of bread. cake the economical way. If he will not supply you, 
And the sauce, made according to the recipe given send us 1oc in stamps and his name, and we will mail 


you a one-cake sample package and “Cake Secrets” free. 
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Waxed 
paper 
‘ wrapped, 
small and large 
size packages 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Toilet Bowls Without Scouring 


UST sprinkle Sani-Flush into your toilet 
bowl, follow directions, and flush. ; 


That’s all. : 
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5 
we 
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tie 


Stains, odors and incrustations—both in 
the bowl and in the hidden trap—vanish, 
leaving all surfaces a glistening white— 
just like new. 





Sani-Flush provides a safe and easy way 
to clean toilet bowls—note that. No scrub- 
bing, no dipping, no scouring; no danger- 
ous and disagreeable work is necessary. 


Sani-Flush has eliminated all that. 


And Sani-Flush does better, more 


thorough work than is possible by the old- 
fashioned method. 


You surely need Sani-Flush—especially 
in these days when the conservation of 
time, labor and health is a patriotic duty. 


Your grocer or druggist can supply you 


with Sani-Flush. 25c a can. 


Ty your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will send you Sani- 
Flush upon receipt of 25c. 
‘ 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


HAROLD F, RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Canadian Agents 
Toronto 












































keep in close touch with his wife and the com- 
mander of the garrison of Czarskoi Selo. 

In his absence the revolution took place. 
The Czar, surrounded by traitors, was not ap- 
prised of what was taking place. Two urgent 
telegrams, dispatched to him by the president 
of the Duma, never reached him. The em- 
press also was not informed of the extent of the 
revolt, and it was only through one of her serv- 
ants that she at last got an inkling of the truth. 
She sent for Count Benckendorff, the head of 
the household, and asked him to get her all the 
information possible. : 

The count, who throughout this sad episode 
behaved with the greatest loyalty to his sover- 
eigns, tried to go to Petrograd, but ‘found it 
impossible because the railway was already in 
the hands of the revolutionaries, and he had 
to obtain what news he could by telephone. 

The empress, almost mad with anxiety, 
walked to and fro in her apartments, wringing 
her hands and repeatedly exclaiming: ‘‘I know 
Nicky has been killed, and they don’t want me 
to hear it!” ; ; 

At last she sent a telegram to General 
Roussky, who was then supposed to be loyal, 
inquiring after the emperor. In about two 
hours she received a reply, saying that the Czar 
was on his way to Pskof and was expected to 
arrive there that night. This somewhat al- 
layed her anxiety. 

Soon afterward the Grand Duchess Olga, 
who had the measles, became suddenly worse; 
pneumonia declared itself; and then Alexis, 
who had been removed to another wing of the 
palace, sickened in his turn, and the unfortu- 
nate Czarina had still another anxiety to fight, 
which was perhaps the best thing that could 
have happened to her, since the necessity of 
attending to her children prevented her from 
brooding over what was happening to her hus- 
band. 

About midnight I left the empress, who had 
been persuaded to retire—the Princess Don- 
doukoff having promised to watch the chil- 
dren—and lay down in a room adjoining the 
bedchamber of my mistress. At three o’clock 
there was a soft knock at my door. I got up 
instantly and found an old groom of the cham- 
bers standing outside with a pale, frightened 
countenance. 

“‘Something fearful has happened,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“‘The emperor has abdicated!” 

“What?” I asked, not believing my ears. 

“The emperor has abdicated,” he repeated, 
and began to sob. 

I dropped into a chair and thought that the 
end of the world had come. And so indeed it 
had—of a certain world at least. ‘‘ How shall 
we tell the empress?” was my first thought. 

Just then I saw Count Benckendorff coming. 
He had just heard what had taken place at 
Pskof a few hours before and was hastening to 
communicate it to my unfortunate mistress. 

I went back and aroused her. She was not 
sleeping, and got up immediately when told 
that Count Benckendorff wished to speak with 
her. Convinced as she was that he was going 
to tell her the Czar had been murdered, the loss 
of her throne seemed a small thing in compar- 
ison, and her first feeling was one of relief at 
finding her apprehensions groundless. But she 
could not understand why the Czar had not 
abdicated in favor of his son. 


“There must be a mistake; it is impossible . 


that Nicky has sacrificed our boy’s claims!” 
she kept repeating. 

At last, compelled to believe that such was 
the case, she gave vent to an expression of an- 
ger which showed how thoroughly she despised 
the weak-minded man to whom she was bound. 
“He might at least in his fright have remem- 
bered his son!”’ she exclaimed. 

These words, it seems to me, are the most 
cruel condemnation the cowardice of Nicholas 
II ever received. 


Feared Separation From Her Children 


I AWN found the empress already dressed 

and kneeling, calm and resigned, before 
the sacred icons in her oratory. Soon she went 
up to her daughters’ rooms and told the two 
younger ones, who had not yet been attacked 
by measles, of the change in their condition. 
Naturally the girls were stunned, and Anas- 
tasia, the youngest, began to cry. 

The empress watched her and then, in a 
hard voice, remarked: ‘It is too early to cry 
yet. Keep your sorrow for another occasion.” 
And she left the room without another word. 

She did not go near her son’s sick bed that 
day. It seemed as if she could not bring herself 
to look upon the child whose advent had been 
such a joy to her, and who had now been de- 
spoiled of the great inheritance to which he was 
born. It was evident to all who knew her well 
that it would be a long time before she could 
bring herself to forgive her husband for the in- 
jury which he had done to their only son. 

A few dreadful days followed. The empress 
reached the Czar by telephone, but it was evi- 
dent that every word they spoke was listened 
to, so she gave up any attempt at confidential 
conversation. What worried her was that the 
Czar, instead of returning to Czarskoi Selo, 
went to Mohileff. She could not seem to grasp 
the idea that he could no longer do as he liked. 

On the evening of the day after the abdica- 
tion, when it became known that the Grand 
Duke Michael had refused the crown relin- 
quished to him by his brother, the Czarina 
called me to her room and asked me to try to 
go to Petrograd and find out about the situa- 
tion. Declining the use of the carriage she put 
at my disposal, because it would only attract 
attention, I went on foot to the railway station 
and boarded the first train for the capital. 
There I went to the house of a friend, who was 
sure to be well informed about what was going 
on. But she not only would not receive me but 





My Empress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


almost ordered me out of her apartment, say- 
ing it was as much as her life was worth to talk 
with a personal attendant of the empress. 

I sought other friends, with the same result. 
I discovered, however, that the prevalent idea 
in the capital was that the Czarina by her be- 
trayal of Russia to the Germans had been the 
cause of the revolution, and that the Grand 
Duke Michael’s refusal was due to a message 
from her declaring that, if he dared to accept 
the crown, she would head a movement against 
him. The very thought of my poor mistress’ 
uttering such a threat was ridiculous; but in 
times of crisis the wildest tales are believed. 

Going along the Nevskii Prospekt I met 
“‘sandwich”’ men bearing large placards with 
inscriptions against the Czarina, urging her 
imprisonment, trial for high treason, and execu- 
tion. Cries of “‘Down with Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna!”’ were heard everywhere, and my heart 
sank at the thought that perhaps my beloved 
— could fall a victim to the fury of the 
mob. 

Hurrying back to Czarskoi Selo, I sought 
Count Benckendorff and related my experi- 
ences to him. He looked very grave when I 
told him about the feeling against Alexandra 
Feodorovna, and asked me who of her personal 
attendants were trustworthy. I mentioned a 
few, and he established a kind of secret guard 
around the Czarina, fearing that an assassin 
might find his way to her apartments. Indeed, 
for three days and nights he himself remained 
on guard outside her door. 

When I sought the presence of my mistress I 
found herin a state of violent agitation, because 
she had heard that the empress dowager had 
gone to Mohileff to see her son, and Alexandra 
Feodorovna was sure the purpose was to per- 
suade Nicholas II to separate from his wife. 
It was useless to point out to the distressed 
empress all lack of motive for such a thing. 

She would not listen, but cried and sobbed, 
declaring over and over: ‘‘ Nothing in the 
world shall ever part me from my children. I 
would rather kill myself than give them up.” 


When the Empress Was Arrested 


HAT night rumors that the revolutionary 

government had decided to arrest the 
former Czar reached Czarskoi Selo. None 
among us would credit them, but Count Benck- 
endorff, who had sources of information others 
did not possess, told us that unfortunately the 
news was only too true. While we were discuss- 
ing how we were to inform the empress of this 
new misfortune the count was called to the 
telephone to speak to General Korniloff, the 
new commander of the military district of 
Petrograd. 

He told the count that he had a messag2 
from the new government for the empress, 
whom he curtly called ‘Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna,”’ and wished to see her immediately. 
When told that her majesty was sitting by the 
beds of her sick children and could not be dis- 
turbed, Korniloff said that it was imperative 
he should execute his commission and, unless 
the empress complied with his request, he 
would use force to obtain admittance. There 
was nothing to do except tell the Czarina, who 
said at once that she would be ready for him in 
half an hour. 

“‘T’m sure he has some bad news about the 
emperor,” she cried. ‘‘Perhaps they have 
killed him! And then they will kill me, too, 
and what will become of these poor children?” 

Korniloff and his staff arrived with an escort 
of an infantry battalion which halted in the big 
square before the palace. Received by Count 
Benckendorff, he was conducted into the large 
drawing-room where the empress had given her 
audiences in days gone by. In a few minutes 
she entered, dressed in black, with.no other 
ornaments than a row‘of pearls around her 
neck. She bowed stiffly, sat down, and mo- 
tioned the general to do so too. 

““To what am I indebted for the honor of 
your visit?” she inquired with a ring of irony 
in her voice which, I was told afterward, struck 
all listeners painfully and must have offended 
the general. 

He rose and in rude accents said: “I must 
request you, madam, to stand up, and to listen 
with attention to the commands I am about*to 
lay upon you.” 

Alexandra.Feodorovna looked up in mute 
surprise, but rose without protest from her seat. 

Korniloff then read an order, signed by all 
the ministers, which declared that she was 
under arrest, that she was forbidden to receive 
or to send any letters without the permission of 
the officer in charge of the Palace of Czarskoi 
Selo, that she was not to walk out alone in the 
grounds, and that she was to obey any further 
orders that might be given. He announced at 
the same time that he was about to change the 


» guard at the palace, and that she would be 


strictly watched. 

A dead silence reigned in the room after 
these words of the old soldier. The empress 
merely bowed her head. Then:she asked Kor- 
niloff not to remove the attendants of her chil- 
dren until the latter had recovered from their 
illness, and especially to allow the sailor who 
for years had taken care of little Alexis to re- 
main with him. 

The general replied that he had no objection 
to this arrangement. 

Thereupon the empress turned her back 
upon him and, without saying anything fur- 
ther, left the room. 

As if dazed she went to her bedroom. There 
I was waiting for her. One look at her face was 
sufficient to make me realize that something 
dreadful had taken place. She threw herself 
face downward on a sofa placed at the foot of 
her bed and exclaimed, between the most 
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UBBER GOODS | 


SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ° 


A—“WEAREVER” No.24FountainSyringe.Moulded 
—no seams to leak. Made in 2 and 3-quart sizes. 

B—‘‘WEAREVER” Rubber Sponge. Seven sizes— 
“A Size for Every i 

C—“FAULTLESS” Toilet Brush. An aid to 


a better compenon. 

D—“ FAULT ** Sponge Brush. A conven- 
ience in the bath. Three . 

E—‘“FAULTLESS” Take-a-Part Infant and 
Ear-and-Ulcer Syringes. Bulb and Pipe 
can be tabee ape for cleaning. 

F—“FAULTL " Infant Syringe. 2, 3, 4 
and 5-ounce s 4 

G—“ FAULTLESS” Ear-and-Ulcer Syr- 
inge. 1, 3 and 4-ounce sizes. 

H—“WEAREVER” Household Rubber 
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New Convenience 










a OO 


wy yi} HEN buying new ware for 
wv! 


her kitchen and household the 
‘e=>F modern woman demands not 
only durability but beauty as well. 
And she seeks new conveniences that 
lighten her work. 


She finds all these qualities in Mirro 
Aluminum. Never before has any 
one line of household ware offered so 
many striking advantages. Mirro 
truly reflects good housekeeping. 


Due tothe better rolling and stamp- 
ing processes, each piece of Mirro 
Aluminum is of the same uniform 
thickness throughout. No weak spots. 
Each design is a masterpiece, wrought 
into form through the lavish skill of 
dexterous craftsmen—each piece em- 
bodying a grace and utility that will 
endure through years of constant 
service. 





Mirro Aluminum is made by one of 
the world’s largest concerns manu- 
facturing aluminum goods. Twenty- 
four years’ successful experience is 
back of every piece. Sold only by 
the better dealers everywhere. 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 










Note advantages of the Coffee Pot shown above, representative 
of the unusual beauty and convenience of all Mirro pieces. 

(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable handle. *(2) Handle 
sockets welded on—no rivets—no leakage—no crevices—a one-piece 
construction. (3) Spout welded on. *(4) Welded combination hinge 
and cover tipper—no rivets—no crevices—nothing to loosen. (5) 
Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. (6) Flame guard prevents handle 
from burning. (7) Famous Mirro finish, easy to keep like new. (8) 
Beautiful Colonial design. Also designed in plain, round style. 




















* Please note that the star features, 2 and 4, belong 
exclusively to Mirro Aluminum 
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My Empress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


heart-rending sobs: “‘ We are lost; we are lost! 
What will become now of these unfortunate 
children; what will become of them?” Fora 
long time she sobbed on, and would not be 
comforted by anything I could say. 

News of her arrest spread like lightning 
through the palace and, as if she had been 
stricken with the plague, nearly all her attend- 
ants left ina few hours. Out of all her maids, 
only one remained true. ‘ 

Even the women who waited on the grand 
duchesses hastened to pack up and run away, 
although two of their young mistresses were 
desperately ill. The Princess Dondoukoff was 
removed by order of Korniloff, and for two 
days the sick children were attended by only 
their mother and myself. In fact, if Count 
Benckendorff had not directed his own cook 
to prepare meals for the Czarina she would 
have gone hungry amidst all the splendors of 
her magnificent palace. 


The ex-Czar’s Dramatic Home-Coming 


EANWHILE no one knew what had hap- 

pened to the Czar. But at last Count 
Benckendorff received a telegram from Prince 
Dolgoroukoff (not Dolgorouky, as the news- 
papers have printed; they are two distinct 
families) that the deposed sovereign was being 
brought back to Czarskoi Selo. 

It was on a dark and dreary March morning 
that he returned. Strict orders had been given 
to the guard at the palace gates to treat him as 
a colonel, for he had persisted in wearing the 
epaulets of such an officer and he was hence- 
forward to be known as plain Nicholas Alex- 
androvitch Romanoff. 

We had been notified of this fact, yet we 
were not prepared to see, from the window 
at which we watched, the guard salute Prince 
Dolgoroukoff, who sat beside the Czar in the 
automobile, with the honors due his rank as 
general, while the deposed sovereign was 
treated as his inferior. The meaning of the 
revolution had never been made so plain to us 
as by this significant incident. 

At the top of the palace staircase Count 
Benckendorff, in full uniform, was awaiting 
Nicholas II, whom he received with the same 
ceremony asin the days when the Czar was on 
the throne. The emperor hardly greeted the 
count, however. He rushed up the stairs two 
at a time and almost ran toward the apartments 
of the empress. 

Alexandra Feodorovna was standing on the 
threshold of her bedroom, pale and lovely, with 
a hectic bloom on her cheeks that reminded 
one of her past beauty and youth. 

Neither husband nor wife could speak as 
they fell into each other’s arms. 

This was the last time that my empress was 
to see her husband alone. Next morning rules 
were put in force restricting their personal in- 
tercourse to mealtimes. When he wished to 
visit his children she must retire from the room 
at once. Both could walk in the palace park 
under guard. They might go to church, but 
must not converse together. Everyone going to 
see them had to be searched. 

When the young grand duchesses recovered 
from their illness they were allowed to stay 
with either of their parents as much as they 
liked. Olga made use of this permission more 
than her sisters. She was a clever, thoughtful 
young woman, and in particular shared her 
mother’s taste for music and had a really won- 
derful talent for playing the piano. She could 
compose wild, melodious airs, impressed with 
the Slav sadness latent in all Northern char- 
acters. 

I remember, one day last May, coming un- 
expectedly into the apartment where the 
young grand duchesses were sitting and being 
entranced by the playing of Olga, who seemed 
to put into her music all the agony and anxiety 
of her soul. 

Affairs were growing dark then; the possi- 
bility of exchanging the prison of Czarskoi 
Selo for another more terrible one was already 
looming on the horizon; and the young and 
blooming girl, who was to be sent to face the 
horrors and solitude of a fearful exile, was 
giving vent to her feelings in the weird strains 
of music with which she tried to ease her 
troubled spirit. 


The Picture of an Empress in Captivity 


“THE Czar accepted the irksome regulations 

with indifference. But the empress eluded 
their imposition by staying in her apartments, 
never going out in the park, and treating her 
jailers with disdain. When the Czar entered 
the room where she sat with her children she 
made him a deep, respectful curtsey and re- 
tired before the officer on duty could request 
her to do so. 

She never got over Korniloff’s having ordered 
her to stand while he read the orders of the 
new government. More than once in talking 
with me she referred to this cruel humiliation, 
repeating: 

“Can youimagine? He made me stand up— 
me, the Empress of Russia!” 

So, to avoid incurring a similar indignity a 
second time, she kept strictly indoors, snatch- 
ing breaths of fresh air from her window, which 
she kept wide open and beside which she sat, 
generally working at garments and bandages 
for soldiers which she asked me to forward to 
the Red Cross. She never opened a book or 
glanced at a newspaper, and, except needle- 
work, her only occupations consisted in going 
to church in the palace chapel and giving les- 
sons to her youngest children. She refused all 
sympathy and remained silent and forlorn in 
her misery. 

When a commission, sent by the govern- 
ment, arrived at Czarskoi Selo to ask her to de- 
liver up the crown jewels as well as her private 


ones, she consented to receive them. She told 
them the crown jewels had never been in her 
charge and could be found in the Winter Pal- 
ace, but her own diamonds and pearls belonged 
to her personally, and she was not going to give 
them up unless compelled by force to do so, 
when she would solemnly protest against an 
act which she considered in the light of a rob- 
bery pure and simple. 

Her attitude was so firm that the commis- 
sioners withdrew without having achieved 
their mission, and afterward Kerensky, to 
whom the matter was referred, gave up the 
point and allowed my mistress to retain pos- 
session of the ornaments. 

But the silver for the imperial dining table 
was all seized by the government as state 
property, and my mistress found herself and 
her family without one fork or knife with which 
to eat. 

Eventually Count Benckendorff arranged 
to have part of this confiscated silver bought 
back and the money for it handed over to the 
treasury. But, as the private fortune of the 
Czar had been confiscated, it was the young 
Grand Duchesses Olga and Tatiana who, out 
of their own funds, redeemed these things! 

Every day saw something of the former lux- 
ury which had characterized the daily existence 
of the imperial family disappear, until at last 
life at Czarskoi Selo became almost ascetic in 
its simplicity. Meals consisted of only three 
courses; wine disappeared; automobiles were 
sold; chauffeurs were dismissed; and I even 
had to beg the empress not to use so much 
linen as she had been in the habit of doing be- 
cause we lacked the means to wash it. 

To cap the climax of these small miseries the 
imperial pair were being constantly reminded 
of their changed condition because the govern- 
ment was strict about having them addressed 
simply as ‘Colonel Romanoff” and “ Mrs. 
Romanoff.” If any of us addressed either of 
them otherwise we were promptly rebuked by 
the officers on guard. 

All mail for the emperor bore the superscrip- 
tion “Colonel Nicholas Alexandrovitch Ro- 
manoff,”’ and on the letters to the Czarina the 
address ‘‘Her Majesty the Empress” was 
erased and replaced by “‘Alexandra Feodorovna 
Romanoff.” 

The empress was resentful of this “‘inso- 
lence,”’ as she termed it. ‘‘ We were crowned in 
Moscow,” she would say proudly, “and noth- 
ing can change this now. The Czar is always 
the Czar; no one can rob him of this dignity.” 


She is Sent Into Exile in Siberia 


BOUT midsummer vague rumors of a 
change of captivity reached us. One after- 
noon last July the military commander sum- 
moned all members of the household before 
him and told us the deposed sovereigns were 
going elsewhere and few could go with them. 
I was among those who were informed they 
could not go. 

I pleaded hard not to be removed from 
the service of the gracious lady whom I had 
been with for twenty-three years, but my 
protestations were useless. I was warned to 
prepare to leave the palace at a moment’s 
notice, and meanwhile I was directed to have 
my empress’ wardrobe packed and ready for 
removal. Only Count Benckendorff knew the 
destination of the sovereigns and he was sworn 
to secrecy. 

On my return to the palace I sought the 
empress and told her all I had heard. She 
raised her hands and exclaimed: 

“They will put us in the fortress, and then 
murder us as they did Louis XVI.” 

Three days later the Czar and his: consort 
were officially informed that they were to be 
taken, with their family, to Tobolsk, one of the 
worst places in all Siberia, half village, half 
town, populated by, political exiles, prisoners, 
and Yakuts, a savage, nomad folk that hunt 
the unexplored forests about the town all win- 
ter and emerge in spring to sell the furs col- 
lected. The temperature for months is below 
freezing point and the whole region dreary and 
forbidding. 

The empress accepted the news with com- 
posure, and declared herself ready to start at 
any time. The only thing she asked was to see 
her sister, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. The 
latter was informed that she could visit Czar- 
skoi Selo if she wished, but she refused to do so 
and merely wrote a short and formal note of 
farewell to the empress, who felt this want of 
heart far more than she showed. 

On the last evening the emperor called us 
into his presence and thanked us for our faith- 
ful services. He was pale, but otherwise un- 
moved. The empress was agitated, but also 
resigned. Since the revolution she had worn 
black dresses, but on this evening she ordered 
me to prepare a dark blue costume for her to 
wear next day; she did not wish strangers to 
think that she was wearing mourning for her 
misfortunes. 

No one in the palace slept that night; and 
when the hour for departure came there was 
not a dry eye among us. I obtained permission 
to accompany my mistress to the railway sta- 
tion and go part way with her. Without a sign 
she bade farewell to the palace which had seen 
her greatness and her downfall. Without a tear 
she entered the train—such a shabby ore com- 
pared with the sumptuous cars in which she 
used to travel. 

She did not even turn her head to look back 
on the scene of her splendor and misery when 
she took her seat. 

The whistle sounded; the train began to 
move; the cars dwindled down the tracks, and 
with them disappeared into space the haughty 
autocracy which had ruled over Holy Russia 
ever since Peter the Great organized it as an 
empire. 
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GheNew 
Gossard 
“Front 





The Original Front-Lacing Corsets : 


A perfect front—a perfect back—a perfect corset. Gossards are inimitable. 
Women of every figure find Gossard Corsets graceful, youthful, perfect 
in every detail. The new Gossard front gives the tapering waistline, 
eliminates all appearance of fat or thickness at the front, and assures 
perfect freedom of the diaphragm, though never permitting an accumula- 
tion of flesh. 

Gossard Corsets are not high priced. There is the utmost in quality 
in every Gossard, therefore it is practicing true economy to buy them at 
any price you may pay, whether it be 


$9.00 $9.50 $3.50 $5.00 $5). 50 or up to $5 (). 00 


Look for this name 


fjossard 


A Gossard will improve every figure 


Largest Mak 


There are many Gossard Corsets designed for every type of figure; in mssara You stand before your mirror, seeing and adjusting your lacings to 


a Gossard any woman may attain the ideal proportions of her type 
and that youthfulness of outline that makes possible the wearing of 





that rivals 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK _ BUENOS AIRES 


; L CORSETS above the waistline, and so retain in your oldest Gossard the same 
model suits and frocks without the tedium and expense of alterations. J/eyZece /n Front lines you had when the corset was new. 
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Beautiful women are healthy women, and health is the first consideration 
in the designing of Gossard Corsets. In a Gossard your health is safe- 
guarded and you are assured a priceless, all-day corset comfort. 


Every Gossard is guaranteed to give satisfactory wearing service and to 
retain its original lines until it is worn out. 


The name Gossard on the inside of the corset is your guarantee of the 
original—insist upon it. 


There are stores in every city selling genuine Gossard Corsets. Beware 
of substitutes. It is unsafe to simply ask for a front-lacing corset 
ask for a Gossard and be sure that the name Gossard is on the inside. 


Look for this name 


frossard 


ers of Fine Corsets 


A Gossard is so easy to put on 


obtain a flat abdomen, a curve under the bust and perfect freedom 


























Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Average Large Below Waist Large Above Waist Short Waisted Curved Back 











Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender Short Slender Tall Heavy Short Heavy 
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New—Economical—Delicious! 


JAFFEE 


THE RATIONAL MEAL-TIME DRINK 
AFFEE is the newest Beech-Nut product. A meal-time drink of 


delicious flavor and wholesomeness. Composed entirely of fruits and 

grains, skilfully blended and roasted. 

Not an imitation of coffee, nor a “substitute,” but a new drink- with 
a flavor all its own. Fills the desire for an appetizing meal-time drink 
to alternate with tea or coffee—a non-stimulating drink for those who 
cannot use coffee. It contains no caffeine or other stimulant. 

Back of Jaffee stands the reputation for flavor and quality so. long 
upheld by Beech-Nut Bacon, Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and the other 
Beech-Nut Pure Food Products. 


ECONOMICAL 


; Jaffee is inexpensive— 100 cups for 25c. It requires only 3 the usual sweet 
s ening, therefore it saves sugar. Housewives who, in these times of stress, seek the 
: wisest economies are now using Jaffee. Order Jaffee from your grocer to try— today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
** Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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Is the Army Wasting Food? 


The Truth About the Reports You Have Heard 





ROBABLY the cleanest and 
most orderly housekeeping 
in the world is to be seen on 
board United States battle- 
ships. And I am giving the 
Army kitchen high praise 
when I say that its kitchen 
and pantry housekeeping re- 
minded me of housekeeping 

= inthe Navy. Absolute clean- 
liness marked every one of the scores of Army 
kitchens and pantries I visited. 

The soldiers of the National Army eat in long 
rooms underneath their living quarters. Cross- 
wise are placed the tables at which they sit on 
benches without backs for their meals. Every 
table, every bench, was spotlessly clean; all are 
scrubbed daily. 

At the end of the dining room, divided by 
broad counter from the rest of the room, is the 
kitchen. Along the wall, near the outside door, 
are the ranges, with bins for stove fuel. Perhaps 
you have heard reports of tons of wood being 
burned uselessly at Army camps; maybe so, but 
hundreds of Army ranges are to-day burning 
scrap wood from camp construction, or trees 
that were cleared off the land, and are thereby 
saving hundreds of tons of coal for you and me 
to use. 

The kitchens are as clean as the dining rooms. 
The vegetable bins are a feature of many Army 
kitchens. They are constructed with sloping 
inside walls, with a small opening at the bottom, 
from which the potatoes and onions are taken as 
needed, instead of from the top. This prevents 
an accumulation of old vegetables at the bottom. 
Similar bins are in the pantries for the storage of 
rice, hominy, corn meal, flour, etc. Putting in 
fresh supplies at the top and drawing out only 
from the bottom insures that no portion will stay 
in the bin more than a few days. 














Inspection of dozens of ice boxes in these 


Army kitchens failed to disclose one bad odor, 
one sign of uncleanness. Each ice box was sweet 
and clean. 

Each Army kitchen has special boxes for 
scraps of bread, usually covered with cheese- 
cloth. Every day or two the boxes are emptied 
by using the scraps in bread-crumb frying, soup 
croutons, bread pudding, etc. Bread is also 
saved by cutting limited supplies in fairly thin 
slices, and the men are expected to take on their 
plates at one time only so much as they really 
want. Any man who wants more can always 
have it. Sliced bread left over is piled neatly 
in the form of the original loaf, so as to avoid 
dryness, and is served first at the next meal. 


Poor Food, Poor Fighters 


V HITE bread is furnished to-day to the 

American soldiers in France; they are the 
only ones on the battlefield enjoying such bread. 
The present policy in the Army is to give each 
soldier all the standard white bread that he 
wants and will eat. White wheat flour, together 
with beef, forms the basis of the Army’s diet and 
will continue to do so for the present. 

The Army takes a rational view of food, the 
result of years of practical experience with feed- 
ing men. It has learned that good food and 
plenty of it is even more essential to a fighting 
army than powder and shot. It knows that any 
other condition makes for discontented, physi- 
cally impaired men, who can neither work well 
nor fight well 

The Army has experimented much, particu- 
larly in recent years, with all the teachings of the 
home-economics specialists and the nutrition 
experts. Yet it has refused, thus far, and doubt- 
less will continue to refuse, to be drawn away 
from the “‘Bread and Beef” basis of its daily 
ration. 

On the other hand, the wheat flour the Army 
uses contains more of the wheat grain than most 
white flour used in homes; the Army has always 
used corn meal, and now is using more; and, 
contrary to the impression in some quarters, 
neither wheatless nor meatless meals are un- 
known in the Army, although wheat and meat 
are still the basis of the soldier’s camp diet. 


“Repeaters” Welcomed 


gh... present consumption of white bread in 
Army camps is about a pound a day per man. 
All the bread for each cantonment is made at a 
bakery separate from the company kitchens. In 
the making of these enormous quantities of 
bread there is no waste through either spillage 
or spoilage. 

Food economy in the home rests in the last 
analysis with the individual, and so, too, in the 
Army. Hoover food conservation posters are 
placed in many company kitchens and dining 
rooms, and the Army’s usual insistence upon 
economy is being reénforced by the same pleas 
to the individuals to save food as are being made 
to us in civil life. 

But the Army goes further than this. In the 
field only one method of serving food is practi- 
cable; the men pass in line before the cooks and 
their pots, and each receives a portion doled out 
to him. Thus the amount of the initial portions 
is regulated, but each man knows he is welcome 
to ‘‘repeat”’ as often as he likes. 

Organizations in cantonments, however, are 
practicing another method of service. Food is 
placed on the tables in serving dishes, and the 
men all sit at the same time and help themselves 
from the common dishes. The men are instructed 
to take on their plates only such portions as they 


By Dudley Harmon 


are sure to eat, and to help themselves a second 
time if necessary. As this method is supple- 
mented by dining-room supervision, it un- 
doubtedly is conducive to food economy. 

Wasteful habits, such as leaving butter or 
other food on the plate, are quickly noticed and 
the offender warned. If he fails to correct his 
habits, it has happened more than once that at 
the next meal he has had his plate of the pre- 
vious meal set before him, with instructions to 
clean it up before he gets any more food. 

In fact, the men themselves are the real force 


for the prevention of waste. They learn that the ° 


wasteful individual is wasting not what is his 
own, but what is common property, and they 
make public opinion felt on this point. 

Meals in the Army are not dependent upon 
either local tastes or prejudices, nor the varying 
money standards of civil life. The Army has 
instead a single standard of living for all its men 
and for all sections wherein it may happen to be. 

All Army meals have, therefore, a close relation 
to one another, for all have a common basis— 
the Army ration—and that consists of the kinds 
and quantities of food which the military au- 
thorities have come to know as necessary to 
maintain a man in good health and physical effi- 
ciency. Having determined what foods are nec- 
essary, they proceed to furnish such foods in the 
simplest and most economical fashion possible. 


Army Cooks Can’t Disagree 


| Sito the methods of preparing food in the 
Army are standardized. Through system 
and standardization the whole United States 
Army, with its million and a half of men, eats 
almost as one man, with only slight variations 
for local conditions. 

The ration is the allowance of food for the 
subsistence of one man for one day. The Army 
has calculated with precision how much by 
weight a man should eat of every article enter- 
ing into the ration, from beef to salt. The cost 
of these items is worked out to fractions of a 
cent, and the total represents the amount of 
money allowed for food for each soldier for a day. 
This sum is known as the “value of the ration,” 
and is the basis of a most efficient system of 
kitchen economy. At present the value of the 
ration in the United States Army is about forty 
cents a day. 

In a company of one hundred men, therefore, 
the allowance for food per day is about $40, and 
the cost of each day’s meals must be kept within 
that figure. The foods composing the ration are 
prescribed by the quartermaster corps; the 
prices are adjusted each month. 

Each mess draws on the commissary for food- 
stuffs up to its needs, but always within the 
amount allowed. If it can maintain a proper 
standard of diet without using all its credit at the 
commissary, then it is free to spend the money 
thus ‘‘saved”’ for delicacies or other additions 
to the dietary. 

Frequent and liberal substitutions are not only 
expected, but virtually required. A well-managed 
Army mess will regularly make such savings in 
the main articles of food that it will be able to 
buy such things as fish, pork, chicken, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, fresh fruits, etc. It is 
not true that such additions to the soldiers’ diet 
are had only through the men themselves con- 
tributing a sum to pay for them. 

Everything that the Army knows or thinks 
about food and its uses has been put into a thin 
little book known as the ‘Manual for Army 
Cooks.”” The Army cook finds in this book every 
detail concerning the feeding of the men in his 
organization. It is his guide not only as to 
recipes, but to the entire method of housekeeping 
and kitchen economy in the Army. It contains 
sample menus and scores of recipes, the latter 
specifying in each case how many men it will 
serve. Only simple arithmetic is required to 
give the cook the proper amounts of each in- 
gredient for any number of men. 

So complete is the Army system of kitchen 
management that a mess officer can ascertain in 
a few minutes at any time just exactly how much 
money has been spent for the month, how much 
food is on hand and its value. Each mess keeps 
a stock sheet on which is entered daily purchases 
and consumption of each article of food in the 
ration. 

Also, there is the daily bill of fare, which shows 
not only what was eaten, but the total cost of 
each item and each ingredient; the cost of each 
meal, the cost of the day, and any savings or 
shortage; also who planned and who prepared 
the meal. 

Each mess is in charge of an enlisted man 
known as a mess sergeant—an expert cook and 
graduate of one of the Army schools for bakers 
and cooks. He is a practical cook, and under- 
stands the scientific principles of nutrition, food 
values and the chemistry of foods. He is directly 
responsible to the company commander, to whom 
he submits each day’s bill of fare and all his 
accounts and records for approval. Besides the 
company commander’s supervision of the mess, 
another commissioned officer of the company is 
always present at each meal served the men. 


Where Cook is Not King 


aie are some striking differences between 
the position of the Army cook and that of 
the cook in civil life. How many cooks in civil 
life will work under a system where the bill of 
fare is prescribed for them, and not left to their 
own sweet will? Where the recipe for a given 


dish is not what they please, but what is pre- 
scribed in a book? Where the ingredients are 
not left to the cook’s choosing, but are weighed 
out and given to him? Where every detail of his 
cooking is under constant supervision, and the 
amount of food thrown away watched constantly 
by each of several superiors? 

That is the Army system, which prevents 
waste and assures every soldier wholesome food, 
in plentiful amount, without regard to the per- 
sonality, humor or prejudices of the cook. Under 
such a system the opportunity for waste to creep 
in has been reduced to a minimum. The inevi- 
table and justifiable conclusion is that there is 
very little waste of food in the Army to-day. 

On the other hand, the claim is not made that 
there has been no waste of food in the Army since 
we declared war against Germany. From its 
peacetime status of something over 100,000 
men the United States Army was required, in a 
very few months, to provide lodging and food for 
something over a million and a half of men. 
Frankly, the Army did not have, and could not 
be expected to have, sufficient trained cooks, 
bakers and mess sergeants to meet at once the 
enormous demands made upon it. 

The Army did the next best thing. It used its 
trained personnel as a nucleus of a new and 
greatly expanded organization and as instruc- 
tors of the new men selected for training. The 
Army knew it could feed more than a million 
men scientifically and satisfactorily; that its 
system would work as well for fifty divisions as 
for five; but that time was necessary in which to 
install its system in perfect working order in 
hundreds of new military organizations. 

And that is how practically all the waste of 
food in Army camps last spring and summer 
occurred—in camp kitchens either not controlled 
by the Army, or in camps where the Army 
system of feeding soldiers was only partially 
installed, and in the hands of untrained men. 

Then, too, there was doubtless some waste of 
food at the cantonments in the days when the 
mobilization of the new National Army of more 
than half a million men began. There were not 
enough trained Army cooks and supervisory of- 
ficers to begin to meet the need. It was decided 
then that at each cantonment there should be 
established an Army school for bakers and cooks 
for the training, as rapidly as possible, of men 
furnished by the selective draft. 


How. Hotel Men Helped 


EANTIME, through the codperation of 

hotel and restaurant men allover the United 
States, companies and battalions of civilian 
cooks were hired to manage the feeding until the 
Army could create, out of its new material, cooks 
and bakers trained in the Army’s own methods. 
Some of the most noted chefs in the country 
were to be found last autumn preparing Army 
stew in the barracks of the cantonments. 

These civilian cooks were assembled at the 
cantonments ten days in advance of the arrival 
of the first draft and were given a brief course of 
instruction in Army cooking and accounting. 
Needless to say that, while the whole thing was a 
splendid codperative endeavor on the part of the 
civilian cooks, they did not and could not equal, 
for Army purposes, the cooks and bakers trained 
by the Army in its own peculiar ways. 

Upon the arrival of the first contingents of the 
drafted men at the cantonments, likely candi- 
dates for cooks’ and bakers’ billets were selected. 
Throughout the company kitchens trained men 
were distributed as instructors, and they, to- 
gether with the hired civilian cooks, began to 
“break in” and train the new recruits. A cook- 
ing school is now established for each regiment, 
with daily classes. At the end of two months 
examinations are held and those who qualify are 
given ratings as first and second cooks, bakers, 
mess sergeants, etc. These schools will continue 
as long as men continue to be added to the Army. 

Even this is not all that is being done to insure 
that the Army is properly fed, but without waste. 
The surgeon general has created a Division of 
Food and Nutrition, which is making food 
surveys at each of the cantonments by boards 
of nutrition experts, drawn from the medical 
schools, hospitals and research laboratories of 
the country. These ascertain exactly what the 
men are eating, the work they are doing and the 
climatic conditions under which they are living. 
Such precise information has never before been 
available for any army, and it is expected that 
the data of the survey will make an important 
contribution to the knowledge of nutrition. 

Now how about the officers? Are they wast- 
ing food? This touches a matter not commonly 
understood. The Government does not supply 
food to Army officers; they pay for all they eat. 
The officers of a regiment at a cantonment 
are compelled to buy their own food, hire their 
own cooks, and pay for practically all the 
expense incidental to the conduct of a mess. 
Whether they waste food or not depends upon 
them as individuals. 

The woman who is apprehensive lest her patri- 
otic saving of food be nullified by waste of food 
in the Army need have but little fear. The whole 
Army system is against waste. It has a way of 
achieving the results it sets as its goal; and it has 
already effected real food conservation in so far 
as the Army is in control. If any woman has 
reason to fear that a soldier dear to her is eating 
too much or has habits of waste, the Army would 
be grateful if she would write to him and urge 
him to be as careful of food in camp as she is in 
her own home. 














Life’s hndides dead 
the Wonderful Last 


To climb life’s ladder easily, your boy 
or girl must wear shoes during their 
growing years that will protect the feet 
from cramped bones, broken arches and 
other foot ailments. 

Before the shoe can be right, the last 
over which it is made must be right. The 
wonderful feature of the Brown Shaping 
Lasts consists in combining Nature's 
beauty with the true principles of correct 
foot development—thus training the foot 
properly during the formative years. 


BusTeR 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


are the only shoes made upon the won- 
derful Brown Shaping Lasts—the only 
shoes built on the new scientific princi- 
ples in shoemaking—the shoes that give 
positive protection from foot ailments, 
now and in the future. 

Buster Brown Shoes are made in many 
patterns and in all sizes for girls and for 
boys from 2 to 16 years old. Sterling 
leathers, government standard oak-tanned 
soles, the best grade of materials and 
dependable shoemaking, all combine to 
make Buster Brown Shoes the most eco- 
nomical shoes you can buy at $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00 and up—anywhere in the U. $ 


Sent free at your request 


Every parent should read the book, 
“Training the Growing Foot,” which 
explains the latest scientific princi- 
ples in developing children’s feet 
for health and beauty. 


Brown Shoe Company 
Exclusive Manufacturers 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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“Its lucky the floor 
is Valsparred’— 


Did you ever notice the many shabby spots 
around most front doors? 


Usually it isn’t wear 
but water. 
brellas drip, and snow 


Or, worse yet, a severe storm will cause 
rain-water to leak in under the door until it 


lies ‘in pools on the 
above illustration. 


When these things 


and floor are varnished with Valspar, you 


don’t worry — 


— because Valspar is absolutely immune to dam- 
age by water and will not turn white. 


Wet feet come tramping in, um- 


Copyright, 1917, by Valentine & Co. 


that causes these spots, 


is carried in on shoes. 


floor, as shown in the 


happen,.if your door 











VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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Ordinary varnish is easily affected by water which 
quickly mars, spots, and ruins its surface. 


But Valspar not only resists water, hot or cold: 
it is also proof against all sorts of liquids that are 
spilled or splashed on woodwork and furniture, such 
as coffee, tea, cologne, ammonia, etc. 


For these reasons, and because it is so durable. 
Valspar is the most popular varnish made for general 


household use. 


Valspar is easy to apply. It dries dust-free in two = 
hours and hard in twenty-four. 


Use it wherever you 


out, to protect and preserve your floors, woodwork, 


and furniture. 


Special Offer 


need varnish, indoors or 





If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps and we will send 
you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE 


460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


Established 1832 


New York Chicago VAENTHES To 


Boston (Trade Mark) 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and principal 


Pacific Coast Cities 


& COMPANY 


NL A 





ronto London 
Amsterdam 








To the right is illustrated the boiling- 
avater test that made Valspar famous. 








© 1917, Valentine & Co. 
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Repairing Your Furniture 
at Home 
By Mary E. Hopkins 


of the simpler breaks in furniture and 

save the expense of sending the piece to 
the repair shop. The directions are also suffi- 
ciently general to enable a handy person to fix 
breaks not mentioned here. 

The trouble usually starts with glue in the 
joints or under the veneer drying out. This is 
liable to happen if 
the wood is unsea- 
soned or of poor 
quality. Good liquid 
glue, if used promptly 
when the trouble is 
discovered, will save 
a catastrophe later. 
It should be hot and 
thin enoughto spread 
easily with a bristle 
brush or a bit of stick. 
It is advisable to 
work in a warm room 
so the glue cannot set 
too rapidly. 

The ordinary 
household will not 
possess a set of car- 
penter’s clamps. 
However, any simple 
break can be mended 
with homemade clamps made of stout rope, 
various lengths of board and pieces of broom 
handle about 12 inches long. The illustra- 
tions show how to apply the clamps. 


Dat article is to show how to mend a few 


To Tighten Joints of 
a Side Chair, the 
Underframing and 
the Top of the Back 


HEN using the clamps protect the wood- 

work with several thicknesses of news- 
papers. Where the twisting stick (length of 
broom handle) can be inserted between two 
lengths of rope, as when tightening the under- 
framing of a chair or a table, the work of 
tightening the clamp is much easier than when 
the rope has to pass around the piece, as when 
a chair arm becomes loose at the back. 

In the latter instance leave the rope loose 
enough so that the first turn of the stick can 
just be made, then take up the 
slack by turning the stick several 
revolutions. It may be necessary, 
in order to make the clamp suf- 
ficiently tight, to use two or more 
sticks; say, one at each side and 
one in front between the two 
arms. It is quite surprising how 
much stretch there is in a rope. 

A word of warning may be nec- 
essary at this point about putting 
the clamps on so tightly that the 
piece of furniture will be injured. 
All the pressure that is required 
is enough to cause the joint to be 
driven home tight and to squeeze 
out any superfluous glue. To pre- 
vent the twisting stick from un- 
winding tie it with stout cord 
to some member of the furni- 
ture or to the rope itself. 

When a joint is to be reglued 
or a piece of veneer stuck in 
place, first sandpaper off all the 





the screws. Before this is done a thin coat of 
glue will give additional strength and the 
screws will tighten the joint without the use of 
the hand screws. 

The large hole where the head of the screw 
entered can be filled with a wooden plug cut to 
fit it, or with a mixture of glue and fine saw- 
dust. Finish off to match the piece. 

Now that rush- 
bottom chairs are be- 
coming popularagain 
many people are 
bringing out such old 
chairs as they have 
and sending them off 
to have new seats 
put in. 

With a little prac- 
tice a very good- 
looking rush seat 
may be made at 
home. Before begin- 
ning on a chair a very 
good way to learn to 
make the right twist 
at the corners is to 
take an old slate 
frame, or one of the 
frames used in a kin- 
dergarten for weav- 
ing, and practice on this, using rather a thick 
cord for the weaver. Those who live in the 
country can gather the rush from the swamps. 
The ordinary cattail leaves are the desired 
material. August is the best time to gather 
them, before the ends of the leaves begin to 
turn brown. When they have been gathered 
place them in a dry, dark place and spread 
them out so as to avoid mildewing. If you 
cannot gather the rush it can usually be bought 
at a furniture repair shop. 


Fastening the Arm to 
the Back Post and Glu- 
ing on Rockers 


et: night before the rush is to be used wrap 
it in wet cloths. In the morning, if it is not 
sufficiently pliable for twisting, sprinkle it with 
water. 


To make the strands for weaving, 
twist together tightly from one 
to three leaves, depending upon 
how fine a seat is desired. Only 
a short length of strand*can be 
twisted at one time, but as more 
is needed it is joined by lapping 
the small end of one leaf onto the 
large end of another and twisting 
the two together. Now proceed 
as follows: 

Beginning at the back right 
corner, lay the end of the strand 
over the top of the back stile (see 
parts designated in the illustra- 
tion), with the end sticking down 
inside the frame. Bring the long 
end of the strand under the back 

stile, then to the left and over 

the short end of the strand and 
up over the right rail; and it 
is then brought under the right 
rail and up inside the frame and 
carried across to the left back 
corner. Draw over the top of 





old glue. If this is not thor- 
oughly done, all the rest of the 
work will be absolutely useless, 
for new glue will not hold when 
applied over old. 

In the case of the broken leg on the chaise 
longue the ordinary clamp just recommended 
cannot be used successfully if the piece is to 
be glued. For small pieces, such as a split chair 
leg or arm of a chair, a pair or two of hand 
screws are needed. These must be put on cor- 
rectly or they are worse than useless. 


a ie: MEND the leg of the chaise longue, ap- 
ply a thin coat of hot glue to both pieces, 
bring the parts together and tighten up with 
hand screws. All work repaired by using glue 
should be undisturbed for at least thirty-six 
hours or longer, so the glue may set. Any well- 
made joint or two pieces of wood that have 
split apart, if mended while the break is still 
clean, will be so closely knit together, if the 
best glue is used, that the wood will split in 
another place rather than where it is mended. 

Another way to mend the leg of the chaise 
longue is to bore two holes with a bit, each 
large enough to receive the head of a long 
screw; the length will depend upon the size 
of leg; make a hole 14 to 3% inch deep. Next, 
with a twist bit a trifle smaller than the diam- 
eter of the screw, bore a hole through both 
parts of the broken leg, holding the leg in a 
vise. This small hole must not penetrate to 
the farther side of the leg. Two holes should be 
sufficient, but no general rule can be given. 
Fasten the two parts of the leg together with 





Replacing Chips of 
Broken Veneer on 
a Drawer Front 





Frame of a Chair Seat 





Split Legs May be Mended by Gluing or 
Screwing the Parts Together 


the left rail and then under- 
neath it; ‘up over the strand 
just placed and the back stile, 
downward behind the back stile 
and under it. 

Next bring the strand up inside the frame 
and to the front left corner. At this point it is 
drawn over the top of the front stile, down on 
the outside of the’ frame and underneath the 
stile; draw the strand over the part just placed 
and also the top of the left rail, then give a turn 
down and under the left rail and up inside the 
frame. Next draw to the right front corner, 
twist over and then under the right rail, up 
inside the frame and then across the strand 
and the front stile. From this point bring 
down on the outside of the front stile and under 
it, and finally over to the starting paint, where 
the process is started on a new round. 


S THE seat progresses, fill in between the 

top and bottom layers of rush with bits of 

rush or shreds of paper, to make it firm. Repeat 
as long as there is any space between layers. 

If the seat is perfectly square the four 
corners will meet at the center, but if it is wider 
than deep the corners will be filled before the 
middle. To fill this space bring the strand up 
in the center and over the front stile; make a 
turn around this and bring the strand out 
again at the center. Carry the strand to the 
back stile and make a loop over and around it 
and bring to the center of the seat. Repeat 
until the remaining space is filled. The end of 
the strand is worked in under some of the other 
strands on the bottom of the seat. 





This Shows the Two 
Methods of Mending 
the Split Leg of a 
Chaise Longue 
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De Luxe Rugs 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 

















‘66 ae" 
ES, we chose a CREX De Luxe for the dining-room 
because we wanted a rug that was cheerful and 
— bright, that would wear well, that would be easy to 
keep clean, and not too expensive. And now we’re more GRASS RUGS 
. e > > 399 TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
than satisfied with our choice. 
CREX Rugs in the Regular and 
No matter what your rug problem is, CREX offers the solution. Whether at eee aogerg peters of 
you live in a small apartment, a country cottage, or a town house, you sida ean iro-acens ,a — 
will find CREX Rugs satisfactory and adaptable for use in any room. own patented process. These rugs 
The bright, original designs and the varied and tasteful colorings fit in are perme | a. ae : 
appropriately with present-day ideas of home furnishing. Because of che saat taaat tie exy come és rid 
their long-wearing, good-looking, flat-lying, reversible, economical qual- porch use, appeal strongly to the 
ities CREX Rugs are giving satisfaction in thousands of American homes thrifty housewife. Artistic—sant- 
tary —economical—in numerous at- 
the year round. tractive patterns and colorings — 
When buying it is important not to ask for just grass rugs— the booklet tells the story. 
specify CREX. Insist upon the salesman’s showing you the name e 








C-R-E-X woven in the edge of side binding. It’s your right— 
and his duty. It’s put there to protect you against cheap and 
fraudulent imitations, and represents the standard of quality in Handsomely illustrated booklet 
fibre floor coverings. and folder containing reproduc- 

tions of thirty-six patterns in 


“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy CREX” natural colors mailed free on 


request —write for it today. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Symphony in Blue! 


UST one of the many, many Drez- 
J wellsleys waiting for you at the one 

best store in your city. Developed 
in Sheer Navy Georgette Trimmed with 
Navy Taffeta. Styled on the long, slim, 
voguish lines so truly becoming to every 
figure. Accordion pleated, three ruffle 
effect gives the semblance of a series of 
dainty tunics. Graceful collar is of 
figured Cherry-colored Georgette, over- 
laid with White-Georgette. Sizes 16 to 
44. Price $25.00. 


Drezwellsleys 


rest their merits, not on authentic style alone, but 
on exclusive quality fabrics found in them alone, 
Yet modest prices prevail. 

Dresses for all occasions, Each garment made 
under conditions endorsed by the Consumers’ 
League of America. 

Send for FREE Style Catalogue, 15¢ extra will 
bring ““The Party Complete’, 52 pages of fun. 


Know Your Drezwellsley Store 


(1) by looking for the Drezwellsiey label in every 
garment yon buy; (2) by seeking the Drezwellsley 
sign displayed inside the store 


We will gladly direct you to your authorized 
dealer if you cannot find him, 


THE DREZWELL CO., INC. 
33 East 33rd St. New York City 
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Vivaudou pays his com- 
pliments to those patriotic 
women at home who are 
making possible the 
achievement of world-wide 
democracy. 
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When You Eat Downtown 


How You Can Censor the Bill of Fare in the Restaurant 


By Clara Tarbell 


women who eat downtown it is, to be sure, 

rather difficult to live up to your convictions 
of food conservation. It is easier to forget or to 
neglect to carry out your desire to help save 
the wheat, the meat, the sugar and the fat. 
But nothing should seem difficult when it 
means saving a people—the French people— 
from starvation. : 

When ordering meals at restaurants substi- 
tute, asfar as practicable, foods which cannot 
be shipped abroad. If you censored the menu 
card in this way you would cross off the follow- 
ing things before giving your order: 

Beefsteak, beef stew, corned beef, bacon, 
ham, roast pork, pork chops; fried oysters, 
fried shad and all fried foods such as French- 
fried potatoes, codfish cakes, croquettes, 
doughnuts and crullers, because the fat in 
which they are fried should be saved; buttered 
vegetables, because butter should not be used 
in cooking; white bread and rolls, Graham 
bread and rolls, because of the large amount of 
wheat flour which is used in making them; 
cakes such as chocolate layer, ‘‘devil’s food,” 
coconut and others, because of the flour, sugar 
and fat, needed to make them; two-crust pies, 
such as rhubarb, cherry, raisin, peach and 
apple, because of the fat and flour used in mak- 
ing them when one-crust pies satisfy the appe- 
tite just as well. Even after these things are 
crossed off, your menu card still has a wide se- 
lection of foods, from which you can choose 
your dinner, as the following will show: 


I YOU are one of the big army of men and 


Meat and Poultry 


Rabbit Roast Duck 
Liver Fricassee of Chicken and 
Stewed Chicken Rice 
Fish and Sea Foods 
Creamed Salmon Scalloped Oysters 
Salmon Croquettes Broiled Shad 
Broiled Halibut Baked Shad 
Broiled Oysters Oyster Stew 
Eggs, Salads, Etc. 
Two Eggs, Boiled, Lettuce and Cheese Salad 
Scrambled or Poached Potato Salad 
Plain Omelet Salmon Salad 
Chicken Omelet Deviled Eggs 
Baked Beans, Brown Egg Salad 
Bread Vegetable Lunch 
Breads 
Corn Muffins Rice Muffins 
Rye Bread Brown Bread 
Corn-Meal Bread Oatmeal Bread 


Fruits, Pastries and Desserts 
Baked Apple Gingerbread 
Maple Custard Custard Pie 
Cheese and Crackers Coconut Pie 
Chocolate Blancmange Pumpkin Pie 
Rice Pudding Lemon Pie 


The foods vary on different menu cards, but 
the principle of saving the wheat, the meat, the 


sugar and the fat remains the same. Here is 
an example of a dinner one man thoughtlessly 


ordered: White Rolls and Butter 
Beefsteak French-Fried Potatoes 
“oe with Mayonnaise 
Apple P: Ice Cream 
Coffee 


The man got more than his share of wheat in 
white rolls and pie, meat in beefsteak, fat in 
French-fried potatoes, salad dressing, pie and 
ice cream, and sugar in ice cream. 

A man who was thoughtful ordered this meal: 


Rye Muffins and Butter 
Stewed Chicken Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Apple a and Bran Crackers 
offee 


This man asked for rye muffins and bran 
crackers, which saved wheat; he had mashed 
potatoes and ordered fruit instead of pie and 
ice cream, which saved fat and sugar; ordered 
chicken instead of steak, which saved meat. 


ERE are some menus arranged to help the 

downtown diner select a wheatless and 
meatless lunch. You won’t be hungry after 
ordering such a menu either. Try it: 


Clam Chowder Scrambled Eggs 
Vegetable Salad Corn-Meal Muffins 
Rye Bread Gingerbread 

Tea Buttermilk 
Halibut Steak Creamed Salmon 
Baked Potato Rice Muffins 
Baked Apple Lemon Pie 

Coffee Coffee 


By simply stopping to think, we can save. 
We must save these foods for the Allies, not ton 
by ton, but pound by pound and bite by bite; 
not as a nation, but as individuals. The men 
of the country as well as the women must join 
in this great conservation campaign. The busi- 
ec woman as well as the housekeeper must 
help. 

Do you know how much is saved in our large 
hotels and restaurants on meatless and wheat- 
less days? In one restaurant, of which there are 
branches in nearly every large city in the 
United States, on wheatless and meatless days 
seven hundred tons of beef and over one thou- 
sand barrels of flour are saved. How much of 
this do you help to save when you eat down- 
town? 





NOTE—Have you any of these booklets? ‘‘ Low-Cost 
Meals for High-Cost Times.’’ Balanced meals with 
recipes to meet the increasing cost of food. Compiled from 
recent investigations conducted in the largest cities of the 
United States. Price,15 cents. ‘* Like Grandmother 
Used to Make.”’ A book of old-fashioned recipes from 
old-time kitchens. Price, 10cents. ‘‘A Guide to Menu- 
Making.”’ To help you in planning “right” meals to 
suit your family. Price, 6 cents. ‘‘ Candies, Cakes and 
Cookies”’ gives you a great many ideas for making, pack- 
ing, pricing and marketing homemade confections. Price, 
10cents. Address orders for these booklets, inclosing price, 
to the New Housekeeping Editor, THz Lapres’ HomE Jour- 
NAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


My Empress 


ADAME MOUCHANOW was for twenty- 

three years the first lady in waiting to 
Czarina Alexandra of Russia. From the time 
the young German princess came to Russia, in 
1894, to marry the heir to the throne, until her 
exile in Siberia, in 1917, Madame Mouchanow 
was the empress’ intimate companion. 

These articles give a remarkable picture of 
this brilliant, strange and unhappy woman. 
From the very day of her arrival in Russia 
events seemed to conspire against her. Her 
father-in-law, Czar Alexander, died three days 
after she came to Russia. When she and 
Nicholas were wedded they had no home of 
their own and she had to live in his bachelor 
quarters. She did not get on with her mother- 
in-law, she found the much-prized crown jewels 
heavy and unbecoming and refused to wear 
them. She did not care for small talk, for the 
theater, dancing or the opera. She soon be- 
came unpopular in court society. 

Little by little she withdrew from society and 
busied herself with her household affairs. She 
disliked novels, but read Darwin and other 
scientific writers eagerly; she was very me- 
thodical in the management of her household; 
she spent $75,000 a year on clothes and yet was 
one of the worst dressed womenin Europe. Her 
greatest sorrow for many years was that no 
son was born to her. Daughter after daughter 
arrived—four in all—and she worried herself 
almost insane over this. At last, after fifteen 
years of waiting, the little Czarevitch was 
born; but the national rejoicing was soon 
clouded by reports of his mysterious weakness. 
The empress was very superstitious and was 
greatly distressed by what she considered evil 
omens. Before the birth of her son a large 
mirror in her boudoir fell to the floor, which 
worried her terribly. Curiously enough, this 
same mirror fell and was shattered in July, 
1914. 

Madame Mouchanow’s narrative is con- 
tinued in this number. 


The Puinned Horses 


NNE MERRYWEATHER LEW IS, aged 
twenty-two, tired of the social life in 
which she had been reared and eager to see life 
for herself, accepts a position at ‘‘ Philanthropy 
Farm,” under the name of Nan Smith. Phi- 
lanthropy Farm is run by settlement workers 
to give working girls a summer holiday in the 
country; Nan’s function is to act as hostess. 
Her tact and charm soon endear her to her 
guests and she becomes interested in their 
problems and views of life. 

The adjoining estate belongs to Max Gold- 
berg, a wealthy owner of department stores. 
The girls of Philanthropy Farm are forbidden 
to cross an imaginary line on the beach which 
marks the boundary of their property, but 
strolling on the sand Nan meets a young man 
whom she assumes to be the son of old Gold- 
berg. She calls him ‘the Goldberg person,” 
and notices that he has ‘‘a very square chin.’’ 
He, of course, thinks her one of the shopgirls 
enjoying a vacation at the farm. They have 
several talks on the rights of shopgirls. 

After some weeks at the farm, Nan decides 
to take a job in a store herself. When she ap- 
pears at the trimming counter of Blank’ s she is 
surprised to find ‘‘the Goldberg person”’ selling 
silks at the opposite counter. Two weeks at 
the trimming counter, rooming at night with 
two other shopgirls, Rose Marie and Jenny, in 
stifling summer heat, turn Nan into an ardent 
champion of working girls. When she returns 
to the farm she manages to get an extra vaca- 
tion for Rose Marie and Jenny, but to her 
horror a plain-clothes man and a police officer 
arrive to arrest Rose Marie for shoplifting. 
Nan is overcome with chagrin and dismay, 
but insists on the men waiting until she has 
communicated with Rose Marie’s employers. 
By telephoning to the store she persuades Mr. 
Graham, the junior partner, to call off the de- 
tectives and come down himself to settle the 
matter. The story is continued elsewhere in 
this number. 
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APRICOTS 


Golden Fruits from the Land of Sunshine 


Only the most favored valleys of fertile California can grow the Del Monte 
kind of apricots, and only such methods as are used in the Del Monte can- 
neries preserve the luscious sun-ripened flavor of this wonderful fruit. 


All Del Monte fruits are packed on the very day they are picked, in clean 
sunlit canneries under the direct supervision of men who have made a life- 
long study of this one industry—the canning of California fruits and vegetables. 
No wonder that the red Del Monte shield has come to be “Not a mere label, 
but a guarantee”— a definite assurance of the quality of all Dei Monte products. 


All leading grocers know how good Del Monte fruits are and they know that 
peaches, too, and pears, in fact all the members of the entire line of canned 
fruits and vegetables, jellies, jams and preserves, raisins and prunes, are 
famous for their goodness and purity, all of the same Del Monte quality. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64 page book in colors of new and unusual recipes. 
This book, by the well-known cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of 
innumerable ways of preparing tempting and delicious desserts and salads from Del 
Monte canned fruits and vegetables. Send 10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept.A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, San Francisco, California 
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Finest of All for Gym 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


Such everlasting wear! Such roomy com- 
fort! So easy to wash and keep clean. 
Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses 
for girls—the highest quality middy blouses manu- 
factured. The Paul Jones label is your guarantee 


of fast color, good lines and superior workmanship. 
Look well for the Admiral’s head. 

Paul Jones Gym Bloomers are cut extra large and 
the seams are reinforced and felled. White, khaki, 
navy or black. 

Most good stores sell Paul Jones Middies and 
Paul Jones Bloomers. Write to us direct if you 
cannot get them, mentioning your dealer’s name, 
and we shall see that you are supplied. 





Originators 
412 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Makers, also, of Paul Jones Garments for Boys 








PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 
* 











FREE 


The Paul Jones Style 
Book illustrates ten 
Paul Jones Middies, the 
Paul Jones Middy Dress 
and Paul Jones Gym 
Bloomers. There’s not 
a girl or woman any- 
where who will not 
find it a dependable 
aid to better buying. 
Gladly will we send you 
the Paul Jones Style 
Book FREE on request. 




















Under- 
muslins 


Lingerie for the Woman of 
True Refinement 


“Dove” Under-muslins are fashioned of the loveliest soft 
materials, trimme with dainty laces and embroideries, 


and made up in the newest and most artistic d 


esign 
Moreover, lingerie which bears the “Dove” label is 
so well made that it gives most surprisingly long wear. 


Buy at the store that sells “Dove” Under-muslins 


D. E..SICHER & CO. 
“World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins” 
. New York 


Sicher Building, . 
Envelope Chemises 


Chemises Night Gowns 











Bedtime Stories 
By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 





The March Winds 


HE North Wind roared with a 
i} mighty voice: “‘I blow with a 
howl and a growl; I bring the 
ice and the snowand Iam much 
stronger than anyone else. As 
I rush through the forest all the 
plants bowdown before me; the 
leaves fall from the trees, and 
the earth becomes cold and dark and bare. 
Then I spread over the ground a white carpet 
of snow and everything goes to sleep when I 
come roaring forth. 

““When I blow with my icy breath all the 
little streams stiffen and stand still, and the 
water everywhere blows hard and freezes into 
solid ice, and the children can skate and play 
in the snow. And the people all say: ‘Old 
Winter has come again.’ Everyone bows down 
before me and obeys my voice of command, 
for I am like the mighty lion, the king of 
beasts.” 

Then the gentle South Wind blew softly 
across the land. ‘I do not make so much 
noise about my work as you do, blustering 
North Wind,” she said. ‘I do not bring the 
snowstorm, but I bring the gentle rain to wash 
the earth, and the warm sunshine; and when 








I breathe upon your frozen streams I break 
their icy chains and the water is free to flow 
on down the hillside. I blow away your snow 
and it soon melts and trickles down into the 
ground, and the frozen earth receives it gladly, 
and soon the earth softens and a carpet of 
green grass is seen over all the land. 

“IT sweep your dark storm clouds away and 
soon the white clouds float across the blue 
sky, the tiny leaf buds upon the trees begin to 
swell and grow, and the sap in the maple trees 
begins to flow, while tiny blossoms push up 
through the ground with their little fur stems, 
and pussy willows, in their warm, furry coats, 
climb out upon the brown branches, and 
Robin Redbreast comes back to carol to all 
the world the glad news that winter has 
passed and spring is here once more. 

“T do not roar like a lion; I come in as 
quietly as a lamb, and all the earth people 
receive me gladly and say: ‘March came in 
like a roaring lion, but goes out like a lamb.’ 
And now, blustering North Wind with your 
lion’s roar, the winter has passed, your reign 
is over and you must say good-by. The gentle 
South Wind has come like a lamb to take your 
place and rule the world.” 





A Tale of a Kite 





OOK, father, at the kite I made 
to-day, down in the basement,” 
; said young Bob, as he proudly 

1|| displayed his handiwork; ‘and 
to-morrow I’m going to fly it, if 
it does not storm. All the boys 
| are flying kites now; the March 
wind is such jolly fun!” 

““Ves,” answered his father, “the March 
wind is jolly fun if it does not blow another 
blizzard. That is a good kite, Bob, and very 
well made. I wonder if you ever heard about 
the kite that brought down lightning.” 

“‘Oh, please tell about it, father!”’ said Bob 
eagerly, as he sat down by his father, holding 
his precious kite in his lap. 

“Long, long ago, there lived a very learned 
man named Benjamin Franklin. I cannot tell 
you about all the remarkable things that this 
famous man did to help his country, but I will 
tell you how young Franklin discovered that 
lightning and electricity were really one and 
the same thing. 

“First, he made a kite—not of paper like 
your kite, for the rain would soon spoil a paper 
kite; so Franklin made his kite of silk, and on 
the top he fixed a thin sharp-pointed wire. He 
then tied a string to the kite, and to the end 
of this he tied a key—because lightning will 
follow metal—and to the key he tied a ‘silk 
ribbon, which he held in his hand. 

“One evening, when he watched the storm 
clouds gathering, he went out with his young 
son and they sent the kite up in the air. He 














stood under a cowshed and waited and watched 
the storm clouds anxiously. Presently the 
thunder rolled and crashed, and then rolled 
away; the lightning flashed, and then a second 
great crash came over the kite and Franklin 
saw that the little loose ends of the string stood 
out bristling and stiff. He put his knuckle to 
the key and instantly a tiny spark flashed be- 
tween the key and his knuckle. It was a little 
flash of lightning—an electric spark. 

“He had brought with him a Leyden jar 
and, as the rain fell and the string was wet, the 
electricity ran down the moistened string and 
he was able to fill his Leyden jar from the key, 
and so he carried home a jar filled with 
lightning. 

“The boy and his father were delighted with 
the result of this experiment, for now Franklin 
had proved to the world that lightning was 
electricity. 

‘Later, Franklin did many things with the 
lightning, for he felt that if it could be brought 
down by a kite he could bring it down into the 
ground by lightning rods and wires. He made 
this electricity ring bells and do many inter- 
esting things; and so we are indebted to the 
wise Franklin and his kite for some of our 
comforts to-day.” 

“T wish I had made a silk kite,’’ said Bob, 
‘‘and maybe we could bring down lightning.” 

“Well, not to-night,” laughed his father; 
“you will have to wait for the time of thunder- 
storms; this howling March wind is more apt 
to bring a. snowstorm.” ’ 





“How Robin’s Breast Became Red” 


AIAR, far away inthe Northland— 
where all is snow and ice and it 
is always very cold—long, long 
ago there was only one fire. A 
hunter and his little boy took 
care of this fire and kept it 
burning by day and by night, 

= —! for they knew that if the fire 
went out the people would suffer with the cold. 
One day the hunter became ill and he said to 
his boy: 

““You must watch the fire, no matter what 
happens to me; keep it burning brightly and 
watch night and day lest the White Bear 
comes to destroy it.” 

So the brave boy watched the fire. He 
brought dry twigs and branches and tossed 
them upon the blaze, and he was happy as 
the fire crackled and snapped. But, after 
many days and nights, the poor boy was worn 
out with caring for his father and keeping guard 
over the fire, and he could hardly keep his eyes 
open, and he fell fast asleep upon the ground. 

Now the big White Bear was hiding near by; 
he wanted to put the fire out, because he did 
not like the warmth; but he was afraid of the 
arrows of the hunter, so he did not dare to 
come near until he saw that the little boy was 
asleep. 

As the fire died down and the little boy still 
slept, the White Bear came out. “We will 
have no more warmth in the Northland,” he 
growled; and with his wet, snowy feet he 
trampled upon the logs until he could no 
longer see even a spark of fire. 

High overhead, in the branches of a tree, 
sat the little gray robin who lives in the 








Northland, and when the robin saw the wicked 
bear he felt sorry. : 

“This cannot be,” chirped the robin; “I 
must try to save that fire.” So the bird flew 
down to the ground and searched with his 
bright eyes until he found a tiny spark, which 
was just smoldering. ‘I will fan that, spark 
into a flame,” said the robin. And so he 
hopped to and fro, flapping his wings before 
the tiny spark until he fanned it into a blaze; 
and as the flames burned higher and higher 
they scorched the poor robin’s breast, but the 
brave bird kept right on fanning the fire. 

When the fire was crackling merrily the 
little boy awoke and the robin flew far away, 
but wherever the bird touched the ground he 
brought fire to the people. 

The wicked White Bear was angry because 
his plans had failed and, instead of destroying 
the only fire in the land, many new firés had 
been brought to the people. So the old bear 
went growling away into the Northland and 
made his cave in a big iceberg and there he lives 
at this time; and he growls terribly if he ever 
sees any fire, for he is very much afraid of it. 

Now the robin, who had always been a dull 
gray color, was burned by the fire until the 
feathers on his breast were turned to a beauti- 
ful golden red, and ever since that day every 
robin has had a red breast. 

All the people in the Northland are glad 
when Robin Redbreast comes back, for they 
know that the winter with the ice and snow 
will soon be gone and spring will come to them 
again; and so the people of the Northland love 
to tell this old tale of how the robin’s breast 
became red. (From an Indian Legend.) 
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If the whole Printzess 
slory could be told 


The story of Printzess style lead- 
ership is the story of an institution 
which believes that the content- 
ment of the worker is reflected in 


his handiwork. 


That distinction which characterizes 
every Printzess coat and suit is the touch 
of creative genius which can only be im- 
parted by the master artist. 


The men and women who design and 
cut and stitch your Printzess garment are 
the pick of the craft. The ablest, most 
skillful workers are drawn to us because 
here they are assured of steady employment, 
at fair wages, under ideal conditions. 


H rvinizess , 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


While other makers of women’s tailored . . 
clothes lay off their employees for weeks 
during the dull season, we keep our full 
force busy fifty-two weeks in the year. 
They govern themselves — make their 
own rules— live satisfied, happy lives 
free from the fear of enforced idleness. 



















And the reason why Printzess workers 
know no dull season is because exquisite 
tailoring, distinctive styles and beautiful 
fabrics—combined with moderate price— 
have established the demand for Printzess 
coats and suits, on-a vast nation-wide scale, 
among well-dressed women everywhere. 


As the Printzess business has grown, our facilities 
for securing advance style information have _ be- 
come unexcelled. Printzess prestige (based on twenty- 
four years’ success) means that Printzess styles are 
everywhere recognized as correct. The Printzess label 
is definite assurance that your coat or suit embodies the 
latest decree of Paris in the accepted silhouette and line. 


Printzess WEEK MarcH II-16 
The Nation-Wide Fashion Event 


Be sure to see the selection of Printzess 
coats and suits which the Printzess dealer 
in your city is now showing. 


ef OW Heart Improves the Art of Women’s Dress” 

is the title of our booklet which tells the inter- 
esting story of the Printzess shops and the Printzess 
workers. It contains facts about the “human side” 
of women’s tailored clothes that you should know. 
Write for free copy. We will also tell you the name 
of the Printzess dealer in your city and arrange to 
have him send you the Printzess art portfolio for 
Spring, containing beautiful sepia reproductions of 
the last word from Paris in coat and suit styles. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN Co. 


CLEVELAND 
New York 
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Printzess Coat Po. 783 


HERE is nothing smarter for practical 
wear than a well-tailored homespun coat 
of the new three quarter length. This man- 
nish model of all wool gray or brown tweed, 


; is double breasted and half-lined with silk 


peau de cygne. It has a convertible collar, 
pinch back with deep inverted box pleats,and 
a narrow belt of the same material as the 
coat, like many of the newest London models. 
This coat may be had also in the popular 
gray, tan, green, or rookie all wool home- 
spun mixtures, with a narrow leather belt. 


Look for the 
i] _—‘ Printzess label 
J inthecoatorsuit 
you buy. It is 
an assurance of 
style and a guar- 
antee of quality. 


a 









Printzess Duit Po. 722 


HIS belted model, with pleated 

back and detachable white satin 
collar, is the sort of a suit in which one 
feels well dressed for any occasion. It 
may be had in navy, tan and black all 
wool gabardine—also in gray vigeraux. 
The coat is lined with silk peau de cygne 
and has an all’round belt. The pleated 
patch pockets are a novelty and the 
whole suit has unusually good lines 
which will recommend it to the dis- 
criminating woman. 
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Mend—don’t spend: 
a Nation’s recommendation 


Ever since grandmother’s girlhood days, 
whenever “mending it” has been the household 
problem, and when nothing else would do, LePage’s 
Glue has proven the one always-reliable, ever- 
handy household requisite. 


Today, when “Mend—don’t spend” is the Big 
Idea, the LePage handy tube with its new spreader— 
working without muss or waste and making it 
so easy to apply the glue—is doing its bit in a 
million ways, fixing things new again, and saving 
money. 


Since the first ounce of LePage’s was made 
a half-century ago, it has never varied in its estab- 
lished standard of excellence. “LePage” is the 
emblem of the good faith, the good will, the 
principles and the ideals of its manufacturers. 


Get the new clean and handy tube with 


spreader. Then you'll appreciate LePage’s more 
than ever. 


The makers of 


_ [EPAGE's 


GLUE 
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—and the same standard of excellence 
that has made LePage’s the Universal Mender is char- 
acteristic of Signet, the Permanent Ink. 


Permanent, yes, but that’s not all. Compare Signet 
with the ink you are using. Note that it is free from 
sediment. How freely it flows. It doesn’t corrode or 
build upon the pen. Besides, it’s a perfect fountain 

en ink; will not clog or thicken on the pen; and 
“feels” good as soon as you put your pen to paper. 


And this you'll appreciate: Signet will write the 
old familiar, pleasing blue, but it will dry jet black, 
and an everlasting black at that. 


So the one sure way to get a good ink, one that will satis- 
factorily fill every ink use, is to insist on Signet. Dealers in 
quality products have a full line of Signet Inks. And when you 
think of Signet, remember the LePage standard of excel- 
lence. Buy Signet. You cannot appreciate its goodness 
until you use it. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Makers of LePage’s Glue, LePage’s China Cement, LePage’s Paste 
and Mucilage, also Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. 
Gloucester . . Mass. 





LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE AND PASTE 


A MUCILAGE exceptionally strong in adhesiveness and 
possessing a remarkably “quick-stick.” A WHITE PASTE 
that’s smooth, “creamy,” perfumed and different. Both 
of the LePage family and Soth inherit the same standard 
of excellence. For sale by all good dealers. 
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We Need the Birds More 
‘Than Ever Now - 


So Why Not Have Their Houses Ready? 






























HERE has been a most laud- 

able movement among the 
manual training classes 
throughout the country toward 
teaching the value of the con- 
servation of bird life. The bird 
houses and feeding trays made 
by these classes are not only 
practical, but they are artistic 
piecesof workmanship, asthese 
pictures show. For the help of 
schools and communities inter- 
ested in this movement we have 
collected in book form the pic- 
tures and diagrams of the bird 
houses published in THE HOME 
JOURNAL. The book can be 
had for twenty-five cents from 
Carey Edmunds, in care of this 
magazine, 























“Hey! Jimmie! Where’s Your 
Bird “House?” 




























































































Another Group of Bird Houses Made by a Manual Training Class in a Pretty Canadian Town. 
This Class Constructed Many More, All of Which Were Equal to These in Workmanship, But 


These Designs Were Chosen Merely to Show the Variety in the Houses Made 


aa . 
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Better Corsets 


LL corsets are made to give a stylish figure; 
many of them will. But every woman 
knows the difficulty of finding corsets that 
give style without a sense of binding stiffness 
and restraint of body movement. 


Made to Measure Moderately Priced 
Not sold in stores 


Are better corsets. They have all of style that can be 
asked and—being made to measure—fit perfectly and 
easily. Boned with NuBone Stays, which bend edge- 
wise as easily as flatwise, they afford entire freedom and 
comfort. The stays will not twist to turn a sharp edge 
against the body or give an end thrust to break through 
the corset fabric. 
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NuBone Stay 
















is a feature in which NuBone Corsets differ from all others. It is 
patented and cannot be used in any but NuBone Corsets. Made of 
fine woven steel wire, it is light, has unique strength and flexibility and 
is a radical improvement over flat stays which cannot bend edgewise. 
They are made in a variety of sizes and are 
unqualifiedly guaranteed to properly support 
all types of figure, from the stoutest to the 
most slender. They will not break or take 
a permanent bend. 


NuBone Corsets 
Are Economical 


NuBone Corsets give extraordinarily 

long wear. Because of perfect fit and 

the flexible NuBone Stays there is no 

wearing, tearing strain at any point. 
\ They may be washed frequently, as 
\ NuBone Stays are rustless. The gar- 
ment will not lose its shape. They 
will outwear two ordinary corsets and 
are moderate in price, therefore doubly 
economical, 


Guaranteed 


NuBone Corsets are always accom- 
panied by a written guarantee. If 
within one year a NuBone Stay rusts 
or breaks a new corset will be given 
free of charge. 


Easy to Buy 





No waste of time or shopping fatigue! 
NuBone Corsets are not sold in stores 
—only by NuBone corsetiéres. An ex- 
perienced corseti€re comes to you and 
in the privacy of your home consults 
with you and studies your individual 
requirements. Then has corsets made 
to just suit your every need and fancy. 
She delivers them and makes sure that 
they are satisfactory in every way. 




















On request one of our thousands of 
corsetiéres will call to demonstrate and 
explain NuBone Corsets—without ob- 
ligation on your part. 


In order that you may 
Free. know the whole Nu- 


Bone story of Beauty, Freedom, 
Comfort and Economy send for 
the NuBone 1918 Style Book—a 
little volume of big importance 
to every woman who desires to ap- 
pear at her best. 


The NuBone Corset Co. 
Dept. K. Corry, Pa. 
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HE furniture which your children now 

perhaps treat with scant respect will be 
held in new regard when they are grown— 
the regard which comes from its associa- 
tions. If it has stood the buffetings of years, 
and if it has the permanence of good design, 
it will pass on from your children to their 
children—a treasured possession." 


Karpen Furniture 


is not likely to be discarded by any family. 
It carries itself proudly through the years, 
yielding to time nothing of its first excellence. 
The reasons for its permanence are simple— 
sound materials, good workmanship, the best 
known design. Added to this is a markedly 
individual feature—the Karpenesque loose 
spring cushion upholstery. Ask your Karpen 
dealer to tell you about this, and to show 
you the beautiful Karpen designs he carries. 


This armchair of Adam de- 
sign is constructed of solid 
mahogany with finely woven 
cane panels in back and 
arms. It has a loose pillow 
and Karpenesque spring 
cushion seat. 


4 
Furniture 


























Send 14c for Book 23 of Karpen Furniture showing suites 
and single pieces in both modern and period designs 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
37th Street and Broadway, New York 
























The Picture From Home 








EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





























The Girl With the Ruby 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


estates in Russia, but I would not have missed 
a day from the shop in the Rue de Rivoli for 
the redemption of the world.” 

He paused. The sun going down behind the 
black ridge of the mountainsj gilded the fairy 
city of Chateauneuf as though it were pow- 
dered over with gold dust. The wrinkles on the 
Mediterranean were breaking into little ridges 
whitened on their summits. The vague 
touches of the mistral seemed to approach. 

“It is of no use to undertake to explain 
the thing,”’ he said. ‘‘There is no explana- 
tion of it. Something like the odor of a blos- 
som had reached deliciously to every fiber in 
my body. I was under the dominance of a 
sorcery that no sort of common sense could 
exorcise. I was written to in vain from Am- 
sterdam and from Russia. I remained in the 
shop in the Rue de Rivoli. 

‘*And I was rewarded for that vigilance. 

“‘One evening, perhaps a month later, as we 
were closing the shop the girl suddenly en- 
tered. She welcomed me with a smile. And it 
seemed that all at once, -by virtue of that smile, 
the blackness of the pit in which I had miser- 
ably dwelt was flooded with sunlight. She put 
on the table the ruby and the crumpled paper 
which bore our duplicate of identification. And 
she asked us to look again at the stone. 

‘“‘T did not look at the ruby. 

“The girl alone occupied my attention ex- 
clusively. I wished to impress forever on my 
memory every detail of her. The sheen of 
her hair, the deep vivid blue of her eyes, and her 
incomparable mouth innocent like a flower.” 


T WAS some time then before I realized that 
the clerk was calling my attenticn to the 

jewel. He seemed to be very much astonished. 
What he was saying was: 

“<*But this is not a manufactured ruby; it is 
a real ruby.’ 

“The girl sprang up at the word. 

‘«*Oh,’ she said, ‘is it true? Is it real?’ 

“The clerk asked me to examine the stone, 
and I did examine it. Every expert in the shop 
examined it. It corresponded precisely to 
every item of our data for the identification 
of the manufactured ruby. We compared the 
measurements with the most delicate instru- 
ments in our possession. They were all pre- 
cisely correct. It was in every detail the 
manufactured stone which we had sold to her 
for five hundred francs. But the amazing, as- 
tonishing, inexplicable thing was that the stone 
was no longer a manufactured ruby, it was a 
genuine ruby. We applied every test of which 
dealers in jewels have any knowledge. There 
was no doubt about it. The stone was real. By 


some means a manufactured ruby worth five, 


hundred francs had changed into a genuine 
ruby worth twenty thousand francs. 

“The girl seemed transported with delight 
when we told her the result of the test. But she 
made no explanation. She went at once out of 
the shop.” 

The cigarette had burned to his finger tips 
and the prince tossed it over the edge of the 
terrace into the vines. 

“But this time,” he said, ‘“‘I did not propose 
that the girl should escape me; I followed her. 
She hurried down the Rue de Rivoli and 
turned into the Place de la Concorde. I con- 
tinued to follow her. I don’t think I was very 
discreet about it. I was too anxious to be care- 
ful. Presently she seemed to be disturbed. She 
had seen me crossing the street and knew that 
I followed her. She hesitated, uncertain what 
to do, then she went on swiftly for perhaps a 
dozen paces. She stopped, and I thought she 
intended to turn around and come back, but 
she went across the Rue de Rivoli through the 
gate into the garden of the Tuileries. 

“‘T followed through the gate. 

“She walked rapidly under the _horse- 
chestnuts. I had lost all discretion about the 
matter now, and I went on hurriedly, fearful 
that I should lose sight of her for an instant. 
There is a bench, behind some shrubs, looking 
out toward the Seine. She went around the 
shrubs and sat down on the bench. I came up, 
parted the branches and looked through to 
see what had become of her. She was sitting 
huddled on the bench, her head on her arm, 
crying. I went around and sat down beside her. 
I did not say anything—I did not know what 
to say; there seemed nothing to say.” 


HE continued to cry softly for a good 

while, her face on her arm. And the un- 
dulation of her shoulders, and the tremor of her 
hand that lost itself under the wealth of hair, 
affected me beyond any possibility of speech. 
I suppose I should have sat there until morn- 
ing—until the world wore out turning on its 
axis—without a word, without a motion, en- 
veloped with the sorcery of something in this 
woman. 

“‘T don’t know how to describe it; there 
doesn’t seem to be any word in any language 
to describe it. It was as though every cell, 
every living, organic cell that made up the unit 
of my body, starved; had a desperate, prime- 
val, animal sensation of hunger. And it was 
the hunger of panic; it was the hunger of long 
deprivation; a hunger unfed from the begin- 
ning of the world.” 

The man stopped and got another cigarette. 

“You will say that I was mad, of course. I 
was not mad. I was as sane and intelligent as 
I am now, as I shall be when I marry this Nor- 
wegian woman. The thing had nothing to do 
with any sort of madness. It was simply some- 
thing that had awakened; something that by 
the gracious beneficence of God is usually kept 
sleeping in us. I don’t see how it could be ex- 
plained to anybody. If a man were born blind, 
how could one explain color to him? If he were 
deaf from his mother, how would one explain 
music to him? It may be fortunate; it may be 
out of an inscrutable wisdom that the thing is 


dormant in most of us. I don’t know what 
would happen to the world if that thing awoke 
in everybody as it awoke in me on that after- 
noon in the garden of the Tuileries. 

‘Of course, it did not awake there; it awoke 
the first time the girl came into the shop, and it 
was waiting when she returned. But it clam- 
ored now; it clamored like huhgry cheetahs 
before the grating of a pit. And yet with all 
that hell going on inside I did not move and I 
did not say anything. Presently the girl sat 
up. She wiped the tears out of her eyes. I re- 
member it perfectly. She had a little handker- 
chief wadded up in her fingers and she dabbed 
her eyes with it. 

“Qh, monsieur,’ she said, ‘I don’t know 
what to do. You will follow me—you will find 
out everything—and you will take it for the 
use of your big shop.’”’ 


HE repeated it and the tears began again. 

I don’t know what I said; I must have 
said a good deal, and I suppose that it must 
have seemed impressive. I think it would have 
seemed convincing, for I was desperately in 
earnest. Noone could have beenin more deadly 
earnest about anything. It seemed to me that 
the most important thing in the world, the 
most important thing that would ever be in the 
world, was to convince this girl that she could 
trust me. 

“‘T did not know what it was she would need 
to trust me about—I had no idea what thing 
she feared would be taken away or what use 
the house, to which my name was attached, 
would make of anything she knew or had con- 
trol of. But I labored to convince her that 
anything in which she was in any way inter- 
ested was safe; would be made safe. 

‘We must have appeared very curious to 
anyone walking through the garden of the 
Tuileries—a girl crying on a bench and a man 
in this earnest appeal.” 

Here the prince paused and got another 
match for his cigarette. ‘‘And yet,’ he said, 
“‘when one stops to think about it, that would 
be the one sort of scene in Paris having no 
element of strangeness. It would be simply a 
scene out of the oldest tragedy of the world, 
to be met with anywhere. There is no bench 
in the whole garden of the Tuileries upon which 
it has not been enacted.” 

He paused. 

““T don’t remember precisely how the thing 
ended, but it was all somehow concerned with 
what seemed to be a surrender to me—a capit- 
ulation. Women do things like that. We shall 
never understand the mental process by which 
they arrive at a conclusion to do them. Per- 
haps there is no mental process. I suppose the 
thing is a sort of feeling, or it is a sort of relaxa- 
tion, or it is a sort of abandonment. I don’t 
know what to call it. She would come to- 
morrow afternoon to the shop and she would 
put everything into my hands; she would trust 
me—that is what it all summed up to.” 

Night was beginning to arrive—a sort of 
blue deepening, as though the Italian sky de- 
scended over the Riviera and hardened into 
sapphire. I got the picture and began to look 
at it again. I had not been mistaken. Some- 
thing of the extraordinary charm which the 
man before me felt himself unable to describe 
was unquestionably present even in this 
strained photograph. 

The prince went on. He was not looking at 
me. He was looking at the Mediterranean ris- 
ing to meet the descending Italian sky: 

‘“‘T was in the manager’s office of the jew- 
eler’s shop, on the Rue de Rivoli, the following 
afternoon. I was there from midday until the 
moment she came in. It was very late when 
she arrived. The afternoon was nearly gone. 
The clerks were putting up the iron shutters, 
but they were not permitted to close the door. 
I would have kept fhe door open all the night 
and all of every other night; it should have 
stood open forever, like the doors to the 
churches of God, until she came in.” 


{OR a few moments he was silent. Then he 

* continued, as though he had omitted a great 
chapter of description—of the physical descrip- 
tion of a woman and the analysis of a con- 
suming passion—a chapter that IF would not 
understand, a chapter that perhaps nobody 
would understand: 

‘She had a package under her arm wrapped 
up in an old newspaper. It was heavy and she 
carried it very gently. She put it down on the 
manager’s table and then she ‘removed the 
newspaper and disclosed a copper box. When 
the lid was lifted the box was seen to have two 
compartments; one of these was of a whitish 
metal and the other some sort of composition. 
There was a glass plate between the two com- 
partments and above it what seemed to be a 
reflector. She moved something in the box 
anda ray, ruby colored, descended on the plate. 

“She explained that her father was an Ital- 
ian chemist. All his life he had been engaged 
in the study of the synthetic chemistry of 
jewels. He held that the manufactured ruby of 
commerce differed from the true ruby only in 
its atomic structure. And he believed that this 
atomic structure could be made to rearrange 
itself under the influence of the true ruby anda 
kinetic agent. 

“The device in the copper box was the result 
of this theory. If true rubies were heaped 
around a manufactured stone and subjected to 
the ray, the influence of the atoms in the true 
stones, under the light energy, would cause the 
atoms in the manufactured stone to arrange 
themselves in a similar order. 

“This was the explanation of the change 
that had taken place in the manufactured ruby. 
Her father was dead. He had left her this in- 
vention. She had wished to test it and she had 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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It pays to use 


Quality in paint shows in three ways. The paint lasts longer, holds its color 
better, and covers more surface. A job that requires 17 gallons of the average 
cheap paint requires only 12 gallons of Certain-teed Paint. You not only require 
less Certain-teed Paint, but you also save on repainting bills, because Certain-teed 
Paint lasts longer. 

The quality of Certain-teed Paint is due to the large amount of lead and zinc 
used, and the scientifically balanced proportions of lead, zinc and pure linseed oil. 


The Certain-teed Policy 


To make every Certain-teed product from the best quality of materials; to use modern 
methods and machinery in manufacturing; to employ skilled experts; to manufacture on a 
scale that insures minimum costs; and to sell in such volume that low prices are possible. 
We always have made and will continue to make Certain-teed Roofing under this policy. 
In making paints and varnishes we will duplicate the success of Certain-teed Roofing, because 
the Certain-teed policy means better quality and lower prices. 


The price of paint is usually based on the cost of making the most expensive colors. Other 
colors thus yield much greater profits. 


The price of each color of Certain-teed Paint is based on the cost of making that color. 
Therefore most Certain-teed Paints cost you less than competing paints of anything like the 
same high quality. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and warehouses in the principal cities of America 


Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Roofing 


Certain-teed Paints & Varnishes 
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Try the Hammer Test Yourself 


HIS is the famous floor varnish you 

can test with a hammer. ‘*You may 

dent the wood but the varnish won’t 

crack.*? Don’t be content with varnishes 

that crack, chip and crumble,when you can 

secure “61°" Floor Varnish, the varnish 

that stands abuse. *61" of course, also 

possesses beauty of surface and waterproof 

qualities, as well as the other common 
attributes of any good varnish. 

To meet the popular demand, egy"? 
Floor Varnish is now on sale in six attractive 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, 
and also the Natural and Ground Color. 

**61°*stainsand varnishes in one operation. 
But do not confuse “61°? with ordinary var- 
nish stains and color varnishes. The ‘‘61’” 


Vitralite 


It is so durable 
that it is guaran- 
teed for three 
years outdoors as 
well as indoors, 













colors do not give that ‘‘dauby ” effect. This 
is due to the fact that the colors and clear 
varnish are not merely ‘‘mixed’’ together; 
but they are intimately incorporated by the 
most careful grinding and regrinding, giving 
them unusual brilliancy and clarity. 

**61’” in colors has the same long-wearing 
durability as the Natural or clear ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish which we have made for 
more than a quarter century. 

Although made primarily to resist the 
punishment every floor receives, it becomes 
a self-evident fact that “61°? Floor Varnish 
is a perfect finish for scarred furniture and 
all odd touch-up jobs around the house. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 








TCest it with a Hammer 


‘BI FLOOR VARNISH 
for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 


Now made in Eight Colors 


and try the hammer test yourself on the 
sample panel. 


It will be most convincing. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give 
satisfaction you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


idaacieanaieleat hil iain eanemaeinaiiaieiidiimemaiminene 
although indoors |PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 





its lustrous beauty 
lasts indefinitely. 











Vaudeville Sketch- 


Musical Pieces, 
Large Catalog Free. 


es, Monologs, Dia- PI AYS Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 


Entertainments, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 


ID NG 100 Invitations or Announcements 
ll $3, Postpaid. 50 Engraved Calling 
Cards $1. 3 Initial Writing Paper, 50 sheets and Env. 
$1.35. Birth Announcements 25c per doz. Samples free. 


ROYAL ENGRAVING 00., 814-A Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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REG IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a | 
pledge of quality—a 

passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brandis a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.”’ 


| Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 
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LITter ‘S 
Rust-Proo 
(Corsets 


Wonderfully good lines! 





$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $3 and up to $5 


not to rust, break or tear. 








Every Corset Guaranteed 

















MATERNITY 


**Mater Modes” Sent Free 
Write to-day to Dept. J3 


An informative book every ex- 
pectant mother should have— 
for the sake of appearance, health and econ- 
omy. A sugpestion of value on every page. It 
will be sent to you free bythe famous originat- 
ors and manufacturers of maternity apparel. 
Expert Mail Order Service. Now offering 


Special Price .. $1985 
C230358—Heavy quality Crépe de Chine. 
Designed on graceful, slender and easy fitting 
lines. Fashionable tunic falls gracefully over 
plaited skirt. COLORS: Navy, Black, African 
Brown, Taupe, Russian Green, Wistaria, 
Copenhagen Blue, Rose, White ‘$19 
or Flesh. Price. . . 

Order today, giving bust measure, 

length of skirt and color desired. 
Transportation prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
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f> —“and have the easy rides ¢ 
) . and comfy naps that I get in my 


«gif Tourist Go-Cart. Mother says 
a it’s easy for her to handle it, too.” 
THE TOURIST LINE 


THE GO-CART WITH REAL “GO” 


The balance admits easy lift with posi- 
tive safety. Perfect construction insures 
baby's health and comfort. Folds easily 
with one simple motion; securely locked when 

not in use. Washable upholstery 

means a sweet, clean cart and a 
healthy baby. The builders make 
only one line—the best. “No com- 
ee istheir watch- 
word. “No substitute” should be 
your motto. Safe, durable, and fine 
to look at. Your dealer is ready. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 



























“The Girl. With the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


taken the five hundred francs which she had re- 
ceived from the sale of his books and purchased 
the ruby. She had placed it on the glass plate 
under this device, surrounded it with the little 


fragments of genuine rubies which her father- 


had been able to gather up, and the change 
which we had observed had taken place. 

“There had been a rearrangement of the 
molecular structure of the stone. She ex- 
plained that her father had said that the 
change in the manufactured stone would be 
quicker if the true rubies around it were larger, 
but that he had had no money with which to 
buy large stones and she could only work 
slowly with the fragments which he had got. 
She now put the invention into my hands. It 
was a part of this surrender—this abandon- 
ment. 

“‘T called in the manager and the clerks. It 
seemed incredible to us. But all sorts of incred- 
ible inventions had come out of Italy. The dis- 
coveries of Marconi had put every man where 
he could no longer say that anything was im- 
possible; and, besides, we had the concrete 
evidence in the manufactured ruby which had 
been transformed. We put the device into the 
safe with a manufactured ruby on the glass 
plate, surrounded with a heap of the best ori- 
ental stones in our possession.”’ 


E PAUSED. In the thick light his body 
had a distorted outline. For a long time 
there was no sound. Then he went on: 

“T think, my friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we are 
never quite prepared for the utter unreserved 
surrender of a woman to us, even at the end 
of our most elaborate arguments. The girl’s 
abandonment to my honor had not ended. 

““‘And now, monsieur,’ she said, ‘what are 
you going to do with me?’” 

He paused again. 

“T took her to the house of my aunt, the 
Countess Casseni, on the Bois de Boulogne.” 

He hesitated and his voice thickened. 


“The third patriarch said that the days of 
his life had been few and evil; many and evil 
mine seem! But two moments of them out- 
balance the weight of the years: The moment 
in the carriage when she said ‘I love you!’ and 
the moment when my aunt, the Countess 
Casseni, took me, softly, into the bed cham- 
ber, with the balcony opening onto the Bois de 
Boulogne, and showed me the girl asleep in the 
great canopied bed—asleep like a worn-out 
child, her pale face gleaming like a flower.” 


IGHT had descended. It was suddenly 
dark. The man beyond me was only a 
voice speaking in the darkness: 

**T never saw her again!” 

“Never saw her again!” I cried. 
where did you get this picture?” 

*‘T got it from the rogues’ gallery, of the 
Service dela Sireté,” he said. “She belonged 
to the White Wolves, the most desperate as- 
sociation of criminals in Europe.” 

‘*But the invention?”’ I cried. 
hoax?”’ 

He answered slowly in the darkness: 

““Tt was by no means a hoax. It would not 
change a manufactured stone into a ruby— 
the genuine stone the girl brought in had been 
cut in Amsterdam to match the manufactured 
ruby which she had purchased. But the in- 
vention was effective for its purpose, all the 
same. At three o’clock on that night it blew 
open the vault of our shop im the Rue de Ri- 
voli; we lost five hundred thousand francs in 
jewels.”” 

Then suddenly his voice strengthened: 

**But all this would not matter. Nothing 
would matter. If I should ever find her, and I 
were free, I would follow her through the slime 
of the world!” 

*“And go,”’ I said, “you are arranging this 
marriage as protection against the girl.” 

His voice came softly, likea whisper. “ Yes,’’ 
he said; “that is it—to bolt the door!” 


“Then 


“Was ita 








Why I 


Cannot Preach My 


Old Sermons Now 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


men, but each has a sanctuary of her own in 
which her heart sobs out its sad forebodings. 
When they sit alone in the pews what shall 
I say to them? 

And what accent shall [use in prayer? Their 
fears must not be accentuated, neither must 
they be ignored. They must be sure that the 
minister recognizes the full splendor of those 
young lives flinging themselves into the haz- 
ards of death, yet he must not promise a joyous 
and triumphant home-coming for all the ad- 
venturers. 

Sermons on the social elements in the Gos- 
pels, expositions of Pauline theology, descrip- 
tive discourses upon the romantic incidents in 
the history of Israel, careful studies in the rec- 
onciliation of science and religion—well, they 
all did good service in their day, but in matter 
and mood they would be considered an imper- 
tinence now. 





Home Jourrial Books That Help 
at Little 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 

ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND’ BIRTHDAY 

CELEBRATIONS, Price, 15 cents. 
NONSENSE FORTUNES, Price, 5 cents. 
WHAT TO SERVE AT YOUR PARTIES. 

Price, 15 cents. 

THE Book or Farr BOOTHS. 
cents. 
THE Book OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 

SHOWERS. Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDpInNG Day. Price, 15 cents. 

For any of these entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, Tue Lapies’ 
Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the. price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Price, 25 


Low-Cost MEALS For H1GH-Cost TIMEs. 
Price, 15 cents. 

PLANTATION Corn DisHEs LIKE MAMMY 
UsEep TO MAKE. Price, 15 cents. 

A GuwE To MENU MAKING. Price, 6 
cents. 

CANDIES, CAKES AND COOKIES. 
10 cents. 

LIKE GRANDMOTHER USED TO MAKE. 
Price, 15 cents. 

How To Can FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND 
Meats. Price, 15 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Price, 15 cents. 
For any of the New Housekeeping books 

listed above address the New Housekeeping 


Price, 


Somehow I must create an atmosphere in 
which hope can live and faith can grow and 
love can enjoy the franchise which not even 
war should disallow. I must set life, this real 
human life at home and in the trenches, in a 
common environment of confident immortal- 
ity. Outside ‘‘the Father’s house of many man- 
sions’”’ countless hands are stretching toward 
the door; I must open it wide. Of course 
many sermons among the three hundred did 
those things for other congregations in other 
days, but not with the tenderness required 
to-day. 

Ecclesiastical propaganda, doctrinal restate- 
ment, critical exposition, even the reémphasis 
of the standard virtues must wait foranother 
period; there are mighty things that reach down 
to the roots of our being which must be inter- 
preted while the human mind is eager and the 
human heart sensitive. 


r 2 
*, pany ® 
Cost 


Editor, THe Lapirs’ Home Journar, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


MATERNITY CLOTHES, Price, 10 cents. 

BaBy’s First CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

EcoNOMICAL MAKE-OvERsS. Price, 15 
cents, 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES (patterns can be supplied). Price, 
15 cents. 

THE BriDE’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
CHILDREN’s CLoTHEs. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How iT 1s Done. Price, 
10 cents. 

Hat-FRAME MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 
For any of the books listed above address the 

Fashion Bureau, THe LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania, inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Fancywork 


New PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 
cents. 

THe New KNITTED THINGS. Price, 15 
cents. 


THE BriDAL LINEN. Price, 6 cents. 
GiFTS THAT HAVE THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 

Price, 10 cents. 

For any of the books listed under this head- 
ing address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LaprEes’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 
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Pond’s Cold Cream has an oil 
base. Send for the free sample 
and try it for cleansing and 
massage, 



























For cleansing the skin and for the nightly 
. massage, you need an of/ cream, a smooth, 
easily spread emollient. Pond’s Cold Cream is 
just the cream for this purpose. It has an oil 
base and was prepared especially to meet the 
need for a pure, dependable oil cream. 





When you need Vanishing 
Cream 


For the protective cream your skin needs, 
to keep it soft, white and clear, and to keep it 
from chapping, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
It is greaseless and has for its chief ingredient a 
~ product which is recognized by dermatologists 
as being of the greatest value in keeping the 
skin soft, smooth, without chapping all winter. 

Apply it just 
before you go 
out. The mo- 
ment you use 
it, the skin 
absorbs it. It 
will never re- 
appear on the 
face—cannot 
make the skin 











look oily. 
Some of 
Seunnt the famous 
[Photo © Ira Hill] women 
Billie Burke, whose beautiful who use it 
. skin gg envy of payee who 
sees her, says: “No one ap- 
preciates Pond’s Vanishing Women of 
Cream more than I.” thestage know 





how to really 
care for the 
skin. They, of 
all women, 


[Photo © Moody, N. Y.] 


Hazl Dawn, whose appealing beauty has 
charmed American theatregoers from coast to 
coast, says: ““In my work it is mecessary to 
have my skin always clear, smooth and fresh- 
looking. I am quile sure this would be ly 
diffic | without Pond’s Vanishing Cream.” 
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cannot afford to take any chances in caring 
for their complexions. These famous actresses 
would not think of doing without Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream—Frances Starr, Billie Burke, 
Marion Davies, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Elsie 
Ferguson, Pavlowa, Jane Cowl, Constance 
Collier, Pauline Frederick, Julia Sanderson, 
Mrs, Fiske, Elsie Janis, Norma Talmadge, 
and many others. 

Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream nor 
Pond’s Cold Cream will promote the growth 
of hair on the face. 


Prepared by scientists 
All of the Pond’s Extract Company’s prep- 


arations are made in highly specialized scien- 
tific Jaboratories in a quiet, clean New 
England town. 

Whatever it is that is being originated, 
nothing is hurried, nothing is offered the pub- 
lic until the famous Pond’s chemists say it is 
the most efficient product for the purpose for 
which it is intended. This is what it means 
to have your toilet preparations prepared by 
scientists rather than merely put up by a 
manufacturer. 

Only the purest and best materials obtain- 
able are used in the manufacture of Pond’s 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
and all are subjected to the closest examina- 
tion before entering into manufacture. 

You will find Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for sale in all drug stores 
and at the toilet counters of department 
stores. Get a tube or jar of each cream today 
and see how their use will improve your skin. 


Get these free samples and test them 
If you would like to yd Pond’s Cold Cream and 
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Pond’s. Vanishing Cream is 
greaseless—contains no oil and 
vanishes the moment you apply 
it, It prevents chapping—or 
rélieves it in one application. 
Send for the sample tube. 





Why your skin needs two creams 


Every normal skin needs a cleansing and massage cream—and also a protective, skin softening cream. 
Read why one cream cannot do both. 
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Reade eee fill out the coupon now and we 

will send samples of each cream free. send 4c 

for en are ee & aot yore mane fc jE ou 

Fp aa Tite today. Address Pond’s erntt Co. 
Seas Gene Nek York City. 
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When to use the Cold Cream 
For cleansing 
No matter how tender the dust and grime of the day 
have made your skin, with Pond’s Cold Cream you can 
cleanse it thoroughly without injuring the delicate tex- 
ture of the skin or creating the least irritation. 
For massage 
You will find Pond’s Cold Cream wonderful for 
massage, It has just the smooth consistency needed 
in a massage cream. 
If your skin is too dry 
Pond’s Cold Cream is prepared fromingredientschosen 
for their beneficial, soothing qualities. Use it if your 
skin is dry or feels tight. “Pond’s Cold Cream will add 
just the oil your skin needs to restore its pliancy. 


When Vanishing Cream is necessary 
For chapped skin 

If the harsh winds have made your skin rough, red 

and chapped, one application of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


will relieve it. As a protective 

To keep your skin from chapping—to keep it soft 
and delicately pink all winter, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
is invaluable. Use it just before you go out. Compare 
the soft, fresh condition in which it keeps your skin 
with the drawn, dry feeling that generally follows ex- 
posure to the wintry weather. 

As a base for powder 

The next time you want your skin to look its loye- 
liest, make your finishing touch a dab of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. Use it for your neck, arms and hands as 
well as your face. Itis instantly absorbed by the skin, 
leaving no oily appearance and will not stain gloves, 
veil or clothing. It makes such an excellent base for 
powder, that one powdering is sufficient for a whole 
evening. Notice how wonderfully refreshed it keeps 
your skin looking —how it takes on the softly trans- 
parent, natural coloring that every woman longs for. 








MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
140 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 0 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 0 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 


for which I enclose the required amount. 


A 4c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 0 
A 4c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream © 


Name 


Serer ee s-5 





Street. 





City. State. 
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Sa nA te wear 


For Rich Simplicity— 
Fashion today demands simple richness of 


material. Women kriow they are assured 
the correct effects by using 


Skinner's 


(36 Inches Wide) 


Satins 
Silks 
Taffetas 


For evening gowns, frocks, street suits, blouses 
or linings, there’s a SKINNER Silk or Satin for 
every purpose. For 70 years the standard. 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons, New York City 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Golden Flavoured Desserts 
Are Simply Delicious 
= Goto your grocer today and buy 
a bottle of Crescent Mapleine. 
With it, you will receive a recipe 
for cake icing. Make a cake, 
using a few drops of Crescent 
Mapleine, instead of the cus- 
tomary vanilla. Then cover it 
with this icing. The family will 
be delighted. It’s exquisite. 
No other flavoring is as rich as 
Crescent Mapleine—none as 
economical. In addition to 
flavoring things, Crescent 


Mapleine 


The Delicious Golden Flavour 


has many uses exclusively its own, such as 
making’a superior syrup at a saving of 50 per 
cent. Buy a 2-ounce bottle today — price 35c. 
In Canada, 50c. Then send us the carton 
top and 4c. stamps, for the Mapleine Cook 
Book showing 250 ways to use this won- 
derful flavoring. Dept. A, Crescent Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash. (M-75) 
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FOR THIS HOME FOR THIS HOME 


Mother-Wisdom 


The instinct that 
guidesa motherin the 
care of her child’s 
health has led thou- 
sands to the choice of 
Coward Shoes. 

Almost fourgenera- 
tions of children have 
grown to sound ma- 
turity through their 
help. Straight legs 
and ankles; firm, use- 
ful foot-muscles and 
well-grown toes are the 
good results achieved 
when Coward Shoes are 
worn from infancy. 

Children are carefully 
fitted by mail. 

JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274GreenwichSt., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled ai 
Sold Nowhere Else 


The \ : 
Coward = 
SY ITIT: 


REG.US. PAT. OFF 
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TURNED ANKLE 





















































Build this year at last year’s 
costs. Don't delay your building plans. Aladdin 
Houses stand between you and high prices. All material 
cut to fit—no waste of lumber or labor. Aladdin prices 
include all lumber cut to fit, nails, glass, hardware, lath, 
plaster—the complete house. Send , 
stamps for the big book Aladdin 
Homes, showing over 100 pictures 
and plans of homes from $341 
to $8000. Send stamps for 
your copy No. 110 today. 





























If You are 40 or Over 


How You Can Keep the Silhouette of Youth — 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


Medical Director of the Life Extension Institute ‘ 


SalHE identifying mark of middle 
age is largely a matter of con- 
tour or of bulk. The silhouette 
of twenty-five placed over the 
#3| silhouette of forty will show 
striking deviations in the lines. 
At age 25, Miss Blank, an aver- 

= 3] age young woman, fully grown, 
5 feet 4 inches in height, weighs 128 pounds; 
at 40 she weighs 138 pounds; at 50, 144 pounds. 
This gain over age 25 is practically all fat, and 
its distribution has sadly changed Miss Blank’s 
silhouette. 

Most people have a vague idea that we were 
“intended” to grow stouter as we grow older 
and that the decreasing activity of maturity 
as compared to youth is natural to this time 
of life, forgetting, however, that the surrender 
of activity is usually the result of slowly devel- 
oping physical sluggishness. 

The work of the body is done by muscle 
cells and the cells of organs. It is for these 
working cells that the bulk of food, especially 
the fuel food, is required, to keep the little cell 
engines going. A limited amount of repair food 
is required to keep them in condition. To call 
upon the heart to do work in support of excess 
fatty tissue is like running a business with a 
pay roll far beyond the needs of the business. 
Not only the heart but the liver and kidneys 
are called upon to do needless work. 

Far be it from me to decry exercise, but al- 
ways bear in mind that it is diet more than 
exercise that is really going to keep for you the 
silhouette of youth. For you to exercise strenu- 
ously, if you are stout and if your heart muscle 
is below par, or if your blood pressure is prob- 
ably above normal, and your circulation over- 
burdened, is only adding to your trouble and 
exposing yourself to grave risk. 








T IS so easy to take off weight by diet alone 

that this should be the first step; then limited 
exercise of the mildest form—walking, gentle 
hill climbing and a few setting-up exercises— 
distinctly avoiding a profuse perspiration and 
a feeling of breathlessness and depression. 

So, in answer to your question, ‘‘ What shall 
I do when the fat bulges?” I say, burn it! But 
how, you ask? Listen then! 

What are the fuel foods? The starches, fats 
and sugars chiefly. Meats, fish and fowl can 
be burned, but to burn these for fuel is like 
burning mahogany and rosewood instead of 
kindling wood. These are repair foods. They 
are expensive and are needed only in limited 
amounts. About 10 per cent of the calories 
should come from this source. How simple, 
then, to cut out the heavy fuel foods, the 
starches, fats and sugars, and bring the weight 
down! But the plan which seems so simple is, 
in fact, not without danger. 

The truth is here: ; 

To cut down the fat-forming fuel foods is 
quite proper and will prove effective without 
cutting them out entirely. Cereals, pastry, 
candy, fat meats—all may be much reduced 
and those gnawing pangs of so-called hunger, 
which are merely the contractions of an empty 
stomach, quieted by bulky vegetables and fruit 
having little fuel value, such as lettuce, cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, and so on. 


OTICE that potatoes are not prohibited. 
Although potatoes are starchy foods, as are 
most foods of that class, yet they are not acid- 
forming, but just the contrary. They are really 
bulky foods, 79 per cent water, and furnish, in 
proportion to their weight, only a small amount 
of fuel. They make a good “ window dressing” 
for a meal, especially if the skins are eaten. 

There is no tragedy in a fat woman’s eating 
a potato; the tragedy lies in the big pat of 
butter that is often melted on it, more than 
equal in fuel value to the whole potato. 

The fuel foods that count heavily are bread, 
butter and sugar. Substantially reduce them, 
and watch the scales. There is no need to 
exclude them entirely. 

One simple formula is to cut down the total 
amount of food of all kinds one-third. This is 
often tried by cut- 
ting out one meal— 


an orange. Substitute fruit desserts for pies 
and puddings. 

Small, frequent meals are advocated by high 
authorities, and the principle is rational. The 
proper diet for the heavyweight, with its low 
fat content, is probably rather quickly passed 
through the stomach, and the absence of fat 
causes a more rapid digestive action and the 
feeling of hunger more rapidly develops. 


OME people look upon a meal as a meal no 

matter what it contains, but you can read- 
ily adjust a menu of five meals a day that will 
not furnish more than 1500 calories. By mid- 
morning and afternoon “snacks” of weak tea, 
cracker or thin toast, or fruit, the psychology 
of starvation accompanying the two-meal-a- 
day plan is avoided. The following is a sample 
day’s regimen, minus the ‘‘snacks’’: 


BREAKFAST 


Apple, small orange or % grapefruit; one or 
two eggs; thin toast, dry or very lightly buttered; 
coffee, with hot milk instead of cream; not more 
than one lump of sugar. 


LUNCHEON 
Vegetable soup (no creamed soups); rye bread, 
bran bread, bran biscuit or Graham rolls, thinly 
buttered (one small pat only); lettuce-and-cheese 
salad, or lettuce and tomato, or fruit salad, 


French d ing. 
— ee 


Moderate helping of any roast of lean meat or 
nonfat poultry, or fish; baked or boiled potato; 
any bulky vegetable (as lettuce, Swiss chard, pars- 
nip, carrot, turnip, celery, oyster plant, cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, tomatoes, Spanish onions, 
spinach); coffee; fruit dessert—grapefruit cock- 
tail, oranges or stewed fruits. 


Medicine? Even ordinary mineral waters 
areabsolutely unnecessary. Reduction“ cures” 
are unnecessary. The continual administra- 
tion of mineral water tends to inflame the 
bowel. Diet will reduce, if given a chance. 

But before you attempt any reforms of 
your living habits, have your whole body ex- 
amined. Overweight may be accompanied by 
unsuspectéd and grave organic conditions 
which may make it a hazardous procedure for 
you to try to govern your own diet. 

In fact, all these suggestions apply to simple 
overweight or average weight after 35, and are 
subject to modification in case of active dis- 
ease, such as diabetes and kidney troubles or 
thyroid disease, although in most organic dis- 
eases where there is overweight a reduction in 
the food consumption along the lines stated 
would prove beneficial. The danger lies in the 
neglect of measures of medical supervision. 


UT are we justified in saying that the aver- 

age man or woman at 40 is overfed and that 
this is an unfavorable condition? The answer 
is found in the analyses in 1912 of 774,672 in- 
sured lives by 43 American life-insurance com- 
panies, covering a period of about 25 years. 
These researches show that the mortality rate 
at middle life is lower among the slightly un- 
der weight. They also show that at middle life 
50 pounds overweight produces as high a 
mortality rate as valvular defect of the heart, 
a 50 per cent increase over the normal. 

We should remember that there is little risk 
in overfeeding the young. It is not until 
thirty or over that 6ne should begin to watch 
for overweight. In the fat person we look for 
high blood pressure. In the thin person we look 
for low blood pressure, accompanying nervous 
depression or tuberculosis. 

Light weight, as already pointed out, is an 
advantage rather than a handicap after full 
maturity, provided it is not due to anemia, 
malnutrition, hookworm, tuberculosis or other 
diseased condition. Do not strive to put on 
weight after 30 if you are feeling fit, have a 
good color and a thorough medical examina- 
tion shows that you are in sound condition. 

Do you need to weigh and measure your 
food? Decidedly no! Follow the hints given 
and then weigh and measure yourself, not the 
food. Always weigh at thesame hour, withsame 
weight of clothing on. Be faithful and patient 
and you will soon find that you can govern your 

weight quite aseasily 





a crude and needless 
disturbance of the 
rhythm of daily life. 
The stomach needs 
work at lunchtime 
and the brain needs 
rest. This frequently 
results in abnormal 
hunger at other 
meals and means no 
real gain. It is far 
better to readjust 
the diet along the 
simple lines indi- 
cated—that is, more 


be 152 pounds. 


fruit and bulky vege- is 5 feet, 6 inches, the weight 
tables; less bread, ‘should be 146 pounds. 

cereals, butter, sugar F Ba a 
and pastry. or a woman ? 


There are 300 to 
400 calories in an 
ordinary piece of 
pie and only 100 in 


be 138 pounds. 





What is the Ideal Weight? 
Here it Is 


For a man of 40 or over, the 
ideal height is 5 feet, 8 inches and 
his weight should be 158 pounds. 

For a woman of 40 or over, of 


thesame height, the weight should 


For a man of 40 or over, who 


same height, the weight should 


as you can regulate a 
furnace fire by con- 
trolling the fuel. 

Is it worth work- 
ing for, this silhou- 
ette of youth? Aside 
from its becoming- 
ness? Most cer- 
tainly it is! To step 
out alert and active 
in defiance of time 
alone is worth while. 
But immeasurably 
greater than a just 
pride in physical 
symmetry and intel- 
ligent form is the joy 
of health, the capac- 
ity for living and 
the infinite variety 
of existence that the 
youthful silhouette 
often connotes. 

It is worth while! 


Ey 
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At last! A shield you can sew through the centre! 


Keeinetls, Kuera Dress Shields 


to pe the new binding under the centre seam direct 

: OM doe Va evlete) (Mme lertoliia@evehime tYetsic) Me) mel-vocee- ttle ts 
the rubber. Then tack outer edges as usual. Now the 
shield is really secure, cannot slip, cannot wrinkle. 
Dainty, washable, indispensable, and guaranteed by 
the name Kleinert. 


HE only way you can judge 

rubber sheeting is on the 
reputation of its maker. That’s 
why it pays to insist on 


% ‘ 


Look for thenameonthe selvage. 


Il. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 719-727 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Office: 84 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


4 
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No, 2002 
Olson 
Winfield 
Brussels Rug 


This is only one of more than 100 
latest patterns of choice rugs shown 
in our Rug Book. Made in one piece with- 
out seams. The colors are beautifully blended, 
pleasing shades of tan, old rose, green and blue are 
charmingly intermingled. The nap, or surface, is com- 

posed of long, soft, wear-resisting wool yarns, dyed in the skein 
before weaving—a guarantee they will not fade. 































- Size84%xl10’¥ft. . . . $20.80 Size9xI12ft. . ... $23.10 
Write for 
iid ea cae Brussels, Velvet, Axminster 


No. 17, illustrated above, shows 
in actual colors (just as they look on 
your floor) the latest Wilton, Brussels, 


and Wilton Rugs at Low Prices 









. “ 
Velvet. abt Avunhiier rugs—an venealie Made from selected, long staple wools— materials tested and proven to have ot 
large collection, including unique Chinese pat- the best wearing qualities. We offer a sufficient variety of patterns, Pie 
terns —in rich, deep colors, blendings and shades _— designs, colorings and sizes to afford satisfactory selection by the most 5 
to match the decorative scheme of any room 















in your home—all at remarkably low prices. | “SCriminating. The Olson Selling Plan saves you $5.00 to $15.00 
This book gives examples of harmonious room on each rug and you get an 2von-clad guarantee of satisfac- 


decoration and valuable information concern- _— tion or money back. Forty-three years of square deal-  _., o"”” — 36 © eRe 
ing rugs and rug buying. Written by John - i 


“ eo A 
Barclay and Ethel Astor Wynne. It will save 8 have made the Olson Rug Company the largest —“per™ 4 tant 


s) Va 
mi 4 i £ 


: ‘ - : ab tet 
money for you and give suggestions for tasteful exclusive mail-order rug house in America. ue 6 oie” on av 
selection. Write for it today—now—and see ae on es 

the wonderful special values in rugs you can buy Olson Rug Co. ie oe cenlgginto™ 





by mail. See coupon. Dept. B-3, 36 Laflin St., Chicago, IIL. ee 
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nc = 


SEND YOUR OLD CARPETS, 
RUGS 2-* OLD CLOTHING. 


AA = EN ALLILe INVA KL aaler: Hale! 


[WEAVE NEW RUCS/ 








RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns in actual 
colors. This book tells how your old carpets, old rugs, clothing and 
rags are first washed, picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed 
and then rewoven into beautiful new Olson Velvety Rugs, in the latest 
two-tone effects — any color you want, and any size. 





New Rugs from Old Carpets at a Saving of lf, 





Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or any other 
rugs made in this country; they are reversible, seamless, soft, bright 
and will wear for many years. 


@ur Guarantee 


\ We will allow you to use your new rugs one week — put them on the floors 
‘\ of your home, subject them to every-day hard wear, examine them 
a ‘\ closely, call in your friends, ask their opinion ; then, if you think 
xs your rugs are not the best value obtainable for the money 
$e, © We send them back; we will pay you for your old carpets 
>. and old clothing. 


FREE Designs in actual colors, our lib- 
eral freight payment offer and 
full particulars are given in our free 
book, No. 56, ““Rugs Made From 
Re Your Old Carpets.” Write for 
Ne it today. We send it free 


< and postpaid. 
‘\ 
Kh Pe Olson Rug Co. Every Order Completed 
“eg @ \ Dept. B-4, 36 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill. in Three Days 
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Home Knitting and Ready Buying 










The Need of a Navy Boy 
for Extra Chest Protec- 
tion Led to the Making 
of This Combined Gar- 
ment, Which Slips On 
Over the Head and 
Under the Arms 





Knitted Scarf With 
Handy Tuck in End 
Purled Five Inches 





Uniform-Cloth Bag 





Rubber-Lined To- 


bacco Pouch 


Bound 


Money Belt of Khaki; Pockets for Notes and Coins 


The Useful Kit of Khaki, Braid 


_ 





Surely a Protector—a Leather Shirt With Knitted 
Wool Collar and Cuffs 


The Kit Folded 
for Carrying 


New-Size Steel Mirror 





New Combination 
Sweater and Helmet 


ss tle 


New Scarf of Soft 
Cloth, Khaki Col- 
ored, With the 
Edges Machine- 
Stitched 











Send TODAY for 
the Wanamaker 
Win-the-War 
Fashion Catalog 


Spring and Summer 1918 
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Simple Porch Dress, $5.50 
9 SAA—Very attractive porch or house dress of ex 
tremely good quality plaid gingham, with a plain vestec 
of fine white repp, and a soft roll collar which con 
tinues into very deep revers. The softly gathered skirt 
has two large patch pockets, the novelty flaps of which 
are faced with white repp. The close-fitting full-length 
sleeves have cuffs of the white. The blouse is gathered 
to a front shoulder yoke. In plaids that combine white 
with two shades of copenhagen blue, pink, light green, 
or gray and black. Sizes 34 to 44. $5.50. Free delivery. 

This dress will not be shown in 

the Spring and Summer Catalog, 

so order il today from this picturel 















for men are 
the suits of 
leather; also 
the separate 


this sleeveless 
sweater of 
combed wool, 





save your money for the many 
new and splendid uses which 


i % 
bs, 3 iS : . ; , 
i] War-Time Simplicity 
A Pleasing Va- Khaki Slip-Ons | in Newest Fashions 
riation in Scarf, With Patent- | 
Border and Leather Cuffs — These are surely the times, 
Stripes Good Neck and Shoulder Finish  C28¢ t0 Match if ever, for you to pioneer in 
buying and in saving, and to 
try every road that seems to 
EW warm EADY to | lead to that saving and that 
garments weed ta | better satisfaction. If we can 
| 
} 





Surgeon’s Vest With Four Pockets 





One of the New Llama Wool Sweaters, 
Tan Colored ; Splendid Quality ; $25 


shirts and 
trousers, 
which are 
adaptable to 
individual 
needs. They 
are soft and 
pliable, yet 
very durable. 





Leather Trousers ; $10 





khaki colored, 
with knitted 
bands at the 
neck, arms 
and bottom. 
The same 
sweatercomes 
also buttoned 
part way 
down; $7.50. 


Jacket of Heavy Moire, Lined With Old Kid 
Gloves (Cleaned), to Keep Out Dampness 


NOTE —Full information will be given in a pamphlet 
prepared for these designs, including prices, and ad- 
dresses of the dealers in the ready-made garments, 
and working directions for those in hand knitting. 
Price, 15-cents. Address the Needlework Editors. 






Close-Fitting Combed-Wool Sweater 


Lightweight Undercoat Sweater, Brown 
Alpaca Wool; Price, $7.50 








in these war times call so clearly 
to every American, we are do- 
ing a service. 

You are trying to avoid waste 
in buying food, waste in cook- 
ing it, and waste in eating it. 
And now the Wanamaker Stores 
stand ready to help you to 


Avoid Waste 
in Buying Fashions 


We know, as merchants, that 
you can buy at better values, 
and dress in better fashion, by 
carefully using this Win-the- 
War Fashion Catalog. 

And in our heart is the hope 
that we can, through this 
printed word in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, convince you of 
the arrival of a new merchan- 
dising truth,—War-time sim- 
plicity in fashions. 


Please ask for Catalog AA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK’ 
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Lillian Walkop 
Darling, of the Screen 
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Snqp with the Surtle Back, 


The Spring Snap Fastener snaps like a snapping turtle— 

holds securely yet opens SO-E-Z. Turtle back and 

rolled edge allow room for and prevent cutting of thread and fraying of 

most delicate materials. Lies flat—no protruding knobs. Large oblong 
,, holes make sewing SO-E-Z. 

CANNOT BE INJURED IN WASHING OR IRONING 
Made of specially selected rust proof metals, six sizes from 0000 to 2, — 
fast black and silvered. Each fastener individually inspected. 
Try SO-E-Z, convince yourself of its superiority and advantages. 
SEND 10c FOR CARD OF ONE DOZEN, 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 

Mention size and color—or tell us the fabric on 


which you will use them, and we will send the 
proper size. 


Made by THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 








i 


‘at 








| \eea A. L. CLARK & CO., INc. 
\ \e ee | a Sole Distributers 
GAY 652 G Broadway, New York City 


7 eed 
| | _ 
a” 


Ever Try 
the 25c 
Bottle? 


Contains as much ]| 
3-in-One as three of 
the 15c bottles. Oil so 
good and so pure that 
it keeps perfectly— 
down to the very 
last drop. 


-in-One 


is the oil of a hundred 
uses. An ideal lubri- 
cant for bicycles, 
typewriters, sewing 














The Economical 


machines, clocks, Wall Covering 

all light mechanisms. || Sanitas proves the truth 
Used on fine furni- ‘ of —“‘the best is the cheap- 

ture, 3-in-One not || & sorte nanlaene 

only cleans and Before you decide on wall 
lie} i ot : covering material, ask your 

polishes—it pene- dealer or decorator to show 

trates the pores and 


you the newstyles in Sanitas. 
preserves the wood. 


ae hac be ag ere 
and plain tint styles — there are 
Absolutely pre- 

vents rust or tarnish 


styles for every room in the house. 

Because Sanitas is made on cloth 
forming on plain and 
nickeled metal sur- 


it does not tear or crack. The sur- 
face is finished in durable colors 
that will not fade or peel. Dust and 

faces. Try 3-in-One 

on gas ranges, bath- 

room fixtures, tools, 


finger stains can be wiped off with 
razor blades, guns, 


adamp cloth. For durability you'll 
find Sanitas most economical, 

skates, auto springs. 

Soldatall stores. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
Write for Booklet and Samples 
Address the Manufacturers of 
SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
FREE 
Write us for 
liberal sample 
of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of 


320 Broadway Dept. 1 New York 
Uses—both free. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
165CVH. Bdwy., N.Y. 

















































“Will You Tell Her ?'m 
All Right?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


raise his head—and said in a weak but chirpy 
voice: ‘Well, I won't stay in that old crib long.” 

It is due to this wonderful spirit that he has 
recovered. Of all the patients we have had, I have 
never known one so determined to get back and 
“at ’em again’ as Jim. He seems to have some 
motive that is higher than hate or petty bravado. 
But, then, you know your boy. Such pluck! Such 
chivalry to us nurses! 

We can’t bear to have him go! 


SR -« with a few alterations, is Jim’s letter 
which I took down unfortunately without 
his blue-eyed grin: 


Dear Dad: You got my letter saying I had 
sailed before you got back from your business trip. 
It was a bit sooner than expected, but you’re not 
the sort that would expect me to linger, and since 
we two have always been such pals, perhaps it was 
better to shake the bye-bye, eh, dad? 

I’m all right now, as my nurse says; she is 
going to write you, but I just want you to know 
some of the things which I’ve been thinking since 
I went out, and which perhaps I couldn’t have said 
to you in words anyway. 

You know, dad, every fellow has his own private 
reason for getting in this big game—his country’s 
honor, of course; but, then, the one definite thing 
that brings home to him just what his country’s 
honor means, something more than waving a flag 
and marching to a gay old tune. Well, dad, my 
particular reason for wanting to jump right into 
things over here was the mater. When, as a kid, I 
began to see the other fellows at school get letters 
from their mothers and boxes of eats, coming from 
someone who went down and made a pie with her 
own hands, I used to keep mighty quiet and think 
about the woman you knew—the mater who 
passed on that I might live. 

Then, when I came home for vacations, I used 
to look a lot at the picture of her, framed on my 
bureau. I remember especially the first time you 
let me snap open the back of your watch, and we 
looked at the young girl in there together. You 
said: ‘‘Jim, you’ve got to be her boy, son!” 
Things like that may not seem much in certain 
ways, until the occasion comes. I’m afraid you 
must have wondered whether I quite understood 
her when I was cutting up such a lot in college and 
not settling down much to anything except a 
baseball bat; but dad, underneath everything I 
used to feel how near she was to me, nearer per- 
haps than if she had lived. 

When this war began, suddenly I felt the mater 
bringing it all home to me, just as if she had been 
with us that year when the stories used to come in 
of the mothers of Belgium, the women of the Lusi- 
tania, the women killed. They weren’t just like 
women to me, on account of the mater; they were 
my bugle call. I felt her standing right beside me, 
waiting for my decision, and I couldn’t have looked 
at her or at you another dz iy if I hadn’t signed up 
even before America officially came in. 

You understood the whole thing. You have al- 
ways understood, dad. Now that Iam going back 
and at the Boches again as soon as I get out of this 
beastly place, I’ve found out something else. The 
mater sent me out, but, dad, it’s you who send me 
back! That’s where your good old English grit 
comes in, and that’s what I know you understand. 
I don’t believe the best mother in the world quite 
could feel it like a father, who has stuck through 
business deals as you have. We have got to see this 
war through. You have made the new choice for 
me, old pal. I’m going back just as soon as they'll 
take me. 

You would be over here, if you could; but since 
you can’t, I’m here to keep the faith on the firing 
line. That’s all, dad. There is always a special 
reason outside of the big patriotic one a man keeps 
up his sleeve, “pilot to the big bomb reason,”’ to 
use the fellows’ term. There are thousands of 
chaps fighting because they had mothers who gave 
them the urge and fathers who kept at it. I’m 
gcing back for you, dad, old pal. Solong! Jm. 


N READING letters like this—and I write 

almost a hundred a week—you will be struck 
by the oddity of a man being able to write so 
freely when dictating to another person. But 
this has two reasons: first, such a man is talk- 
ing out his heart without the self-consciousness 
of having to write himself. Often, with a 
photograph in his hand, the patient forgets 
that he isn’t actually talking, and your pencil 
has to scamper along to keep up. The second 
reason is the war one. A change has come over 
the secretive, often complex, natures of most 
men. The big thing has lifted them out of 
much that has pigeonholed their personalities, 
and they have swept upward into a strong 
movement where a man is only part of a great 
inspiration. 

Most men are children when sick, thank 
heaven for that! But after you have taken 
your patient from death through to the new 
fate—often you have to prepare him to face 
life without an arm or leg or eyes—there is 
little he won’t tell you. This is particularly 
true when a man knows his nurse has her own 
husband or son at the front. I say this seri- 
ously, for the sake of many women who can- 
not be with their wounded and who feel the 
unfairness of any other woman tending them 
at such a time. Discard any idea of hospital 
flirtation. Such a woman has no place in the 
life we face each day, and men themselves 
always want the married woman or middle- 
aged nurse to look after them. They shrink 
from the butterfly type even as a correspond- 
ent. She looks a bit cheap now, poor dear! 

Is it not extraordinary how the middle-aged, 
comfortable woman has come into her own 
in this war! A wounded man wants to be 
mothered, and he wants a woman who has 
arrived at that understanding. How many a 
poor chap has been pulled through because of 
such a woman who, through sheer maternity, 
has given him the grit to hang on. 

Comedy, the inevitable, comes in for its full 
share, even in a front-line hospital which gener- 
ally has the sadder cases. Besides the opti- 
mism, the really amazing content in “‘duty 
done” of the wounded, there are bound to be 
high lights like those of Jock. I couldn’t put a 
pair of wings on Jock, if I wanted to. He was 
just a crotchety, bristling old Scotch thistle 
with a heart of silk down—if you ever got 
through the prickles. Although he spoke few 


words, he grumbled through his dressings 
every morning—he had a bayonet wound not 
half so painful as many; he called us all atro- 
cious names, doctors and surgeons included, 
right at the top of his “verra”’ stout voice; 
and because he took particular pains in laying 
down the law to me about what he would have 
and what he “ wouldna”’ in the matter of strict 
hospital régime, I realized that he had a genu- 
ine liking for me. Jock had been with us a 
week, and the only thing he hadn’t demanded 
was a letter to be written. 

Whenever I took down the letters of the men 
lying so close to him, and he heard the words of 
endearment they were sending to wife or sweet- 
heart, a peculiar, testy expression would settle 
about his lips and at certain intervals he would 
grunt. Everyone in the ward knew Jock and, 
strangely, there wasn’t a man there who 
didn’t grin at the old Scot. 

Day after day I asked: ‘‘ Well, Jock, do you 
want me to write to someone to-day?’ 

And he always answered “I dinna thot,” 
with a fierce vindictiveness. 

One afternoon a New Zealend boy, who 
= had it in for Jock, began a letter like 
this: 


It is hard to write you often, for ‘‘ Mees,” as we 
all call her after the Frenchies, has her hands full 
in doing our letters. Everyone wants to write 
home as soon as he gets here—that is, all except a 
certain party who doesn’t seem to approve and 
who doesn’t write any letters himself. 


That paragraph was the undoing of Jock. 
His military card had been sent to the minister 
of a little Scotch parish. He had said with 
great reluctance that there was no one else, 
and I had not pressed him. After the New 
Zealander’s letter was done, Jock beckoned to 
me and there was battle in his eye. 

““Ye'll take a letter, and ye’ll take it now,’ 
he commanded me; and I had to put my apron 
to the corners of my lips while he began in a 
loud voice, full of challenge as a bagpipe’s, a 
long letter to one whom I shall call Mary Mac- 
Donald. 


E BEGAN by describing the New Zealand 

boy. to her in loud tones; he gave his per- 
sonal opinion of every man in the ward; and, he 
called the nurse an impertinent lass, but one 
whom he thought nevertheless had a bit of 
Scotland in her. Then he proceeded to tell her 
that he hadn’t written before because he had 
so many letters from women he couldn’t be 
bothered answering them. He thanked her for 
the sweets and cakes and knitted scarfs and 
socks (he enumerated a long list) she had sent 
him, but added that he hadn’t done.so before 
because so many women had sent him things 
he couldn’t be bothered answering them all 

When he proceeded to wind up this strange 
epistle, he began a string of endearments which 
clearly proved that love letters and love mak- 
ing were foreign to.Jock. He got as far as ‘‘ my 
lass” and ‘“‘my dearie,’”’ and he couldn’t get 
any farther. He began to repeat them over 
and over and, when I looked at him rather 
alarmed, he gave me a look of mixed command 
and appeal and said dourly: “ Ye’ll let them go 
on and on, and then ye’ll stop them when the 
page is as foolish with folderol as the ithers.” 

The address of Jock’s letter gave me my first 
cue, for it came after a terrific struggle. We 
wrote the name I shall call here Mary Mac- 
Donald, and then paused. The address was not 
forthcoming. He coughed and frowned and 
fidgeted. 

‘*Well, Jock, where does she live?” 

A glint came into his eye. “E sdinburgh,” he 
answered with great relief. ‘‘ Ye’ll set it down 
so without street—juist Edinburgh.” 

I then understood the mysterious Mary 
MacDonald; but I wasn’t through with Jock. 
He should have been “‘evacuated”’ the next 
day, as he expected; but, on being told that he 
was to leave, he actually developed a tempera- 
ture and, as he had been awarded the Victoria 
Cross and, furthermore, was one of the few sur- 
vivors of his regiment from Kitchener’s first 
army (he had left his farm and gone right 
out at the age of forty), I obtained a special 
permission to keep him on until complete 
recovery. 


\V HILE he still could not use his shoulder 

and right arm, with his free left he became 
one of the gardeners during these weeks, and the 
whole place, ward and all, blossomed under his 
expert care, while the following comedy was 
completed. Instead of the letter to Mary 
MacDonald being returned from lack of ad- 
dress as I fully expected—and Jock, too—it 
was answered! 

A Mary MacDonald (the other name was 
just as average) had received it and her reply 
was one of indignation. She had never sent 
him a thing, and furthermore ‘“‘didna intend 
to.”” She was a single woman, well content 
with her state and, if he dared make free with 
the sacred name of MacDonald, she would set 
the parish clerk after him speedily. 

Jock was delighted. A battle was on. The 
head nurse and I watched the fray, this time 
noting the given address in a modest part of 
Edinburgh. If she hadn’t sent him anything, 
why had she not? Begin woman, begin! An 
oatcake was no insult to any man, though he 
doubted if she could make a decent one! 

The reply to this letter Jock would not let 
me read; but the canny woman had him 
looked up before proceeding further. Finding 
that it was Jock, the V. C. of , she also dis- 
covered that his plaid was of the clan of her 
own, and inclosed the sample. It was then he 
took me into his confidence. In a remote part 
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Fragrant and delicate and pure 
for your baby’s skin — and for 
yours! 


The San-Tox toilet purities 
which soothe and refine and 
beautify —and add safety to 
charm in toilet-table art. 


es tne tans 2 


Get these San-Tox toilet pu- 
rities for your skin—with the 
/ charming San-Tox Nurse-face 
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“WILLYOU TELL HER 
?M ALL RIGHT?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


of the cloister walk, where nuns used to tell 
their rosaries, I found Jock, his tam-o’-shanter 
stuck over his ear like a naughty little boy’s, 
while his whole face was as red as his great 
bare knees which stuck out like a giant’s be- 
tween his kilts and his half socks. As his card 
had read six feet two in bed measurements, 
you can imagine the picture! One finger was 
in the corner of his mouth, as he meditated on 
the mighty matter of the plaids. With the now 
well right hand he was comparing thread for 
thread of the sample with his own kilt, above 
which he wore the khaki army coat. 

“She is right, Jock,” I said in malicious 
triumph. 

But Jock was not one to surrender easily. 
‘She is a designing woman,” he proclaimed. 
“T’ll nae be caught so easily as thot. I'll see 
her oatcake first.” 

I cannot tell you the end of this story, be- 
cause the distressing part of our life is that we 
are only the middle chapter of a strange novel, 
one whose everyday incidents you could 
scarcely credit. Jock was given his home leave 
a few days afterward. When he said good-by 
to me I think the tears were really in his eyes, 
but he turned his head brusquely away. ‘“‘ God 
bless ye, Miss,’’ he mumbled. 

“You'll let me know about Mary Mac- 
Donald, Jock?” I put my hand on his brawny 
fist. 

“*T’ll see her oatcake first,’”’ he muttered and 
swung out of the gate. 


OOKING over my letters at random, here is 
one of a far different character, but which 
will give you an idea of another side of war. 

André was a farmer in Normandy, aged 
thirty-two, who was married on his ‘‘ permis- 
sion” a year ago to a girl, a picture of whose 
sweet face he has shown me, and for whom he 
had waited since he wasa boy, and worked the 
garden plot next to hers while she sold her cab- 
bages and put franc by franc into the stocking 
for her dot. 

When I asked him if he wished me to send 
the letters just as they were written, he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Mees, Jeanne and I have talked of 
everything. We knew what the call for La 
Patrie meant. She will never complain, Jeanne 
will not. She will cry, ah, yes, for I am her 
André. But she will wish to know all.” 

I wrote for him: 


My litile Jeanne: The curé has just written 
what the nurse has read me—our little son has 
come to you, to me, to our beautiful France. How 
I suffered for you these last months in the trenches. 
It was a great worry, but now it is right, and he 
has come and I am gone. I cannot write much, 
the hemorrhage is bad. You understand, ma pe- 
tite. I have seen dreadful things. I have thought 
here in bed. Raise our boy, Jeanne, not in hate or 
revenge. Make him know he is part of the whole 
world, not one country. Always he will be a son of 
yours, of mine, of our France, but, most, of the 
world. We must not have him see what I have. 
Good night, ma petite. When the fever comes, you 
are always with me again. We are working in the 
garden together. I am not afraid of what the doc- 
tor says will come. I will hold your hand very 
tight and the boy’s 





André could not dictate further that after- 


REFRIGERATOR is one of the most 
important purchases you will ever 
have to make for your household. 


Your decision involves the health of 
every member of your family—especially 
the children. It affects your pocketbook 
very seriously, for it can be one of the 
greatest sources of economy. 


You will probably never buy more than 
one refrigerator if you buy rightly. Many 
women make the mistake of buying a cheap 
refrigerator or a small one. Let your first 
refrigerator be one of permanent value to 
you. A careful study of the following 
points will help you purchase one that will 
be satisfactory for the rest of your life. 


Four important points to watch 


1. The refrigerator should be planned so the 
air circulates freely into every part of the food 
chamber. 

2. The lining should be sanitary, easily clean- 
able, without cracks and crevices. 

_3. The insulation of the walls should be as 
perfect as possible—separating the food chambers 
completely from the outside. 

4. The workmanship and materials should be 
of the very best quality in every particular. 


A lining of real porcelain 


The lining is more important 
than most housewives realize. The 
inside of your refrigerator should 
be kept spotless all the time. There 
is only one lining that answers 
every requirement. This is por- 
celain. Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 
erators have a one-piece porcelain 
lining. It has a hard, smooth sur- 
face. All inside corners are rounded 
and the lining extends clear around 
the door-frame. This is a Leonard 
exclusive patented feature and 





Like a Clean China Dish 





How Shall I Decide on a Refrigerator ? 


cannot be found in any other refrigerator. There is 
not even a sunken bottom to hinder cleaning. 
You will be surprised to see how easy it is to keep 
it clean. 

The Leonard Cleanable is insulated by ten 
different walls. This keeps the heat out of the 
refrigerator and keeps the cold in. This is your 
protection against ice extravagance. Can be fur- 
nished with water cooler and outside icing door. 


Select a refrigerator made in Grand Rapids 


Whatever grade or type of refrigerator you 
buy—look for the name ‘‘Leonard”’ and the mark 
—‘‘Made in Grand Rapids.’’ Here are located the 
most expert workmen—the finest cabinet makers 
—the most experienced designers. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company— 
the largest refrigerator company in America—has 
been perfecting refrigerators for 35 years. They 
make every type of refrigerator from the smaller 
wooden case models to the famous Leonard Cleanable. 


You can buy them of Leonard Dealers only or 
direct from factory if there is no Leonard dealer 
in your city. 

During Leonard week—April 22nd to April 
27th, Leonard Dealers will have a special display 
of Leonard Refrigerators. 


Write for Catalog and Booklet—Free 


Get your catalog and a sample of the Leonard 
Porcelain—also our interesting, helpful booklet— 
“Care of Refrigerators.’’ All free—write today. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
102 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


Made in Grand Rapids 
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San-Tox. 


And so—San-Tox Baby Talc 
for the soothing, cool refresh- 
ment of your baby’s skin. 


San-Tox Cold Cream for the 
betterment in tint and texture 
of your own complexion. 


About evening, just before he slipped off into 
the night which for him was lit with two shin- 
ing stars, he asked me to take this letter: 





ADDEY 
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eVIRGINIA. 











My little son: I will not see you. You will not 
know your father. I want you to remember what 
I could not know when a boy. You must not 
grow up as a man to do what you please with your 
own life. You belong to your country. Through 
it you will belong to the whole world. Men like 
your father died to make one country. 

Love your mother so much she will find in you 
the husband she has lost as well as the son she 
offered her own life to have. I owe her all my hap- 
piness. For her I fought, for her I die. Through 
you I must live the life I would wish beside her. 
Do no thing you cannot feel that your father 
would wish to do through you. I leave you little 
in the world. That is well. I leave you the great- 
est thing I have known init, that is better. I leave 
you your mother, and our beautiful France! Cher- 
ish them, honor them, my little son. It is hard 
that I shall not see you, but 
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There are 125 of these San- 
Tox preparations—toilet and 
other-than-toilet preparations. 
All are equally effective—all 
equally pure. 
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There was choking again, and I leaned over 
to my brave André. Then suddenly came the 
other sound and a smile, and I knew that he 
was very close to the little-son and his Jeanne. 
The smile on his face was so beautiful I did not 
like to draw the sheet over it. 


a. 


Chicago 


CCASIONALLY I write a letter for a 
wounded German who, if passing away, 
is allowed to dictate it and have it sent through 


our lines. Otherwise, of course, on recovery, he &.: TR ¢ x 
is sent back to the prisoners’ hospitals. Here \ Ge ’ Ashes of ‘i OSES 
is a letter I wrote for Fritz. He was put in a Go ¢ 


separate cell from the other wounded, and was 
dying. He spoke excellent English, having 
spent two years in Milwaukee. The letter was 
sent to his mother in the Netherlands as he 
directed me. It was written in English: 








Rouge = 


My dearest mother: I have not been able to 
write you before because you were not in Ger- 
many, and it was forbidden to send letters else- 
where from the trenches. Now I am dying, | send 
this. You are an American woman. You married 
my father, your violin teacher, and I was born in 
Germany, hence a German subject. You dreamed 
to make me a great violinist. It was my dream, 
too, mother. All through my boyhood it made 
life a heaven for us together. When I entered the 
German army the dream left me. Something else 
entered my soul, ugly, cruel, stiff. I lost my indi- 
| viduality. I became a goose step, a fear of my 
| officer. I became a Prussian. 

When I finished my first service you took me to 
America. There a great freedom entered me, and 
I felt the old life. I dreamed again. You said, 
“Fritz, you are a man again; you do not look a 
stone.” Then the strange letter called us to Berlin 
that spring of 1914, promising me the wonderful 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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After all, there’s really only one thing 
of importance you want to know 
about a snap fastener. Is it the kind 
you can depend upon? Will it hold 
when you want it to hold? Will it re- 
lease when you want it to release? 
Will it give you the service you have 
a right to expect P 


Don't Say 
SNAP FASTENERS 


Say 


Ue 


it 


nan! 
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for Safety’s Sake 


Th ERE aretworeasons why every TENEo must be de- 
pendable :— First —because it has a flexible, supple 
spring, so built that it grows more lively with use; 
does its work actually better, easier, suver, each time 
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tn 
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7 you snap it! Second :—because each individual snap 
Ss ‘andl . oe . . 
Fmt fastener is critically tested to stand any strain the 


LJ 


garment itself will stand;—guaranteed perfect! 
Women who once try TENEo say they cannot 
do without these dependable snap fasteners. You 
too will say so if you try TENEo today! Sizes 
to meet every wardrobe need; two finishes, black 
and white. 
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10 cents per card and well worth it. 
At notion counters everywhere. 


For Safety’s Sake 


Look for this ‘“Counter-Sign” 
of Snap Fastener Quality, the 
Teneo Dispray Case. The 
merchant whose good judgment 
placed Teneo for sale at his no- 
tion counter exercises the same 
good judgment in every depart- 
ment of his store. He is enti- 
tled to your constant patronage. 
Remember you are mot buying 
Teneo fasteners unless you see 
the name “TENEO” on every 
card. 


WRITE TODAY for our booklet of valuable hints and 


short cuts—“ Sewing Helps’’—sent to you free with ac- 
tual sample Tengo Fasteners of each size. Address: 


THE TENEO COMPANY INC. 
116 West 32nd Street New York City 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


situation in a publishing house of music. So many 
others were called then. I went. They would 
not let me go. War came, the great madness. I 
scarcely knew my own comrades, from their fierce- 
ness, that first night in the Unter den Linden, nor 
on the terrible march to Belgium. We were all 
mad, part of a mad system. But we went. Our 
souls were not our own. 

I was wounded in that first advance. I have 
since been working ina munitions factory, although 
I have had a low fever most of the time in these 
years, often falling from weakness. The army no 
longer cares forits men. We are only to be pushed 
here and there. I was sent out again, and this 
time I would not fight. Iam dying. I do not care 
any more what I say. I am free at last; but I 
want you to know that I would not fight this time. 
I ran out of my trench, the first up, and I fell on 
the first bayonet that came after me. I heard 
some one scream ‘‘ Fritz C .’ I do not know 
who it was, but I heard it, and even in that awful 
rush he managed to push me aside into a shell hole, 
where the stretchers found me. 

We have been through hell in this war, mother. 
Many Getman boys have. I only want to tell you 
this now—that who frees Germany from its rulers 
frees a people from a suffering that has become 
the martyrdom of a nation. Go back to America, 
mother. See my cousin E Tell her I have 
said these things. I never received one letter from 
you, but H managed to slip me the address 
you sewed in his tunic when in the Netherlands. 

No boy had a greater mother than you. Under- 
stand and forgive. I’m so glad to be out of if all. 
I die for no country. I die for a terrible egotism 
that has butchered a nation. Two Germans lie 
here dying with me. We have talked freely to- 
gether at last. We begin to understand. That is 
the only light in this darkness. FRITZ. 











You will be struck by the fact that these 
letters are all from soldiers and not from 
officers. The more educated a man the more 
complex I find his mind. Few men, used to 


writing their own letters, can say anything 


through another. A soldier is seldom self- 
conscious; an officer generally shrinks from 
telling to another what he regards as intimate. 
Especially is this true of an English officer. 
But as every fatal inrush of wounded shows 
me, this is becoming less evident as the great 
spirit of the war lifts every man from centuries 
of well-bred reserve, which must not be under- 
estimated just because our American mind is 
more open and naturally franker. 


V ITH certain changes this is the sort of 

letter that explains one man’s feelings. I 
wrote it after he had evidently made up his 
mind to see it through. Lieutenant —— passed 
away, as he had suffered all through his ex- 
tremely bad case of gangrene, ‘‘in the English 
way.” He never once complained of suffering, 
and just before he ‘‘ went West” he whispered: 
“Will you turn my face to the wall, nurse? I 
guess this is ‘over the top.’” His last words 
were ‘Thank you, nurse.” 





Dear Muffins: It can be only a word, and it’s 
rather late, but I want you to know that I am 
yours now as I was since the first day I met you. 
I did not tell you of my love before, not even that 
day three years ago when I left you at the tennis 
court ‘‘just to run up to the war office and see 
what it was all about.’’ I have never told you of 
it since in our letters, nor asked you to be my 
wife, though not a night have I ever passed ‘‘out 
there’’ without that dream. 

I understood that you were to marry your 
cousin George, as you told me you were trying to 
make.up your mind to do so. So I stepped aside; 
naturally a fellow could do no less. That is why 
I took my leave in France and did not go back to 
England, because, after all I have been through, 
I felt I could not be near you, see you again, 
touch your hand perhaps, without bursting into 
words that a decent chap could not utter, when 
you belonged to another. 

The night before George went over the top we 
had a talk, the way the men do sitting about the 
brazier of coals, waiting in the smelly trench for 
that uncanny dawn. George told me then that he 
had released you. He said that you told him that 
you loved me and always would. You know 
George, Muffins dear. He said: ‘‘Go to it, old 
chap! The best, best fellow in the world isn’t 
worth her.’” I wouldn’t have asked you anyway 
during this war—with George in it; that would 
be a bit too much, for he loved the very sound of 
your name, little Muffins. After our attack we 
lost him, as you know. 

Then I waited to see how much of me would 
come out of this hospital, how much would be 
left to make it right to offer you. The nurse has 
told me now, so I just say, ‘‘God bless you, little 
Muffins! You are.the stuff that makes it all 
worth while for a man to go through.” 


ERE is just one more letter I must give as 

a bit of cheer, for the sake of the dear 
women of my own America who are waiting to 
get letters from their men; for this will show 
you how completely all the world of English- 
speaking people, not only in the hospital, but 
in that seat of convention, old England itself, 
have fraternized. One does not have to repeat 
what many an American, Australian, Cana- 
dian, New Zealander, Hindu, Scot and Irish- 
man have said: “If the Germans had ever 
thought the English-speaking people would 
stick together this whole war would have been 
impossible.”” We realize that now; realize it in 
blood and sorrow. But out of all the terror 
comes the great new fraternity where men of 
every creed and nationality, but of one Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of justice, are to-day brothers. 

If your boy is sent to England for his leave 
or, indeed, his convalescence after hospital 
treatment, do not think of him as wandering 
about a stiff, almost snobbish country where 
people keep to their own with rigid exclusion. 
That is all gone. The wall of England has 
melted, its arms are open as the mother nation 
to all men who come simply back to the old 
fireside and feel it is good to be with one’s own. 
No American can ever be a stranger in England 
again. : 

Here is the letter from a Canadian which 
may give you something of this spirit. As it is 


a long letter written by a man almost well, and 
as I copy off this part with his permission, I 
only give the picture as he expresses it: 


Dearest Betty: You ask me to write you about 
my “‘leave”’ in London, which oddly was just over 
the day I returned and got hit going into the 
trenches—which isn’t fair sport, is it? 

Well, I landed in London one cold, rainy, cheer- 
less afternoon, and I must say my first impression 
was that it was more a place for frogs than humans. 
You know we Canadians have always called Eng- 
land ‘‘the Old Land.’’ Well, I supposed the min- 
ute I stepped on the little old island I'd get a thrill 
just as we used to, when first married, as we 
planned the trip that never came off. Do you re- 
member, dearest, how we studied the pictures of 
Piccadilly, and the Birdcage Walk and Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks and the Zoo and Bucking- 
ham Palace? Well, there weren’t any of these 
things apparent as I strolled out of the station 
where there are no more porters. 

I peered through the fog for a cab. The utter 
loneliness of this queerly lonely place swept over 
me. There wasn’t a living soul in the city whom I 
knew, and the city-didn’t look as if it cared a hang! 

Suddenly a rather rainy voice called in my ear: 
**The ‘ut, sir?” 

“The what?”’ I asked. 

ee “Oty Ger, 

What the cabby meant by “the ’ut”’ was the 
Hut, the building where the Colonials are put up 
and made as comfortable as any five hundred men 
in a strange city can be. 


BRUSHED up a bit and went down to the read- 

ing room, feeling-frightfully self-conscious that 
my uniform was rather trenchy, even the medal rib- 
bon was thready; but it didn’t really matter. All 
I had to do was to get through these strange holi- 
days and then back to the Huns again. Honor 
bright, Betty, I was blue; so I decided to write 
you a letter, which is always a cheero for me, old 
dear, when suddenly a most friendly looking 
young girl rushed up and said: ‘‘Are you staying 
here for the night, Mr. ?"’ How the dickens 
had she got hold of my name? 

“‘Oh, I suppose so,”’ I answered, trying to sound 
merry, for they do everything for us at the Hut. 

“Will you help me out ?”’ she asked, so friendly 
that I was trapped. ‘‘The Canadians are the 
helpers-out of the army, we all say.” 

I couldn’t refuse after that, could I? If you 
please, I was to help her out by going to her 
mother’s week-end party for some men on leave, 
and they were waiting for me, and I must go at 
once. She finished off by ordering my bag down, 
while I kept protesting that all my clothes were 
frights and I had promised you not to let any one 
see me in England without looking very ship- 
shape, as they were awful sticklers on these things. 

Jell, I came, saw, and was conquered. Betty, 
England is home, a land of homes. As soon as their 
door was open—and it was such a smart house, 
what they used to call an ‘‘establishment ’’—the 
dearest lady came right past the old butler and 
said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. , we are so glad you've come; 
we are just waiting to have you with us.”’ 

Wasn’t that ripping? Fancy, she is Lady de 

7——, one of the oldest and proudest Norman 
families; but we got no hint of that, I'll tell you. 
I can’t wait for you and mother to write her! I 
found a duck of a room and bath waiting for me, 
and in the most mysterious way, while I was tak- 
ing the bath, my khaki and boots disappeared, and 
by the time I finished shaving they came up 
almost newly made. Presently I came into a big 
living room, the fine old portraits and book-lined 
walls blazing with the glow of a huge grate fire. 
Lord de V laid down his glasses and his London 











- Times and caught my hand with a real grip: 


“Glad to see you, my boy! Welcome to your 
home in England,” he said quietly; and then, 
glancing at the ribbon on my coat, he said in that 
real-thing voice: ‘‘Congratulations, sir.” 

It was such a big room and every one was laugh- 
ing and chatting away so heartily, I didn’t realize 
how many of us therewere until the daughter came 
in to take me round. I found Hartley, the Aus- 
tralian chap, whom I met at the front—I mean 
the one who made me wear his gas mask, saying 
he was immune—so we fell to a chat at-once, like 
old friends. Then two American fellows came 
along. They were pulled out of some club, too, 
just like us, but I tell you we were glad. We were 
all as at home as if we were born in England. 


ELL, tea came in and the girls served it them- 

selves, and looked too niceand homy. Suchred 
cheeks, and crinkly hair, and hands that looked as 
if they could make you fight for a tennis match. 
Some of the great names of England were at that 
party, Betty, but they were just like one family 
with us. When I stumbled over the Duchess 
B ’s title she said: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, boy. 
Just call me Aunt Mary. That’s what they all 
called me in the hospital and I liked it. I had 
the time’of my life there.’’ Lady N apologized 
for coming in late, ds she had trouble with her 
motor and had sprained her wrist. This sounded 
rather luxurious—a motor in these days; but, if 
you please, she was driving an army truck! 

That’s the way they all are. They do things so 
quietly and without fuss, sometimes they don’t 
get credit for all they do. It’s up to us to try 
to understand England better, Betty, and I shall 
never forget that house party; and, mind, I was 
only one of hundreds of fellows who are taken in 
the finest homes every day and thanked for com- 
ing. That night Lord de V: said to us (he was 
a fine figure, I tell you, standing under the por- 
trait of his great grandmother, every inch a lord, 
that man): ‘Boys, this war has brought us all 
together. We English have always been shy and 
self-conscious, and perhaps sometimes you didn’t 
understand. Blood does tell. Just give us a 
chance to let ours tell you what it wants to. You 
are our own. England is your other country.” 
He sputtered a little as if he had got shy again, 
and you felt something stir in your boots. ‘‘ Boys,” 
he said, ‘‘we old fogies can’t get out and fight 
with you like our sons. Hang it, they won't let 
us! But don’t put us aside because we're too old. 
Give us a chance, boys. Give us a chance to be 
comrades with you here in our homes; try us 
old fellows of England.”’ 

All of us men gathered upstairs—we had the 
whole wing given to us—and right then and there 
we swore eternal friendship between America, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and all the 
English-speaking nations. Once every one of our 
ancestors left this same England to go out to find 
other countries. Now we, their sons, had all 
come from those once—or present—English col- 
onies to fight for a new and greater liberty. For 
it they had left England. Through it we had 
come back to England to find each other there, 
one and all the same, with the old ideals. 
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this cream 
because it 
adds a charm to the shin 
that is 
intensely gratitying 



























The skin stays soft and velvety all 
the time by simply using: a little 
every day. Then, too, | find it keeps 
the skin texture so fine and clear 
and refreshed that I’m always happy 
in knowing my complexion is ad- 
mired. My hands and arms _ never 
redden or chap after motoring or other 
outdoor exposure. [ rub on a few drops of 

and 


TRIS .Cr\Cali 


before going out and sometimes on returning. It’s not a bit sticky or greasy. You'll enthuse 
over it also, after a few weeks’ use.—It will prove to be a real necessity. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum, like the scent of old-time gardens, soothes with its delicious fragrance and 
velvety fineness. Its pleasures and benefits are now shared by a legion of mothers and babies. 


B as experience 


of many well- 
groomed women 
proves that soft skin 
never roughens or chaps 
and that in this Cream 
there is something that 
makes the skin soft almost as 
soon as it is applied. I always use 


Be aes 


Honey 





Hinds Cream Soap is adding to the health and beauty of many households by the unusual 
cleansing and softening effect of its creamy lather. Equally good 
in soft or alkaline water. 


Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
request; 2c for Cream, 6c for trial cake of Soap, 3c for miniature can of Talcum. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, or will be 


mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory. 


Hinds Cream in bottles. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes and jars. 
Hinds Cream Soap. Hinds Cre-mis Talcum. 


.A. S. HINDS, 200 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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Everyman’s Pledge 


Americashall winthis war! 
THEREFORE, I will work, 
I will save, I will sacrifice, 
I will endure, I will fight 

cheerfully, and to my ut- 
most —-as if the whole issue 


of the struggle depended 
on me alone, 
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None Better Made 
9 : : 
—They’re Sunshine! 
Tempting, aren’t they, on this inviting display rack? 
In over 250,000 stores you see them—the “Quality 


Biscuits of America.” 







I.ook over the Sunshine rack at your grocer’s today. 
It will mean new ideas for your family and friends. 


Joose-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 


sakers of Sunshine Biscuiis 
Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Glance over the Sunshine rack in your grocer’s store. Select your 
favorite biscuit or a new kind that will add to your reputation for 
serving ‘‘such delicious dainties.” 


Do you want a package of the crispiest soda crackers? There’s 
Takhoma Biscuit, they break in half without a crumb. And flaky 
Grahams, fruity Fig Sni-Bars, and snappy ginger Yum Yums, all 
good for the youngsters and relished by grown-ups, too. 
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Tycos 


FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 
Taylor Instrument Companies 











| BURROWES Aromatic 


Cedar Chest $ 
(MOTHPROOF) 






192 DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 
Small monthly payments, if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all at very low prices. 


BURROWES "TH PRISCILLA” 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, exqui- 
sitely made. Write for catalog and name of your nearest dealer. 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 572 South St., PORTLAND, ME. 


Size 50 
x22x22 
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1883- 14th St. 


+. Canadian Branch 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 


of Room 


earried. Du 
hood is 


for baby to kick his fat legs and 
stretch his pink toes in his Sidway. 
Space for his pillows and wraps 
Sidway is roomier than any 
reed carriage. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 
folds flat when not in use. 
be easily 
Fabrikoid 
whole carriage washable. 
adjustable to baby’s weight pro- 
tects his spine from jolts and 


Can 
Pont 


waterproof ; 


Spring 


Ask your dealer to show 


styles 


For Every Mother 


at moderate 


Free HEALTH CHART and baby book. 
¥ which to judge baby’s development. 
rite for it and for name of Sidway dealer. 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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“UGLY ONE” AND 
THE PRETTY GIRLS 


By Elizabeth T. Metcalfe 


WAS born in Germany. By the time I was 

sixteen years old I was without both father 
and mother. I had four sisters, but they all 
had places to work, so I decided to come to 
America, along with some others who lived in 
the same village. 

In New York I was able, through an agency, 
to get a place to work in a cheap restaurant. 
The people who came to this place to eat were 
rough and ill-mannered. They talked and 
joked with the other waitresses, who were very 
pretty girls. They called me “Ugly One.” 
That did not hurt my feelings. All my life’l had 
been told that my feet and hands were big and 
my mouth kept them company; but that did 
not interfere with my taking an order and 
serving it quickly to a hungry man who was in 
a hurry. 

‘Sometimes a man would say “Thank you, 
Ugly One,” or ‘That lunch was all right,” or 
““You wait on me next time, see?” After a 
while there were quite a number who would 
wait to have me serve them, and I was very 
happy, because the manager of the restaurant 
noticed it and said I was a good girl; but the 
other girls said I was a fool to go to so much 
trouble. 

One day when the lunch was over and we 
were laying the tables for the next meal, they 
began to tease me and said I was ‘‘a bunch of 
gloom.” I believe they called me “sauer- 
kraut” behind my back, and they had many 
things to whisper to each other about, but not 
one ever said anything nice to me. 


OMETIMES I felt a little lonely, and I was 

always glad when a man spoke to me out- 
side of what was usually said in giving an order. 
One day a man said to me: ‘Did you ever 
smile, Katy?” 

That sounded to me so funny that I had to 
smile and laugh too; and then sucha strange 
thing happened! Everybody in that restaurant 
laughed out loud, good and long, and said ‘‘ Go 
it again, Katy”; and then such a laugh came 
out of my mouth I could not stop myself, and 
because I couldn’t something like tears came 
into my eyes, and a man who never spoke to 
me before came close to me and took me by the 
arm and said very soft in my ear: 

‘“Why do you cry, Katrina? You are so jolly 
when you laugh.” 

I looked at him in the eyes and I saw such a 
nice kind look that I did not feel foolish any 
more, so I just said ‘‘Thank you, sir,” and I 
went about my business. 

But the next day that man came to eat his 
lunch, and I was so happy I smiled, I do not 
know why, and he smiled too. He ordered his 
lunch, but he did not eat it. I asked him why, 
and he said it was because he just found out he 
could not eat alone any more. 

That seemed to me so foolish that I had to 
smile again, and some men who always go to 
the place said, very loud: 

“Look at Katy! She’s at it again”’; but this 
time I did not laugh out loud; I just. looked at 


them straight. I did not know what I was going , 


to say. 

But before I could say one word, this man 
who had been so kind stepped to my side and 
he said out loud: 

“‘T have the honor to ask Miss Katrina to 
marry me.” 

And what couldI do? I had to laugh again. 
I nodded my head a little, and he said “‘ Ja, it 
is all right”; and it was. We have four chil- 
dren now, and we are so happy! 

The pretty girls are still working in the res- 
taurant. 





The Gold Star 
in the Flag 


HERE is timeliness in the 

question ‘What shall we 
do, when the casualty lists come, 
with the blue stars on the red- 
bordered service flags denoting 
that one or more has gone from 
the house into the service, and he 
for whom the star is shown has 
given his life?’”’ It is plain that 
the star cannot be erased, for the 
life represented is more rather 
than less worthy of honor. The 
suggestion is made that the star 
of blue for the living shall be re- 
placed by a star of gold for the 
one whose life has been given. 
The idea is appropriate and ex- 
cellent. Gold is believed to be 
an imperishable metal and is, 
therefore, the most appropriate 
to symbolize the deed of one who 
has given his life for his coun- 
try. When the time comes, let us 
by all means use the gold star. 
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Comfort With Style’ 


Every 

Woman will 
serve her Country 
better when she 
wears Nurses 
DeLyte 





Order direct from this “ad."’or 
write for our free Catalog. Dal- 

simer’s Nurses DeLyte shoe’ is 
specially designed for women 
with tender feet. Made of soft, 

pliable Duree Kid, with no 
seams to hurt the feet; flexible 
soles, rubber heels. Lace or 
button, high or low. Sizes 
1% to 10, widths AA to F. 

Price $4. Postage pre- 
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of the Feet 


and Illustrated Catalog 


This valuable book, by Dr. Leon S. 
Dalsimer, tells howto avoid and correct 
the tortures of foot troubles. Also il- 
lustrates and describes our full line 
of Perfect Fitting Shoes for Women, 
Men and Children. 


All Sizes! 


Dalsimer Shoes comeinall sizesfrom 
1% to 11 and all widths from AA to 
Fk. Most foot troubles come from 
poor fitting. Our great range of sizes 
and our 39 years’ experience enable - to 
‘Wa Cache Narcac Malta! Ut you perfectly. 
Nu-Style Nurses DeLyte Thousands of cus- 
Same as the fa- | tomers everywhere 
mous shoeillustrated | say Dalsimer Shoes 
above except this | are unequalled for 
shoe has short vamp | Comfort, Siyle and 
and is a little more | Quality. 
shapely. Has Duree | The Dalsimer money- 
Kid vampand black | back guarantee pro- 
cloth top. Price, | tectsyouabsolutely.1f 
$4.50, in lace or | you are not perfectly E 
button. Sizes | satisfied your money 
3 to 9; widths | will be promptly re- 
C, D, E, F; | funded. Write today 
Sizes 9 and | for New Catalogand 
10,$lextra | ‘‘The Care of the 5 
————met Kiggt,’’ free. 
S. DALSIMER & SONS, 
& 1201 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Piano. of Quality 


The fine upright shown above offers, 
like every Ivers & Pond, satisfying, 


quality. The purchase of 


such a piano becomes an investment 
rather than an expenditure. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


are today, as ever, built in but one grade 


—the best. 


Their delightful tone, at- 


tractive designs and sterling integrity 
of construction have made them the 
choice of over 450 leading educational 
institutions and 60,000 homes. 


Write for our new catalogue showing 


all that is latest and best in upright, 


grand and player-pianos. 


It will insure 


you against a piano-disappointment and 
may save you money. 


t 








Wd Address 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Perry, Dame & Co. announce 
that their Beautiful New Cat- 





alog of Women’s and Chil- (9) 
dren’s Wearing. Apparel and 
Quality Shoes for the Spring 

and Summer, 1918, is now } 
ready and will be sent you 
free, upon request. 


This beautiful dress is an exam- 
ple of the many excellent Styles 
and Values found in our big new 
Catalog for the Spring of 1918. 





Fashioned on lines of distinct in- 
dividuality. The material is rich, 
lustrous Satin with Metalique 
Embroidery. Silk Georgette Crépe 
sleeves. White Satin collar. Color: 
Black with gold embroidery. Sizes: 
34 to 44 bust measure. - $8. 50 
39 inch skirt 
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SPECIAL 
Perry, Dame & Co. now carry a 
complete line of Fashionable 
Wearing Apparel and Quality 
Shoes for Stout Women. 
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The 
Perry- 
Dame 
Mail 
Order 
Catalog is 
a style 
authority 
—an 
authority 


upon 
which the 
we 
dressed 
woman 
depends. 


Be 





| Send a Postal Card request 








for this 
Mail Order Catalog of 
New York Styles 
and it will be sent you 
























THE PAINTED 
HORSES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Miss MacRae was on the beach, he started 
across the lawn to find her. Halfway he ran 
into Nan. It would have been impossible for 
the casual passer-by to have told which of them 
suffered the most embarrassment and pertur- 
bation. . 

Jimmy’s consternation was born of -the 
world-old confusion that is the portion of 
every man when he stumbles across the girl he 
has loved on his way to find the girl he is in the 
process of loving. 

This showed so plainly in his face that Nan 
recovered first and laughed. ‘It’s all right, 
Jimmy dear, and my blessing goes with you.” 

“But how did you get here? I thought—I— 
why, hang it all! the Aunts told me in great 
secrecy that you were spending the whole sum- 
mer with Marcia.” 

“You are quite correct, Jimmy; Anne is. 
She’s having the time of her life up there com- 
piling a historical record of all the Annes in 
creation. What you see before you is quite 
another person. I’ll introduce you on one con- 
dition. Promise?” 

“All right, I promise.” Jimmy’s eyes fairly 
bulged with curiosity and astonishment. 

“That you'll never tell anyone you’ve met 
me before, and you'll never mention Anne in 
ordinary conversation. It’s promised, remem- 
ber; now, Mr. James Wentworth, let me in- 
troduce you to Nan Smith.” 


IMMY’S jaw dropped so ridiculously far that 

for a moment Nan was afraid he could never 
replace it. ‘‘Nan Smith! Why, she x 

“Correct again, Jimmy; she’s a very absurd 
and peculiar person. And she has two distinct 
obsessions: She dislikes the pampered rich and 
she’s interested in reform. So, when Jean in- 
troduces you, avoid the first and flourish the 
second, if you want to make a good impression. 
And remember your promise. If you break it, 
Jimmy Wentworth, I'll tell Jean you proposed 
to Anne first !”’ 

Nan left him still astonished and speechless; 
and the next person she saw was Graham, 
standing a few yards off, watching her. 

“Well,” he demanded hotly, “may I ask 
how a girl in your circumstances happens to 
know Mr. James Wentworth so—so very inti- 
mately, if one may judge from appearances?” 

“‘You may ask as many questions as you 
like. But that isn’t any reason for answering 
them, is it?’’? Nan’s voice was noticeably 
sugared. 

Me I suppose not. I should like to know, that’s 





a 
‘And, being the junior partner of a large 
firm, you are accustomed to hz aving people an- 
swer when they are spoken to, isn’t that true?” 
Graham did not lose his temper, angry as he 
was. ‘‘ Pardon me, I did not mean to demand 
an answer. I bond like to ask for one as a 
favor.”’ 

**And I should love to grant a favor. I hap 
pen to know Mr. Wentworth rather intimately 
because—well, because he happened to pro- 
pose to me once. That was just about the time 
my past was beginning to trouble me, so I 
didn’t accept him. If you wish for further par- 
ticulars I should rather furnish them myself 
than have you goto Mr. Wentworth. He might 
be a little more sensitive on the subject than I 
am. I hope you understand.”’ 

Graham’s whole face became granite. The 
pedestal expression of the chin that Nan hated 
became intensified. “I understand perfectly,” 
he said at last. 

“That’s splendid”—Nan’s tone became 
more mocking—‘‘ because henceforth we can 
leave me out of the conversation. It will make 
the work we are going to do together much 
casier and less likely to be interrupted. I hap- 
pen to be all ready with my plans. May I come 
into your office to-morrow, Mr. Graham, and 
lay them before you?” 


ER eyes never wavered under the look 

Graham gave her. For4 moment Nan had 
a glimpse of something wounded, crushed in the 
man; but in a flash it had gone and there be- 
fore her was only the man of business and af- 
fairs. ‘‘ Very well, Miss Smith. I shall be at 
my office any time after ten. Good afternoon.” 

Nan watched him recross the lawn and take 
the road to the Goldberg estate, with an un- 
comfortable twinge of conscience. ‘I’m sorry 
[ had to hurt him; I’m so sorry! But why will 
he keep poking into my past? He knows it al- 
ways ends with a stone wall anda bump. Why 
won't he leave it alone? I wish—oh, I wish he 
had an atom of humor and wouldn’t take me so 
seriously! Nan Smith was never created to be 
taken seriously. I take her as a joke; why 

can’t he see it and copy me?’ 

At ten sharp the next morning Nan inquired 
in the outer office of Goldberg, Incorporated, 
for Mr. Graham. He was evidently expecting 
her, for she was promptly shown in. They be- 
gan, as they had ended the preceding day, ona 
purely business footing. Nan took the chair 
the secretary placed for her, pushed herself 
back into its encompassing depths until her 
feet swung at an absurd distance from the 
floor, and spread a sheaf of papers open on 
her lap. 

“Tf you don’t mind I should like to go over 
them with you briefly; then I can leave them 
for you to go over by yourself. You see, I want 
to get your objections at once—that is, if there 
are going to be any. Now that I’m started I 
don’t want to waste any time.” 

“The business of shopkeeping and shop 
clerking has gone on so long without reforming, 
I presume it could go on for a few months 
more ‘if it was absolutely necessary.”” Graham 
was intentionally sarcastic. 

“T presume it could,” Nan agreed, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t. I want to see it begin before I go, 
and I haven’t so many weeks left.’’ There was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 























SO GOOD 


And Yet So Inexpensive 


ET no one tell you that some other sauce is just 

as good as Lea & Perrins. It is not so. Inferior 

brands may appear cheaper at first, but in reality 

they are much dearer in the end. From your own 

experience you know that this is true. Who can say 

that the sacrifice of quality is ever justified by a 

momentary skimping in cost—or a seeming saving that 

brings only disappointment, and convinces you all over 
again that after all —exce/lence is the best economy. 


LEA & PERRINS 


The Original Worcestershire Sauce 


HERE is an unmistakable aristocracy about Lea & 

Perrins Sauce that lifts the occasion of its use quite 
above the commonplace. Yet Lea & Perrins, even in its 
initial cost, is not expensive. 


The few pennies more that you may per haps have to pay 
for it at first are returned to you many times over in the 
never-failing economy of its use. By actual measurement, 
you save every time you use Lea & Perrins. 


In the familiar words of the household—‘‘ Lea & Perrins 
goes farther.” Only a few drops are needed at a time. A 
single bottle will last for weeks and months. 


Furthermore: There is a certain dependability about Lea 
& Perrins—a good-flavor guarantee you might almost call it 
that relieves you in advance of all uncertainty and worry, 
and assures the right-good results which you have in mind. 


There is then no danger of spoiling the natural flavor of 
the dish, as there may be if you use a sauce less worthy— 
or one that you have never heard of—or one whose seeming 
cheapness is its only recommendation. 


Lea & Perrins-——the century-old condiment. Yor steaks, 
chops, fish, cold cuts and gravies. For curries, cheese dishes, 
eggs. For cutlets, home-cooked stews, croquettes and game. 
Kor oysters, clams and lobster. Lea © Perrins—the extra- 
added touch that means PERFECTION. 


And such flavor as it adds to warmed-over dishes! Such 
recreated zest and gusto. Such racy, piquant seasoning. 
Surely no household should be without at least one bottle 
of Lea & Perrins in these days of war-time economy. 


LEA & PERRINS 
2+1 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 


We shall be very glad, indeed, to send you one of those Handy 
Kitchen Hangers that you’ ve heard so much about. 100 RECIPES 
by MARION HARRIS NEIL—a wide variety for Breakfast, 
Luncheon and Dinner. Mailed to you FREE on request. 
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SIOISE is the art of holding 
one’s self correctly. It is 
the object of the “setting 
up” exercises of all armies, 


resulting in the military 
carriage so universally admired. 














Poise is erectness, dignity and sugges- 
tion of height. 


Poise means free breathing, unimpeded 
circulation, better health, greater 
strength and less fatigue. 


Poise is stateliness and grace. 


Poise, in social life, gives distinction, 
presence and anair of patrician breeding. 


Poise commands respect, and deference; 
it is an asset of all social leaders— 
women who direct and accomplish. 


Physical poise begets mental poise, just 
as a healthy body begets a normal mind. 


Correct poise is attained and natural 
poise is improved through the wearing of 


Modart Front Laced Corsets. 


Modart Corsets are poise-designed. The 
correct poise they give the figure at the 
time they are fitted is maintained by 
the use of the lightest of clock-spring 
boning, which yields yet restrains— 
which does not become “‘set’’—that is, 
it does not stay permanently bent. 


Poise-designing, as it is found in the 
Modart alone, gives you a corset that 
will bring out all the graceful lines of 
style and beauty that the designers of 
your gowns and suits created in them. 


Poise-designing, by holding the body 
correctly, gives you a corset that is 
supremely comfortable. 


The best stores everywhere, for the 
fourteenth successive season, are fea- 
turing Modarts, the poise-designed 
corset. 


They ask you to accept a Free Trial 
Fitting of the Modart model that has 
been poise-designed for your figure. 


Make this test, which cests you noth- 
ing, and you will immediately see why 
social leaders, famous actresses, beauti- 
ful women, everywhere, proclaim the 
Modart their ideal corset. 
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a wistful note in Nan’s voice, in spite of her 
effort to keep it businesslike. 

“Perhaps Miss Smith contemplates return- 
ing to her past.’’ The sarcasm in his voice com- 
pounded and his smile was something totally 
new to Nan. It shook up her composure con- 
siderably and sent the crimson flying into her 
cheeks. 

What had come over the man? Had she 
gone too far? Was he going to copy her, after 
all, and treat her as the joke she had tabulated 
herself? His manner piqued her, angered her; 
frankly she did not like it. With considerable 
effort she gathered herself together, but for the 
first time she avoided his eyes. 

“Briefly, then, here is the plan: For six 
weeks Jean MacRae and I, with the help of 
two college instructors, have been training two 
dozen girls chosen from the groups sent down 
here. We’ve kept it a secret; only Mrs. Per- 
cival Jenks has known. They’ve had training 
in arithmetic, the psychology of selling—only 
they don’t know it by that name—and knowl- 
edge of manufactured products, like textiles, 
china, leather goods, and so forth. 

“Last of all, they’ve had training in service, 
and by that I mean everything that would go 
to make a girl generally a good employee, look- 
ing out for the interests of her employer. We’ve 
drummed into the head of each girl that if she’s 
going to. be worth more money she must be a 
better business asset, and that means courtesy, 
time-saving, money-saving and saving on the 
wear and tear of stock. She can do all that if 
she is made to think about it, and she’ll think 
about it if she finds it to her interest as well as 
to her employer’s.”’ 


’*VE been talking with the heads of five dif- 

ferent departments in different stores and 
they all say the same thing about leaks in the 
business. There’s the leak from soiled, broken, 
unsold stock; there’s the leak from bad book- 
keeping; there’s the leak from returned goods, 
exchanges and delivery when a patron could 
perfectly well put the package of pins or the 
yard of ribbon in her bag and bring it home 
herself. I’ve found out that every package 
costs about ten cents to deliver. 

“Well, the girls can help to stop all those 
leaks. They can be trained to keep more accu- 
rate books; they can suit their customers so 
well they won’t want to exchange or return so 
often; they can take enough pains and show 
enough courtesy, so that their customers will 
want to come back to them to be fitted for 
gloves or shoes, or to match their trimmings or 
pick out their hats. That’s the cheapest kind 
of advertising a firm can invest in. 

“And, last of all, if each girl has a little 
knowledge of the material she is handling and 
the process of manufacture, she’ll be more con- 
vincing and, therefore, a more dependable sales- 
woman. Now, if there is anything I’ve said 
that isn’t sound business sense, tell me.”’ 

Nan leaned forward, breathless and eager, 
in her chair to encounter a pair of very keen, 
appraising eyes. 

“No, that’s all sound business sense, based 
on permanent business facts. What are you 
going to do with them?” 

“Hand them over to you—along with the 
girls. They are ready to come to you to- 
morrow. Put them anywhere in the store; 
start them on the usual beginning wage; watch 
them and see what they’re worth at the end of 
four weeks. I want to know what percentage 
gets a raise and what percentage doesn’t.” 
Nan clasped her hands in excitement. ‘We 
can’t do anything more until we can feel sure 
of what the girls are going to do with their 
training. If they fall back—but I know they 
can’t.” 

“How do you know it?” 


“TT’S the old gospel of success; nearly every- 

body wants to succeed if he only knows how 
and can get the first push forward. Of course 
there will be some who won’t try and who won’t 
care. We’ll have to weed those out or just put 
them down to profit and loss; the vital ques- 
tion now is, is there going to be a big enough 
working percentage to make the whole scheme 
pay?” 

‘* And what is the whole scheme?”’? Graham 
was as intent as Nan now. 

“Why, don’t you see? It’s as simple, as 
natural, as turning caterpillars into butter- 
flies.” 

“But we don’t turn them.” 

‘‘No, they turn themselves; and there’s the 
point.” Nan thumped the arm of her chair 
with an acclaiming fist. ‘‘ While you try out 
the first group we will be starting on the next. 
If they prove what I hope they will your store 
will start sending so many girls to us for so 
many hours a week for specific technical train- 
ing. Of course at first I don’t expect your firm 
to stand the expense of the training. We'll 
have to raise money to run the training class 
and pay the girls for the hours they lose. After 
your store takes it up and proves the value of 
it, we’ll have a meeting, a regular mass meet- 
ing of the business men and shop owners of the 
city, and we’ll put the scheme before them. 
That’s the time you'll have to stand by us, 
speak for us, fight for us.”” Nan reached out 
two appealing hands. “ Will you?” 

The promptness and fervor with which Gra- 
ham responded shook Nan’s self-possession 
considerably. ‘‘Try me. Can’t you see—or are 
you blind? Why, Nan Smith, you are a 

““Sh-h-h!”” Nan freed a hand and laid a 
silencing finger against her lips. ‘“ Remember 
the bargain; we are to leave Nan Smith out of 
it, until i 

“Yes, until 

“Until the work is done; until I have done 
the thing I have set myself to do. You don’t 
know, you can’t know, what this means to me. 
Why, it’s the only excuse for Nan’s existence. 











If she fails, if the girls don’t get their chance at 
life, if the summer doesn’t pay up its debt, 
there'll be no reason for Nan living. She’ll have 
to be snuffed out like a candle, that’s all.’’ 

“That’s quite enough, isn’t it?’’ Graham 
smiled one of his quizzical smiles. ‘‘ You are the 
strangest little person to explain that ever 
crept into this strange, unexplainable world. 
But I’m very, very glad you came into it, Nan 
Smith; very glad.” 

“Thank you,” said Nan. ‘I’m very glad 
too.”’ She crimsoned afresh under the intensity 
of Graham’s gaze and wrenched the remaining 
hand free. ‘But, remember, the password is 
work.”’ 

“Until the work is over and then it’s going 
to A r 





h-h-h!”? silenced Nan again. And then 
with a teasing smile: ‘‘ Don’t you think, if you 
tried hard, you could develop just a little sense 
of humor?” 

That night she wrote in her diary: 


6 hm py cheers and a prayer for to-morrow. I 
feel as if I had written and inaugurated a decla- 
ration of independence or a proclamation of war or 
some other great national cataclysm. The whole 
plan from beginning to end lies unrolled before me 
likea panorama; thebeginninghereat Philanthropy 
Farm with us and Rose Marie and the others— 
and the ending ? Lam going to keep the vision 
of that ending clear in my mind for the time when 
I can picture it clearly to the business men. They 
may not be gifted with imaginations any more 
than Jean, and I’ve got to make them see. If they 
see they’ll work with us; for, as Richard Graham 
says, it’s good business sense. 

Richard Graham frightened me to-day. I'm 
afraid Miss O’Grady was right. He cares—he 
cares a great deal. I wish he didn’t, because—well, 
because he could make me care very easily and I 
don’t want to. I don’t believe he could ever under- 
stand me, or the why and wherefore of me. Those 
three persons would be altogether too complex for 
his literal business mind. And, besides, there’s 
the sense of humor; I simply couldn’t stand a 
man who hadn’t one well developed! But I’m 
awfully sorry for him. Life seems to have been 
such a serious business with him. I don’t believe 
he knows how to get any fun or recreation out of 
life. I wonder if he knows how to play. Wouldn’t 
I like to teach him! 

The White Rabbit hasn’t been at all well. He 
had a sunstroke or something in the garden that 
last hot day, and he hasn’t been himself since. He 
won't stay in bed, he won't let us send for the doc- 
tor, and he will keep out, although he’s not fit to 
work. His flowery manner has dropped away en- 
tirely and he seems like a little boy, looking back 
on life as a wonderful game, a game played the 
day through; and now the day is over and bed- 
time is at hand, and he’s telling Miss O’Grady 
and me all about it. It’s very dear and very sad. 
I go out as often as I can and take the hoe out of 
his hand and bring him over to the fringe of the 
garden to rest. I suppose the world would write 
him down a good-for-nothing and a failure; but 
I believe his Lord Creator will be glad to welcome 
him for company—when bedtime comes. 

Jean and Jimmy are growing more and more in 
love by the minute. Their feet are treading the 
primrose path of dalliance while their heads are 
dodging clouds. I only hope they’ll stoop down 
long enough to see the ground they are walking on 
and not forget me and the work. I'll wager any- 
thing that when Jimmy proposes this time it will 
lack the finish and manner and the rhetoric that 
graced his last; but, by the nine hairs of his chiney- 
chin-chin, I'll wager that he’ll make his girl be- 
lieve it. 





E HAS been a trump about his promise. When 
Jean finallyintroduced uswe met like the most 
perfect strangers you ever saw; it was delicious. 
Jimmy manifests great interest in the training 
class gnd he has been a real help with suggestions 
for raising money. You see, we shall have to run 
the training class on philanthropic donations until 
the business men will support it; and that may 
take time. Mrs. Percival is going to root—that’s 
Jimmy’s expression—at the mass meeting. And 
she’s going to head the fund with five thousand 
dollars. Then Jimmy promises to pledge the same 
amount; and we'll hope enough more of the pam- 
pered rich will be present to donate the remainder. 
«We ought to have twenty-five thousand dollars to 
make it go. I can’t call on Anne, for she has to 
take care of the time the girls lose while they are 
training, and pay up all the deficiencies in wages. 
Now that the time is drawing near I get dread- 
fully frightened. Suppose anyone who knew me 
did appear. Suppose it ever gets published in the 
papers! I think that Great-Aunt would die in her 
chair without waiting for the rosewood four-poster, 
if an Anne Merryweather Lewis got into the 
papers. Heaven forbid! And yet—already Mrs. 
Percival has been interviewed twice on the mat- 
ter. She has promised to figure in the foreground 
and keep me out of it, if it is humanly possible. 

The matron has just come in with two trouble- 
some bits of news—the White Rabbit has sent for 
a lawyer, and Mr. Graham wants to know—over 
the phone—what statement he shall give the 
press about me. He wants to be prepared. The 
papers must be awfully hard up for copy to be 
bothering with Nan Smith. 

The Aunts are wondering how far I am on with 
the Annes and when I expect to come home. I 
might write that I’ve just about extinguished 
them—youcouldn’t say I had distinguished them— 
and that I shall come home in time to lay a final 
floral tribute on their combined last resting place. 
What I am hoping is that Marcia will continue to 
find the camp so entrancing she'll be willing to 
stay until October, for October ought to see the 
mass meeting through and the final launching of 
salesmanship. Maybe I had better ask Saint 
Joseph to see to this, along with the other things. 
I’ve discovered it’s always the busiest people who 
have time to do the most for others. 


HE April installment of ‘‘The Painted 

Horses” tells how the Weed Eradicator 
provided money for Miss O’Grady “to buy 
sunsets with,’ and for Nan Smith’s wedding 
dress; and how Nan’s training course in sales- 
manship was a brilliant success. Nan Smith 
makes a speech at a mass meeting, but the re- 
porters find out who she is—and she and “the 
Goldberg person” meet again on the beach at 
Philanthropy Farm. Can you guess what they 
said to each other? And did Nan become 
Anne Merryweather Lewis once more? Or did 
she keep on being Nan Smith? Neither! The 
next installment will tell. 
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Spring Styles 
Featuring the Latest Whims of Fashion in Fabric and Hue 


This picture typifies the wide variety and scope of the latest Kenyon Coat, 
Suit and Dress styles for early Spring. Many new ideas, in both light and 
medium weight fabrics, are offered in a wide selection of attractive models. 


On sale everywhere in the United States and Canada, Kenyon styles are recog- 
nized not only by the label, but by a certain distinction that each garment Carries 
with it. Style cards and name of local merchant will be mailed on request. 
NEW YORK 


( Wholesale only) C. KENYON COMPANY, Inc. 


6th Ave. Bidg., 6th Ave. and 23d St. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
( Wholesale only) 
Congress and Franklin Sts. 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
















The dentifrice dentists recommend. | 
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Makes whiter, hardier teeth, and GEL THE GENUINE, Look 
. . for Stork trade mark. If your 
healthy gums. Corrects acid saliva. i anne eve 


Stork Sheeting write 


e — us. 
Highest Award . a ‘cr The Stork Co., Dept. 
. ex* E ae -¥, oston, ass. 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. — © Wy, Makers of Stork Shoes, 


Stork Pants, etc. 


























Corset 
Waists 


‘ OU may follow Fashion's 
F demand for slender, clean- 
o 4 : ; 
*¥ o cut lines with perfect comfort 
in the Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
For years the genuine Ferris 
Waist has been the hygienic 
standard for growing children 
and there are models just as 
suitable for the mature figure. 
Send for our catalog of styles in Ferris 
Waists and Corded Corsets. Prospective 
mothers should write for our other booklet 
“*Good Sense Rules for Prospective Mothers.” 
Both books are free of charge. The better 


Stores throughout the country carry the 
Ferris line. 


Look for the Ferris Label 
FERRIS BROS. CO. 


48-50-52 East 2ist Street 
NEW YORK 
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Front Lace 


Corset | 
with the 





: Ee t | 
thoroughly good ‘ff 
rset with ‘won- } 
gerful, exclusive | 
Baye The 
Lo Back 

upports, rests and 
cools the back. 
The Veni 
\Front Shield pre- 
‘vents scoring of 
flesh, permits max- 
“om adjustment. 
























Dealer 


Price in $2 and upward i 
taal KL. CORSET COMPANY 


1 12 to 130 Union Stree} AURORA, i, 


” Nuiine of Nearest 









Pett Asis 





“Sule peauty 


GEASiS@PIING] BECOME 7 NURSE 


| = have tra "3 
ib -4) MANUFACTURER TO YOU E have trained thou 


sands of women in 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢e AND UP their own homes to earn 


























Catalog free, showing hundreds of new desighs. Write today. Two $10to$25a week asnurses. 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two col- Send for “‘How I Became 
ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 


a Nurse’’— 248 pages with 
actual experiences. Speci- 
men lesson pages free. Sev- 
enteenth Year. 

The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


SAVE raniys Clothes 


Witha PiedmontRed 
| Cedar Chest 
| 


letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 15c 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30c 
each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any nameand date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
School or High School. Silver plate 20c each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 35c each, $3.60 doz. 


| 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 350 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





















| Your choice of 
90 styles. Sent 
ov 15 Days’ 
FREETrial. We 
pay the freight. 
APiedmontpro- 
tects furs, wool- 
ensand plumes 
~ from Pate 
m Send 10c ) ) mice, dust an 

10c. ante nt a big damp. Pays for itself in what ° 

and a d: ainty Pin- 4 it saves. Firstcostonlycost. Lasts for Directfrom 
Tray as wel E . generations. Finest wedding or birthday gift at Rectory to 

OAKV Tht. fi Cc O. : greatsaving. Write todayforourgreatfree catalog. 
.c 
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PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 81, Statesville, N. . 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY 


SELLING OUR high grade dress fabrics, hosiery, corsets, 
raincoats, muslin underwear, knit underwear, petticoats and 
other ready-to-wear garments. We need a responsible woman 
in your town to represent us. Many earn $30.00 a week; you 


e — Se eee ae a required. We furnish 
Wa r p ] e MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept.568, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Better — at Less Cost 
_in Every Home 


e A new way to meet the 
t rising cost of living. A 
new practical plan for 
conserving food without 
depriving your family of 
wholesome, healthful 
meals. That is what the 
Woman's Institute 
brings you—a real 
method of solving your 
~ food problem. For the 
Woman's Institute of 
Domestic Arts and Sci- 
ences, the largest insti- 
tute of its kind in the 
world, now offers to its members a complete and intensely 
practical home-study course in Cooking, covering every 
step in the buying, preparing and serving of foods—a 
course that will.enable you to avoid waste, a your 
family balanced, appetizing, satisfyi ing meals, and make 

And half the flour possible undreamed of economies in your fuel, grocery and 
? = bills, the ne items " en your household. 

7 herever you live you can have the benefit of this course 
shortening, labor and without leaving your home or taking an unnecessary min- 


expense YOU SAVE, ute from your household or other duties. You study its 


simple, fascinating directions and apply them in the prep- 


aration of your daily meals. 
as the U. S. Food Nearly 10,000 members of the Institute have taken its 
practical home-study courses in dressmaking, millinery 


A d min istr at i ON | and other domestic arts and science subjects. Send today 
for a copy of “* Cooking Made Easy”’ and learn exactly how 
recommends. the Institute can help you solve the food problem in your 
home. — . rae Soe ask now yes. can learn at home 

; ; any one the other subjects list: low. 
Also try a ple crust With’) SR lo ase sea aon Ree me 
whole wheat or rye flour. WOMAN’S INSTITUTE Inc., Dept. 38-C, Scranton, Pa. |! 
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t Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how | 
Use NONE SUCH for your | ! [canlearn the subject before which I have marked X: } 
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You bake it with 
NO TOP CRUST— 
and you use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘*Like Mother Used to Make’’ 





SOULE 
‘ i . Dressmakin 
Mikce HEAL, regular pies, cakes, pud- nee a Dressmaking Millinery 2 


dings, and cookies. Name 








(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 1 Address. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 





Lp With One Idea: Le 
To Make Money 


“SURE do” hope “dad” will read this page. 

Of course I want the Club girls to read it, 
too, but I know they always do. I am glad also 
to have it carry its message of hope and sug- 
gestion to all other girl readers of THE Home 
JourRNAL who are seeking ‘‘the way out” from 
some financial problem. But while helping 
them, I believe I can show ‘‘dad”’ wherein he 
is making a great, big mistake. 

And who is “‘dad”’? 

You'll see. Read this letter—far from the 
first of its kind that I have ever received: 


Dear Manager: We have often thought we 
would write to you and see if you could help us 
out. And that Cedar Chest decided us at last. 
There are two of us away up here on a home- 
stead in sunny , and we keep house for dad. 
I am twenty-three and my sister is almost seven- 
teen. We have just oodles of time, but no 
spending money at all. Dad is one of those men 
who don’t believe in girls handling money. We 
have saddle horses to run around on, but we are 
so anxious to get some new saddles. 

7 suppose I or my sister could earn that 
Chest? I don’t expect I’ll need the Tablecloth 
for a year yet, but I’m getting ready. If that 
little woman with two kiddies earned money, it 
seems like we could too. 





A Southern Girl. 


IT expect that those little homesteaders’ dad 
loves his two girls as well as any other father 
loves his. But he is closing his eyes to vital 
issues, and, in the meantime, it’s a blessedly 
good thing that there is a Girls’ Club. To the 
average girl, the girl whose father is not able to 
shower money upon her, the unfailing offer and 
invitation of this Club is, “Work for it. It 
won’t hurt you!” One of the greatest services 
to society which our Club performs is the part 
it has played in bringing girls and their fath- 
ers—yes, and their husbands, too—to the 
practical, up-to-date attitude displayed in 
these two letters: 


To the Best Club Anywhere: Father said 
to me one evening: ‘‘Do you really know what 
a benefit The Girls’ Club has been to you?” I 
most certainly realize that it has put more busi- 
ness in me than any school course could, and has 
set me on an independent footing, for I am sure 
I could earn my own living now. My dear Girls’ 
Club, you have done everything for me. 

A Pennsylvanian. 


Dear Manager: It is funny that I should be 
joining The Girls’ Club. When first I was mar- 
ried I wrote to you to inquire about it, but when 
I received word from you, my husband wouldn’t 
let me join. He said it was for girls, and folks 
would think he wasn’t doing any business and 
we were hard up (which would have been the 
truth). Now, when I get a letter from you, he 
stands around and says, ‘‘ What is it this time?”’ 
and is as interested as can be. When I write to 
you I feel like the 100th Psalm, which my little 
boy is learning to say, and especially as if I 
must enter your presence with singing. 

A Massachusetts Member. 


It would certainly seem as if work which 
sets the heart of the worker singing, and 
which does not necessarily compel slighting 
of home duties, as do some other occupa- 
tions, were better for any woman than discon- 
tented idleness. When aman asks me, as quite 
often happens, what more a daughter or wife 
could desire than- four walls and bread and 
butter, I usually answer him in a single word: 
“Plus.” I only regret that I have not space 
to-day for a still better answer, in the form of 
letters from a few of the hundreds of girls liv- 
ing in “good homes” to whom the Club has 
opened a door to personal independence. 


“T Never Thought” 


ERE indeed is one which I am impelled to 

publish, even though its writer is a busy 
principal in a big Western school and therefore 
not one of the ‘“‘home” women of whom I’ve 
been speaking. But it will remind unreflecting 
girls—and their sometimes equally unreflect- 
ing parents—of the financial uncertainties of 
life. How many letters a year do you think 
the Club Manager receives which begin in 
this strain: “‘A year ago I never thought I 
would need to come to you or anyone for 
money; but now ” etc., etc.? Five thou- 
sand would be a conservative estimate! 





I am going to work in The Girls’ Club as much 
as I can anyway, because some day I may be an 
old, old lady, and it’s time now to begin to do 
something to get ready for that time, and 
school-teachers can’t earn enough for the pres- 
entandthefuturetoo. AndIdowant that beauti- 
ful Marriage Chest. 

A California Girl. 


Knowing as much as I do of the hearts of 
girls, I am sure that only good can come of 
their handling money. It is because I am de- 
sirous of seeing more of them handle it that 
I am always ready to extend the privileges of 
Club membership to any girl, even though she 
be a stranger to me. 

Most of the 25,000 girls I now know and 
have helped to earn money were once strangers 
tome. We became acquainted when they dis- 
covered that, although the Club expects its 
members to work, the work pays more for their 
effort than do most other occupations for 
women. Iam always“ at home” at thisaddress: 
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wouldn't be without OMO 

BIAS TAPE 1n the house for 
worlds! It’s really the only prac- 
tical trimming for children’s frocks 
and I use it on all my own tub 
dresses and aprons.” 


Not only for trimming but for 
binding buttonholes, joining seams 
and countless other little finishing 
touches, Omo Bias Tape is in 
constant use by women all over 
the country. 


Choose it in any desirable width, 
in sheerest lawn or heavier cam- 
bric. It comes wrapped in a 
dust-proof package. 
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BIAS TAPE 
Write for Booklet 6-B—‘“In 


Fancy Work and Dressmaking.”’ 


THE OmMO MANUFACTURING Co. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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PACKAG E Veli» ? 


Made in U.S. A. At all Good Shops 


OR convenience and econ- 

omy buy the individual 
veil in its own envelope—at 
25c., 35¢. and §50c., according 
to mesh and quality. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
send us your order and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Write Dept. A for Style Book. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
5th Ave. at 16th St. 
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The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“T say, Captain,” called down Winthrop, 
“tell Miss Ellis that you played too. She 
won’t be so hard on us then.” The head 
disappeared. 

“Ah, Captain!” reproachfully. 

“You say that like a dying Cesar. I am 
desolate! But I am learning, please under- 
stand—I am learning about you as you are. 
I want all your moods. At dinner there is 
always the grand air. One never learns about 
a people at dinner. Ah! but you keep me— 
what do you say?—on the jump. One moment 
you are like the English, calm, imperturbable; 
then you are like my own people, volatile, 
lively, gay; and then you are suddenly like 
no other people in the world. I find your 
father with a hoe this morning; your father 
who is high among the great. Last night a 
cabinet minister is his guest. Last night I see 
you like some princess ” 

She interrupted him with gay laughter: 
“ And this morning you find me like Cinderella 
in her ashes; and you hear me talking scan- 
dalously to young men who aren’t up and 
dressed!”’ Immediately she grew sad. She 
went on in a low tone: ‘‘ We were all children 
together, Captain. They were my playfellows 
when I was a little girl. We made mud pies 
together, and they scalped my dolls and 
burned them at the stake. Ina little while” — 
her hand went to her throat—‘“‘they will go 
away—two of them. I may never see them 
again. So I must keep up the comedy—like 
Lieutenant Morton’s brave little mother—and 
not let them know that my heart aches 
dreadfully.” 

The Frenchman clicked his heels and touched 
his visor. ‘Thanks, Miss Ellis. I understand 
a great deal now.” 

Her mood changed. ‘‘I must run. Only an 
hour before breakfast. Until then!” 





tae captain went back to the flowers, 
wondering which of the three she really 
cared for, if she cared at all. The two young 
lieutenants amused him, they made him laugh 
over their antics, they were dynamos on legs; 
and they also made him sad, because it was 
all play to them, this marching and drilling. 
After all, it was best so. The day would come 
soon enough when they would learn that war 
was something more than a glittering back- 
ground for a love story. They were at Com- 
fort on leave. Lieutenant Wells—Dick—had 
smashed a finger while putting a machine gun 
together, and Lieutenant Morton—Jack—had 
sprained his ankle in a charge. Their camp 
was so near to Comfort that the commandant 
had granted them leave to recuperate under 
the care of the Ellis family. 

Coming from a race of banterers himself, 
Captain Falconet liked the older man best 
Winthrop. This quiet, studious man was full 
of banter, a kindly, whimsical banter that 
excited one’s risibles without exciting one’s 
ire. He had sound ideas about the war. He 
was odd too. He would become all fire about. 
something; but if he became conscious of an 
audience the fire would die out mysteriously. 
This had been explained by Ellis. Winthrop, 
for all his banter, was a rather shy man. He 
possessed inventive genius; but once a thing 
was invented he lost interest in it and rarely 
patented it. As his income was far more than 
he could spend he had not the proper incentive. 

If his body seemed lanky and thin it was due 
to a careless regard to dress. He was in reality 
an accomplished athlete. The captain had 
never seen such a swimmer, unless it was Miss 
Molly, who, once in the water, was no longer a 
human being, but a mermaid. There was some- 
thing the matter with his eyes, they said—the 
aftermath of a series of experiments with some 
ultra ray. *Twas a pity, for he would have 
made a capital soldier. 

‘La, la!”’ cried the captain aloud. ‘“‘Can I 
not let one man escape the Moloch?” 


EVER would he forget these days at Com- 

fort. At once they had accepted him as a 
member ofthe family, without formality. These 
breakfasts! They made him shout with laugh- 
ter. And yet at dinner there was no table in 
any court in Europe more dignified. It was 
these tremendous transitions which kept him 
constantly alert and on his toes. 

The lovely Molly Ellis, brown-skinned and 
brown-eyed and tawny-haired! Tender, be- 
cause her eyes filled often; brave, because, 
whenever he told her tales about “‘ over there,” 
her chin tilted and her hands clenched. 

“‘Eh, my old; take care!”” He sighed. He 
had lived a thousand years. 

Footsteps caused him to turn. He beheld 
the butler, a tall man with benign eyes and a 
pleasant face. 

“Monsieur Ellis sends me to say that break- 
fast is served. He wishes to see you in his study 
first.” 

‘“Thanks, Antoine. You are a Frenchman?” 

“*T was born in Bern, monsieur; I am Swiss. 
I came to America when I was thirty. I have 
been here twenty years, nearly all of them in 
the service of Monsieur Ellis. I am a natural- 
ized citizen.” 

“Tt is good to hear one’s own tongue. For- 
ward, then!” 

“Captain,” said Ellis, as he closed the door 
of his study and led the Frenchman to the 
desk, “did you have occasion to telephone the 
French Embassy this morning, somewhere 
around four o’clock?”’ 

“But no!” The captain’s eyes sparkled. 

‘**T was in hopes you had. No one, excepting 
we two, is permitted to touch any telephone on 
this desk. When a servant hears the bell in 
here he calls me. If I am not at home the call 
is not answered. Washington never calls me 


up until after eight in the evening. Someone 
has meddled. Look at the instrument. It was 
all right when I went to bed. I heard something 
fall, but I was too sleepy to bother.” ; 

The Washington telephone stood at its ap- 
pointed place, but the glass mouthpiece was 
broken. W 


“*A\ SPY in this house? It is impossible!” 
exclaimed Ellis, profoundly agitated. 

“You have twelve servants.” 

“They have been with me for from three to 
seventeen years. Not one of them has Teuton 
blood. No, no, Captain; it is out of the ques- 
tion. 

“Until we find it absolutely otherwise let us 
proceed on the basis that there is a disloyal 
servant. A telephone does not fall by itself. 
There are no young children about. A cat might 
have knocked it over; but the good cat would 
not have restored it. Attend me, my friend. 
Say nothing. I ama foreigner; I am naturally 
curious. If I wander through theservants’ quar- 
ters no one will question the act. I am merely 
interested to learn how you run your magnifi- 
cent villa. But’’—and his gesture was abrupt 
and impressive—‘‘no more confidences in this 
room, you and I. No more war; we shall talk 
of books, of the past.” 

“This takes the heart out of me, Captain.” 

“Your private secretary 

“Ts a secret-service man; but he seldom 
comes out to Comfort.” 

““A maid sweeps this room in the morning?” 

“Of the women servants only the house- 
keeper is permitted to come in here.” 

“Summon her.” 

“Very well.”” When the housekeeper came 
in Ellis spoke to her without circumlocution: 
“Mrs. Edwards, was that telephone on the 
desk when you came in here this morning?” 

‘“Why, no, Mr. Ellis. It was on the floor. 
I thought perhaps you had knocked it over 
last night.” 

“Ts there any strange cat about the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Thanks. That is all.” Ellis smiled at the 
Frenchman, who made a grimace. ‘That takes 
a weight off my shoulders. I must have dis- 
turbed the cord in some way.” 

““You Americans! You are sometimes like 
children. You are like the beggar who walks 
the street, hoping that somewhere on the stone 
he will find a gold piece for his breakfast. The 
house is burning, but you keep turning over 
and over on your pillow, trying to convince 
yourself that you are dreaming. You will not 
wake up. If you had disturbed that telephone 
would it have hung on the edge of the desk for 
fifteen minutes? No! The man who was using 
it heard something that alarmed him. He mis- 
judged the distance, dropped the instrument 
and ran.” 

. “T have nothing in this house that would 
interest any spy.” 

‘“*But if the telephone was used as a go- 
between—is that what you say?—by someone 
in this house and someone in Washington?” 

“For what purpose?” 

“There is some unknown danger. Let us 
find out what it is.” 

“Let us go in to breakfast, Captain.” 





3. OU think Lam spy mad, my friend. 1 am. 

I ama Frenchman. I know the Teuton. 
He leaves his honor inside his boundaries; he 
carries none outside. To him there is only Ger- 
many; other nations have no rights and are 
merely stepping-stones for his mad ambitions. 
And he has what no other race has in compari- 
son—patience. You are one of the forces in 
your country’s mobilization of its resources. 
Do you think the boche has forgotten you? No, 
no, my friend; he has his eye upon you. He 
knows what you are doing, have done, will do. 
Then some day there will be an accident to 
that fast automobile of yours, or a lift will fall, 
or there will be a crowd in some city tunnel on 
a rainy day. Perhaps it is you.” 

Ellis laid a finger on his lips. 

‘That is so,”’ continued the captain; ‘I will 
speak softly. Don’t you see? It isn’t the 
boche’s body we must kill; it is the Idea in his 
head, the Idea that blinds him to all considera- 
tions except those of his bombastic Nero, which 
makes him see virtue in murder and arson and 
slavery. For forty years his brain has been ab- 
sorbing this poison. His emperor is a Captain 
Kidd, educated, scientific and resourceful. Ed- 
ucated pirates—that is what we are fighting 
to-day. And you lock your pirates in jail 
instead of hanging them! Yes, yes; I feel 
strongly. We Frenchmen have cause. It is my 
opinion that they are laying some trap for you. 
Let us act. Let us goin to breakfast; let us eat. 
Did it ever come to you that we are a strange 
people? We still go on sleeping and eating, 
while Death goes wandering through our house. 
Be on your guard, my friend. Your country 
cannot afford to lose you.” 

Gravely Ellis locked his arm in the captain’s. 

The breakfast room at Comfort occupied 
the inclosed veranda of the southeast wing. 
When Captain Falconet sat down he counted 
fourteen, mostly young women. He sat at the 
right of Mrs. Ellis, whose figure and beauty 
were only a little less wonderful than her 
daughter’s. 

At the left ofthe hostess sat Mrs. Morton, a 
dark-eyed, pretty woman, the mother of one 
of the lieutenants. The captain, during lulls, 
invariably found his glance returning to her. 
How many times, always with failure, had he 
tried to see behind that smiling, amiable mask? 
For he was intuitively assured that it was a 
mask. It was the son’s unflagging gallantry 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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“Take the old Straw Hats out of the 


me 


Closet. Make them good as new with 


« 
COLORS OLD AND NEW 
STRAW HATS 


VERY woman's closet contains one or more straw hats that are still in 
fine condition except that they are soiled or the color has faded. Too 
good to throw away and yet they cannot be worn as they are. Let Colorite 
come to your rescue. It makes old straw hats look like new—so much so 
that your closest friends will think you have an entirely new hat. You can 
have it any color you like—just the shade to match your new dress. 


Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is water- 
proof and durable. Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Be 
sure of satisfactory results by insisting upog‘€olorite. Don’t accept imitations. 


Colorite is also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas slippers and for 


basketry. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid uponj receipt 


of 25 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


SPECIAL OFFER — 75c Value for 40c. Go to your nearest dealer. He will 


16 Colors to 
Suit Your Tastes 
Jet Black 
Dull Black 
Cardinal Red 
Yellow 
Navy Blue 
Cadet Blue 
Victory Blue 
Sage Green 
Cerise 
Burnt Straw 
Brown 
Violet 
Lavender 
Old Rose 
Gray 
Natural 


give you one of Ekin Wallick’s 50c books, ““The Attractive Home,"’ and a 25c bottle of 


Colorite for 40c. Al beautiful book in 8 colors. Tells how to arrange furniture, rugs, 
curtains, etc. How to make simple pieces of furniture at little cost, etc. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 


Makers of Economy Products to Modernize Your Home 


73 SUDBURY STREET 


Directions on each 
box for mixing to ob- 
tain ’most any de- 
sired shade. 


“Canadian Distributors : 
A.RAMSAY &SON CO. 
Montreal 


BOSTON, MASS. 





BABY’S HEALTH 
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ao. Ask your “4 
druggist for this 

nurser and nipple 

by name. J7zs¢st on tt. 


SWEI URSING EF 

-—" BOTTLE “*~ 

Easy toclean. Fills and washes 

like a tumbler. Made of best 

quality glass to stand sudden 

changes of heat and cold. Bottle 

2 inches wide at opening; gradu- 

ated; holds 8 ounces. Natural 

shape reversible nipple; pre- 

vents colic; cannot collapse; 

madeof the finest velvet yrubber. 
Your Druggist 

should have it. If not, 30c and 

his name brings bottle and nipple 

postpaid. Highly endorsed by 

doctors and nurses. 

THE YANKEE CO. 

83 Genesee St., 

Utica, N.Y. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Slee & Bryson, Architects, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Stain Your Siding 


clapboards, half-timbers, trellises, sheds 
and fences, as well as your shingles, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colorings are incomparably nicer 
than paint, and they bring out the grain of the wood 
in beautiful shadings. The “painty"’ effect spoils 
the beauty of the wood, and paint costs twice as 
much. The Stains last as long as the best paint, 
and “grow old gracefully’; and the creosote 
penetrates the wood, preserving it and making it 
less inflammable. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
eteieeteitientmmiadlt 























‘I’m saving half my 
music money, Jenny”’ 


“In these days of high-cost-of-living, 
you'll be glad to learn, Jenny, how I’ve cut 
my music bill in half. 


“I’m through paying twenty and thirty 
cents, or even. higher for standard sheet 
music! Last month I read a magazine ad- 
vertisement which said that 10c would buy 
the best music of.the world’s best writers. 
Such favorites as Godard’s ‘Butterfly 
Dance’ and ‘Fifth Waltz’, Liszt’s ‘Rigo- 
letto,’and Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Pathetique’ 
for 10c. hy pay more? 2000 classic 
standard and popular compositions for 
Drawing Room, Recreation, and Graded 











CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 221 W. 40th Street, New York City————4 


Exercises are included. The 
best of the world’s vocal 
and instrumental classics. 
Perfect phrasing, correct 
fingering. Endorsed by 
leading conservatories and 
vei ieers teachers. Large notes 
beautifully printed from 
engraved plates on full-sized paper of extra 
quality for 10c. 





“LT went to my music dealer to see if all this could 
be true. Sure enough CENTURY EDITION was 
all that the advertisement claimed it to be. You 
can’t beat CENTURY value at any price! Each 
week I buy 3 pieces of CENTURY music. In a 
year I will have a nice library of over 150 pieces at 
a trifling cost. Why don’t you start a Century 
Library, Jenny? You'll cut your music bill more 
than half and for what you now pay for expensive 
editions you can buy three times the number of 
CENTURY EDITION pieces.” 


Here area few selections picked at random 
from the CENTURY Catalog: 
Butterfly—Lavallee. 


Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 
Menuet—®Op. 14, No. 1 


— Mendelssohn. 


— Paderewski. Rustic Dance— Howell. 
Lustspiel Overture, Op. Aloha Oc, vocal— Liliuoka- 
3—Kela-Bela. lani. 


Tag Waltz—Swift. Tam O’Shanter— Warren. 
Woodland Echoes— Poet and Peasant—Suppé. 
Wyman. By Moonlight— Bendel. 
Hungarian Rhapsody Love and Flowers— Aldrich. 
(No. 2)—Liszt. Shepherd’s Dream— Heins. 
In Rank and File—Lange. 


But be sure and insist upon getting CENTURY 
EDITION. Any Century dealer will be glad to give 
you a complete Catalog free. If your dealer hasn’t 
a Century Catalog, send us his name and address. 
We will send you a Catalog free. 
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Prooman’s 


FACH POW DER, 


HE smart,chic,up-to-the-minute 
woman of today, like her dis- 
criminating sister of 30 years ago, finds 
in Freeman’s Face Powder her most 
exquisite aid in preserving the fresh 










ness and charm of youth. Freeman’s 
beautifies and produces a soft, deli- 
cious flesh tint that does not rub off. 
For a toilet requisite that delights and 
satisfies, try Freeman’s Face Powder. 


Your dealer will refund the price if 


you are not more than pleased. 
Furnished in all tints at all toilet count- 
ers, or send 4 cents in stamps for 
miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O. 
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OLIVE EYE’LO 


A PERFECT 
TOILET - SOAP 


“COULONT BE BETTER IF iT 
COST A DOLLAR A CAKE" 











How to Reduce 
Your Weight (as 


You CAN do it in a dignified, |{¥\\\\ 
simple way in the privacy of your I\ 
room and surprise your family and 
friends. 

I KNOW you can, because I've 
reduced 35,000 women from 20 to 
85 Ibs., and what I have done for so 
many I can do for you. 

Don't reduce by drugs or dict 
alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted to 
your condition. 

No woman need carry one pound 
of excess fat. It is so simple to 
weigh what you should, and you en- 
joy the process. My cheerful letters 
and your scales keep you enthused. 

I build your vitality, strengthen 
your heart and teach you how to 
stand, walk and breathe correctly, 
as I reduce you. 

Don't endure fat when it is so 
easy to reduce. 





} If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just what you 
should weigh. No charge—and I'll send you an illustrated booklet 
FREE, showing you how to stand correctly. Write me! I will re- 


spect your confidence. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 















TREO GIRDLE 


rman t PATENTED 


She All Elastic Corset 
With The Feature Strip. 


Wiecs is indispensable * 
if style with comfort is | 
to be assured. The TREO 
. GIRDLE is made entirely of | 
porous woven surgical elastic 
web, which “‘gives’’ freely to | 
every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented method of con- 

_ struction and character of material 

» used, make it equally desirable for 

: street, dancing, evening or sport 
wear. Inshortorlong lengths, white 
or flesh. Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 


CAUTION : 
The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 
ture stripof clastic above the elastic 
waist-line band, and, therefore, sup- jj 

; ports the body above and below the | 
waist-line. All similar all-elastic 
garments are simply hip confiners, 

F and NOT ELASTIC CORSETS, 
Insist upon securing the TREO 
ELASTIC GIRDLECORSET with 
theFeature Strip. [f vourdealer can- 
not supply vou, writeforFREE booklet. 
Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto } 
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e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
e ung sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 





L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The tape on the true bias with all the 


elasticity left in. Indispensable for 
quick and perfect work on lingerie, 
children’s clothing, etc. Three brands, 
“W & N”, MONARCH and METEOR. 


Three -Yard Sample FREE p 


Send name and address.-for three- 
yardsample,whiteonly. Every piece \ Wow 
has portrait of Wm. E. Wright and \W@ 

this trade mark. Address Dept. F-1. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co., Mfrs. 
315 Church Street New York 


WRIGHTS 











OU can add $5.00 or even $20.00 a week to your 
present income by acting locally as a subscription 

representative of the Curtis Publications. Let us explain 
our spare-time offer. Write to THe Curtis PuBLisHING 
Company, 245 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 














THE PRIVATE WIRE 
TO WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


toward her that gave the captain his clew. No 
son would hover about his mother in this 
ardent manner unless there was a profoundly 
happy understanding between them. 

“*Pardon!”’ exclaimed the captain, as he be- 
came conscious that Mrs. Ellis was speaking 
to. him. 

‘IT was saying, Captain, I wonder what your 
impression of this family will be when you 
leave us.” 

““Madame, you have given me the first real 
touch of happiness I have known in three 
years. You have done me an honor I shall 
never forget. I do not feel like a guest, but like 
an elder brother to all of you. So, when I find 
myself confronted by a riddle I come directly 
to you or to your distinguished husband.” 

‘*And what puzzles you this morning?” 

“Every morning, at sunrise, I find your hus- 
band out in the fields, with a hoe, like a peasant, 
he who can and does employ thousands and 
thousands to labor for him. Why?” 

Mrs. Ellis smiled. ‘‘ My husband has a very 
fine conscience. He gives all he can to the Red 
Cross, to the foreign charities; he buys all the 
bonds his capital will permit; he turns all his 
great establishments over to the Government. 
But what does all this entail? Writing his 
name on slips of paper. He finds no sense of 
sacrifice in that, no thrill. So he started this 
big war garden. For two hours each morning 
he toils there until his bones ache. It is then he 
feels that he is doing something for his country. 
All those vegetables, when they ripen, he will 
himself carry into the near-by villages and give 
them to the mothers who have given their 
sons.” 

“‘So that is it. Sacrifice; to feel it in the 
bones! Very good, madame. We have already 
won this war; what is left is a matter of detail. 
Sacrifice, from the poor in the village to the 
millionaire in his villa. Thanks.” 


BUBBLE of laughter distracted him, and 
naturally he focused his glance upon Molly 
Ellis, who sat at the center of the table, be- 
tween the two young lieutenants. They were 
feeding her alternately peaches and melon. 
She had lost a wager and she was paying it in 
this fashion. The laughter had been aroused 
by the two young soldiers’ directing their spoons 
simultaneously at her rosy mouth. 

‘*Pups!” said Winthrop across the table. 

“‘They are not pups!’’ Molly flashed back, 
her eyes kindling. 

‘““Well, doggies, then. They never had any 
table manners.” 

‘‘Sour grapes!”’ cried Lieutenant Morton. 
“You'd give a year of your life to be in my 
shoes, old stick-in-the-mud.” 

‘Well, perhaps I would—in more ways than 
one. 

The merriment on Molly’s face dissolved 
into that cold truculence which the captain had 
observed earlier that morning. He wondered 
if anyone else noticed it. 

Here Antoine entered with a small card 
tray. He stopped behind Winthrop’s chair. 
‘* A telegram for you, sir.” 

“Thanks, Andy. Will everybody excuse me 
for a moment?” 

Winthrop opened the telegram and read it. 
Captain Falconet, who was attracted by the 
slightest diversion in this wonder house, 
watched him. He saw Winthrop fold the tele- 
gramand pocketit. But asubtile change came 
into the face, a change which made it look old, 
unhappy and careworn. 

“*T saw the queerest thing last night.’’ Molly 
was speaking. ‘‘I couldn’t sleep; so I got up 
and sat on the window seat. Suddenly I saw a 
star vanish and reappear, and another.” 

“Gull, probably,” declared Lieutenant Wells. 
‘*Everybody’s seeing phantom airships. The 
fishermen are always hearing cannon at sea.” 

“But it startled me,” said Molly. “It shows 
how keyed up we all are.” 

“‘Cannon at sea,” mused Captain Falconet. 
‘“Who but the military can say whether it be 
rumor or fact? But I do not think you saw a 
gull, Miss Ellis. I have also seen the vanishing 
stars. But no gull at sea would cause that, if I 
could not distinctly see the gull.” 

““Then you think I saw an airship?” 

‘“Why not? Two or three thousand feet up, 
beyond hearing, beyond ordinary vision, 
when there is no moonshine to paint its wings. 
Vanishing stars; it is all very simple. Doubt- 
less what you saw was some hardy-souled 
countryman returning to his aviation field.” 

“What time was this, Molly?” asked her 
father. 

“Somewhere near four.” 

“Did you hear anything fall in my study?” 

“Yes. What was it?” 

“T worked until late. Didn’t know but I 
might have waked you up. Captain, we go into 
town at nine-thirty.” 

“IT am always ready.” 


Vase eeor did not follow the others into 
the living room. Instead he crossed the 
entire house to a room in the west wing. Ellis 
called it his chart house. An enthusiastic 
yachtsman, he had rigged up this room like a 
sailor’s cabin. The walls were covered with 
sounding charts. There was not a foot of the 
Long Island coast that was not registered here. 
Winthrop closed the door softly and sat down. 
He reread the telegram: 


Between five and six Park Plaza entrance Reg- 
ular appointment changed Do not fail 


He twisted the yellow sheet into a taper, ap- 
plied a match and carried the burning paper to 
the fireplace. He took the tongs and scattered 
the charred bits among the wood ashes. Then 
he returned to his chair and, with his chin in 
his palms and his elbows on his knees, gazed 
seaward. 
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This Pretty Little Hat—75c 


Is Royal Society Package Outfit No. 
742. It is of fine ribbed white piqué, 
of exceptional quality and design 
—for a child of from one to two years. 


Existing conditions are bringing women 
closer and closer to the fact, that the diver- 
sions of the past must be replaced by those 
more useful and practical. 


Art Needlework, as both a pleasant and 
profitable pastime, will be foremost—for 
nothing affords such a variety of interests 
to women of taste and refinement as that 
of her own hand needlework, and no other 
method of purchase offers so great a con- 
venience in the saving of time, and in the 
assurance of quality and value, as 


ROYAL soclETy 


EMBROIDERY 


which contain the necessary materials for 
the completion of useful and practical Hand 
Embroidered Articles. 


These Package Outfits, with the established 
Royal Society Trademark, guarantee the 
finest materials, the correct floss to properly 
execute the individual designs—and every 
package is labeled with an illustration of 
just how the finished article will look. 


The time and energy saved going from 
counter to counter selecting flosses, items 
to be embroidered, étc.—is only one of the 
many advantages of Royal Society Pack- 
age Outfits— 25c to $2.00 inthe United States. 


Send for Circular of New Designs 
Embroidery and Crochet Cottons—Celesta. 


The Washable Artificial Silk, Six-Ply Knit- 
ting Floss—Cordichet—Stamped Linens, etc. 


For Sale by Dealers Gverywhere 


H. E. VERRAN CO,., Inc. 
Union Square West New York 
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PERFUMES 


COLGATE 
& CO. 





A faint breath of fragrance, 
a delicate suggestion of the 
grace and refinement of 
rare flowers, a subtle ex- 
pression of personality ,— 
that is the artistic use of 
perfume. And such use is 
the immemorial privilege 
and delight of woman. 


The Famous Test 


made impartially by 200,000 
women proved the superiority 
of Colgate’s to the foreign 
perfumes. Send 2 cents for 
full details and Test Material 
so you, too, can make the test. 
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COLGATE ¢ CO. 
Dept. H. 
199 Fulton St. 


New York 
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Corn Meal Muffins— 


A Delicious, Inexpensive Addition 
to Your Menu 

Corn meal enables you to vary your 
menus, is economical and _nutritious— 
and its use will conserve the supply of 
wheat and other grains. 

Corn meal muffins can be baked easily 
and quickly in the 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Muffin Pan 
This recipe pa a wees a a crusty, 


One pt. corn meal 
One-half pt. flour 
Two tablespoons sugar 


Two teaspoons baking powder 
One teaspoon salt 
One egg 
Mix ingredients together, soften with milk and 
bake in ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Muffin Pans. 
Baked in a “‘Wear-Ever’” Shallow Cake Pan, 
this recipe makes an excellent corn pone also. 


HA 


they require less fuel and no grease—cannot rust, 
= outlast several ordinary utensils and are easy to 
= keep clean. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘“‘Wear-Ever’”’ 


“‘Wear-Ever” Pans save you money because = 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, New 
Kensington, Pa., or (if you live in Canada) Northern 
Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Send, prepaid, a 

— 1 qt. “Wear-Ever” Stewpan. 
— in stamps—to be refunded if not satisfied. 
- Offer good until April 20, 1918, only. 





Name——___—— ———___—_—- 


Address———__—. 
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tn. 


Enclosed is 30c. = 
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oY Saves Ice— 
Saves Food— 
Protects Health 


That’s why you should have a Monroe in 
your home. It will positively cut ice-bills one- 
third or more — keep the family food pure 
and wholesome and greatly aid the housewife 
in the most important, patriotic work of 
Food Conservation. 


MMONROE 


PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refrig- 
erator that will earn its price several times 
over in savings on od bills, food waste, repair 
bills, time and la Endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute and National House- 
wives League. Famous for its beautiful 
snow-white food compartments of one piece, 
genuine Solid Porcelain Ware, over an inch 
thick, with full rounded corners. No cracks 
or crevices to harbor dirt, germs or decaying 
food. They are clean and Stay clean. 
Not Sold in Stores— (A688) 
Shipped Direct from 
Factory—Freight 
Prepaid— Monthly 
Payments if Desired. 

Thenew Monroe book 
tells how easy it is to 
secure a Monroe for 





your home. 
on request! 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
73 Benson Street 
Lockland Ohio 


Write For This Book Today 


Sent free, 
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SS 100.00 A WEEK isthe amount an energetic 


woman can earn by rep- 
resenting our three pote locally. Proportionately 


good pay for spare-time work. For details address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 250 Independence Sq. Phila. Pa. 








THE COME BACK 
OF OLD DAD LANE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


later that he had been without proper food for 
days, and when the manager of the circus offered 
him a dollar to help get the tent fixed and the 
signs up, Mr. Lane accepted the offer. 

He worked all day and, when he had fin- 
ished, the lean scoundrel in charge of the outfit 
gave him, instead of the dollar he had prom- 
ised, two fifty-cent tickets to the evening per- 
formance. At least he offered them. 

When the manager offered him the tickets 
Mr. Lane put out his hand as if he would ac- 
cept them, then he hesitated and smiled like a 
child. He took off his hat and looked upward 
at the roof of the big tent; then, stili smiling, 
as if someone had said something very nice 
to him, he straightened his back, turned and 
walked out of the big circus tent. 

“‘Here’s yer tickets!’’ shouted the manager. 

But Mr. Lane didn’t hear him. He walked 
on across Joe Priestley’s field and up the road 
to the town. Still smiling, he walked up Depot 
Street till he came to William Kenyon’s tailor 
shop. He walked right in and marched up to 
Mr. Kenyon, who was sitting at the desk. 
“How many suits of clothes have you made 
for me, William?” he said quietly. 

‘Why, hundreds,” answered the tailor. 

“Did I pay you for them?” asked Mr. Lane. 

“Why, yes,” replied Mr. Kenyon. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lane, “I want a suit 
now—at once. I want a splendid suit, a suit like 
I used to wear. I want it quickly.” 

Mr. Kenyon was so surprised that he could 
hardly speak. He thought at first that Mr. 
Lane had come into some money, but he soon 
found out that this was not so. 

“*You will have to charge it,’”’ said Mr. Lane 
quietly, speaking much as he used to speak 
when he was the owner of the Lane Block. 
‘Charge it to me.” 

Mr. Kenyon was so amazed that he said: 
“Certainly, Mr. Lane. Certainly.” 


HE tailor had a walking suit that fitted 
splendidly, but before putting it on Mr. 
Lane went across the street to Caddy’s barber 
shop and had a bath, a hair cut and a shave. 
When he got up to leave the shop he said to 
Caddy, speaking softly: ‘‘Charge it to me.” 
Caddy blinked and came from behind the 
counter. “I’d sooner you’d pay now,”’ he said. 
Mr. Lane looked at him for a moment; then 
he said: ‘‘Caddy, will you send one of your 
men over with me to Mr. William Kenyon’s? 
You will be paid immediately, but I will never 
come in your shop again.” 

Caddy, who was a cheap, bullying kind of 
person, sent one of his barbers across the street 
to the tailor’s with Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lane 
spoke to Mr. Kenyon. 

‘“‘William,” he said, ‘‘will you please pay 
Caddy’s bill for me and add it to what I owe 
you? Caddy is afraid to trust me for a dollar 
and sixty-five cents.” 

He walked out of the shop and strolled along 
Depot Street, while everybody he met stood 
and stared at him like as if he was a person 
who had come back from the grave. A lot of 
people spoke to him, people who had passed 
him by for years, and he spoke to them as if he 
did not know how they had ignored him. A 
wave of curiosity traveled with him, and every 
person was asking his neighbor what had hap- 
pened. No other suit of clothes that Mr. 
William Kenyon ever sold created half the 
commotion as the suit he sold to Mr. Lane. 

He turned through the arcade in the middle 
of the Lane Block, and walked up Grand 
Avenue till he came to Barbour’s place. He 
stopped there and stood for a while outside. 

John Barbour is a real-estate agent in our 
town, and he was a very capable person before 
he began to drink. Then he lost his grip and 
business slipped away from him because he was 
unable to talk to prospective customers. Every 
day he drank harder, and those people who 
have a habit of seeing the worst side of the fu- 
ture always shook their heads when they saw 
John Barbour upon the street. 

He was sober on the evening Mr. 
stepped into his place of business. Sober and 
rather pessimistic. ‘Hello, Lane,” he said. 
“Why, I didn’t know you for a minute.’ 

Mr. Lane smiled as Barbour’s piggy eyes 
glanced at the walking suit; then he took a 
chair and sat down behind the little counter. 
‘How is business, Barbour?” he asked. 

“Rotten,” cried the real-estate man. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely rotten. I haven’t made a sale in a month. 
Looked at my books yesterday and the figures 
sobered me. I’ve lost money on the year, lost 
hundreds. Got bit with that marsh property, 
and I’m wondering how long I can hold out.” 


Lane 


ARBOUR,” said Mr. Lane, “I walked 

along Depot Street to-night looking for a 
business that would offer me the best chances 
to come back. One or two interested me, but 
there was something against them that sent 
me farther. Now I’ve come to the end of my 
journey.” 

““What do you mean?” cried Barbour. 

“‘T mean,” said Mr. Lane, “that your busi- 
ness has gone to the dogs because you neglect 
it. You want a partner, and I propose that 
to-morrow morning we put up a sign reading 
‘Barbour & Lane.’” 

Barbour took a seat and looked Mr. Lane 
over for about five minutes before he spoke. 
He looked at his face and his clothes, at his 
shoes and gloves, then he blurted out: “Lane, 
what’s happened?” 

“IT want to come back,” said Mr. Lane. 

‘““Why? There’s some reason, some big rea- 
son, behind this. You’ re not a bum turning 
over a new leaf; you’ve got the look of a man 
who’s already cornered the town.” 

“Ts it a deal?”’ asked Mr. Lane. 

Barbour picked up the telephone on his desk 
and called Will Hammond, the sign writer. 
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Buy for Appearance —Buy for Durability 
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to top possible only with proper 


And wear-point reinforcement doubles 
Heels and toes re- 
inforced, soles double, heels high-spliced, 
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duced to give you longer service, better 
value, greater satisfaction. 

Black Cat has woven into every pair of 
hose for men, women or children the re- 
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a: O, it isn’t new, I’ve worn it the trouble and expense of renewing | 
since the beginning of the your transparent sleeves. In white, ‘ 
season. I find by using the White flesh or black—all shapes and sizes 


Clover Dress Shields, my blouses 
last about twice as long—and they 
stay so fresh and new looking! 

White Clover Dress Shields are so 
pliable they fit the curve of the arm 
in perfect comfort. They save you 


L THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. 


—various weights from sheer silk to 
heavier material, and they cost no 
more than ordinary dress shields. 

If you do not find in your city a Ti 
representative line of White Clover 
Dress Shields, write for Booklet 6-A. 
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RUBENS & 
MARBLE, Inc. 





There Are 
No “Ill Winds” 
For Babies That Wear the Rubens 


ITTLE folks revel in the bluster of windy March if you 
give them the protection of the Rubens. Double- 
lapped in front over chest and stomach—fitting little 

bodies snugly—baby is insured warmth and comfort by 


Rubens Infant Shirt 


Other Rubens features important to 
both babies and mother are the simple 
adjustable coat shape and absence of 
buttons that makes dressing easy. 


All sizes —from the first tiny shirt 
up. Materials are cotton, half wool, 
wool, silk; also silk and wool. 


Acardof Rubens Paper Dolls comes 








with every shirt—a delight to every 
kiddie old enough to ‘‘cut out.” 


We make Two-But ton Union Suits, 
“Rubens Style,” for children up to 10 
years, in cotton, merino and all wool. 


Write us for pictures and prices if 
your dealer can’t give you RUBENS, 
and we will supply you. direct. 





20 N. Market 
Street, Chicago 


‘Be Sure 
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THE COME BACK 
OF OLD DAD LANE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


“Will,” he said, “I want you to send a man 
up here first thing to-morrow morning to 
change my sign. I’ve taken a partner.” 

On the day following I came in on the four- 
twenty from Haddonville, and I met Mr. Lane 
just outside the depot. “ Hello, Billy,” he said. 
“I’m glad to see you, because you will be the 
first to congratulate me on putting over a little 
deal. Barbour & Lane have just sold that 
vacant lot near Barrett’s drug store.” 

I nearly cried. It was splendid to see him, 
dressed up just the same as I remembered him 
years before when he came down by Headley’s 
Emporium at eight forty-five every morning. 

“Billy,” he said, ‘‘you’re pleased, I know.” 

. Why, Mr. Lane!” I cried. And then I 
couldn’t say any more because a lump came 
up in my throat and nearly choked me. 

I went home and told mother, and we talked 
over it for a long, long while. It was an almost 
miraculous happening. Mother laid down her 
knitting when it came bedtime and she looked 
at me through her glasses. ‘“ Billy,”’ she said, 
“there’s something behind the change that 
you and I don’t understand. He’s found out 
something. The Almighty has put a ray of 
light into his mind so that he has seen a great 
truth; and, Billy, I wish every man in the 
world who, like Mr. Lane, has slipped and 
gone under in the battle, could see the truth as 
he has seen it.” 


R. LANE went forging ahead. From the 

moment he put his name up over Bar- 
bour’s shop the business started to boom. Peo- 
ple wanted to see Mr. Lane in his new clothes. 
They wanted to see what he would say, so 
they took their business there. 

Barbour knew he had done a good stroke of 
business that evening he telephoned Will Ham- 
mond to alter the sign to “‘ Barbour & Lane.”’ 
He walked around with smiles all over his 
round face, and when anyone came in to speak 
to him about business he would say: ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to my partner, Mr. Lane. He 
knows real estate from A to Z. He’s got the 
eye for bargains. Built the Lane Block, you 
know.” In twelve months Barbour and Lane 
were swinging four-fifths of the real-estate 
deals of the town. 

At the end of the second year Mr. Lane put 
over the big deal with the Laurel Chemical 
Works. The strip of marshland that Barbour 
told Mr. Lane about on the day he joined the 
firm was unsalable, and Barbour offered Mr. 
Lane a half interest in it for some trifling sum. 
Mr. Lane took it and tried hard to sell it, but 
no one wanted the place. 

Then one day, as Mr. Lane sat in his office, a 
stranger stepped in and came up to the desk to 
ask some questions. He was a big well-dressed 
man, and the moment Mr. Lane saw him he 
sprang to his feet, pushed Eddie Morris, the 
counter clerk, aside and bowed to the visitor. 

“Good morning, Mr. Laurel,’’ he said. 

The stranger looked at Mr. Lane, a little be- 
wildered at being recognized; then he said: 
“How do you know my name? I’ve never been 
here in this town before.” 

“I saw your photograph in a magazine some 
years back,’”’ answered Mr. Lane, ‘‘and the 
moment you came in I recognized you. You’re 
Mr. Laurel, of the Laurel Chemical Works.”’ 

The stranger laughed. ‘‘That’s wonderful;”’ 
he said. “‘I am Mr. Laurel. I intended to call 
myself Brown or Smith, but as you’ve recog- 
nized me from my photograph I’m going to 
own up. I’m here to ask questions about a 
possible factory site, so you can talk if you 


‘know of any.” 


R. LAUREL spent the day with Mr. Lane, 

and also the next day; then a rumor went 
around the town that the new branch of the 
Laurel Chemical Works would be located on 
the strip of marshland that was owned by Bar- 
bour & Lane. I don’t know how much Mr. 
Lane made on the deal, but it must have been 
a great amount of money. And it was all 
through Mr. Lane’s recognizing Mr. Laurel 
when he came in the door. 

‘“‘Billy,” said Mr. Lane to me at the depot 
when the deal was closed, ‘“‘you brought that 
piece of good luck to me.” 

“Me?” I said. ‘‘How?” 

“His picture was in one of the magazines 
you threw me from the train when you were a 
newsboy,” said Mr. Lane. ‘I pasted some of 
the leaves against the wall to keep the wind 
out; so I must have been looking at the picture 
of Philip A. Laurel for about nine years. No 
wonder I knew him when he came in the door.” 

The next year was a wonder year for Bar- 
bour & Lane. They put over a score of big 
deals, and then Mr. Lane performed a miracle. 
There was a financial flurry and Mr. Pratt and 
Mr. Tancred threw the Lane Block into the 
market. Barbour & Lane bid for it and they 


got it; at least, Mr. Lane did, for it was his , 


money alone that bought the buildings upon 
which his name had stood all the years he lived 
in the shack down by the railway bridge. 

Horace Kenyon, a son of Mr. William Ken- 
yon, the tailor, met me on the street the day 
after the big sale. Horace was president of the 
Young Men’s Business Club, of which I was 
a member. “ Billy,’ he said, “I was thinking 
we might get Mr. Lane to address the club. 
Do you think we could? It would be a wonder- 
ful thing if we could get him to come and give 
an informal talk some evening.” 

“We'll ask him now,” I said. “Come along.” 

Mr. Lane smiled at us when we told him 
what we wanted him to do; then he put a 
hand on my shoulder and a hand on Horace’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I’ll come and do it,” he said. “T’ll 
come and do it because you two boys have 
asked me.” 

It was a Saturday evening when Mr. Lane 
came to the club. The place was crowded, and 
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A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE COME BACK 
OF OLD DAD LANE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


when he came into the room there was a rush 
of young men who wished to shake hands with 
him. Horace Kenyon led him up to a little 
platform, and when the cheering had stopped 
*he just said “Mr. Lane,” and John Henry 
Lane smiled down at us and began to speak 
slowly and clearly, without any gestures or 
flourishes. 

No one took down that speech, so I cannot 
record it verbatim. He began by speaking of 
young men and the equipment they should 
possess for the battle of life. He gave us good 
sound advice and we listened carefully; then, 
after he had been speaking for about thirty 
minutes, he took a step forward and, lowering 
his voice a little he said: ‘‘To-night I’ve got a 
desire to tell all you boys who have known me 
for years something about—well, about what 
some people call ‘The Come Back of Old Dad 
Lane.’”? He smiled when he said that, and for 
a long minute he stood without speaking, look- 
ing down at us, his gaze traveling from one to 
another. No one moved. 

“Fellows,” he said, “every one of you is 
buoyed up by the belief of someone else—a 
mother, a father, a sister, a brother, a sweet- 
heart or a wife. Their belief in you serves as a 
rudder that keeps you on a straight course. It 
helps you to dodge the rocks, it keeps your 
bows on when gales strike you, and by its help 
you get into port through the crooked channels 
where thousands go to pieces. I am old and [ 
know. I—I understand what a great help it is 
to a man or a woman to have behind them a 
pillow of belief, placed there by one who loves 
them and against which they can rest when the 
fight is hard.” 


E PAUSED and rubbed his forehead with 

a lean, nervous hand; then he went on, his 
voice very low: “I hada pillow such as I speak 
of, but one day—one day it was snatched away 
from me and, boys, when I wanted to lean back 
and rest for a moment there was nothing to rest 
against. Do you understand? There was a 
great emptiness and I grew afraid. I fell back 
and back till I—till I became ‘Old Dad Lane,’ 
who lived in a shack! 

“T might have died in that shack if I had 
not made a great discovery, a discovery about 
which I am going to tell you. 

‘“‘Vears and years ago, when my pillow of be- 
lief, my little wife, went away to a summer re- 
sort, my business would keep me here so that I 
would not be able to join her till days or weeks 
later. During that time I knew that she would 
be picturing my arrival, talking about me to 
other ladies, thinking how I would look walk- 
ing up the steps to the piazza where the guests, 
who had heard from my wife about me, would 
be sitting. My wife was so proud of me; so—so 
proud of me! She thought there was no one 
like me, and when I did arrive, she had one wel- 
coming remark that was always the same— 
always the same. She would rush down the 
steps and clutch my arm and look up at me 
with her big, blue eyes and she would say, 
‘How splendid you look, John’; and I would 
blush and laugh and say: ‘Honest, Nelly? 
Honest? Do I?’ 

“‘ Boys, we are built up by the ‘ How splendid 
you look’ remarks of those we love. I know. 
Dear God, I know! When [I listened for those 
words and couldn’t hear them and thought I 
would never, never hear them, God help me, 
I became a coward and ran! I ran from the 
fight, ran till I hid myself in a shack. 

“‘Then something happened. When I was a 
boy of ten a circus came to our town and I 
helped to fix up the signs and haul on the ropes 
like I did for the St. Maurice & Barrington Cir- 
cus that came down to Joe Priestley’s field 
three years ago. Only at that first circus I did 
twice the work of the other boys because I 
wanted two tickets. 

““Two tickets! I got them, and Nelly—my 
Nelly—when she saw them in my hand, said 
what she said to me a thousand times after- 
ward: ‘How splendid you look, John.’ And 
I—I said: ‘Honest, Nelly? Honest? DoI?’” 


“WMOYS, that manager of the St. Maurice & 

Barrington Circus gave me, instead of the 
dollar he promised me, two tickets, and when 
he held them in front of me I thought I saw— 
I thought I saw my Nelly, my Nelly of long 
ago, looking at me and saying, ‘ How splendid 
you look, John,’ just as she used to do—just as 
she used to do. 

“T got afraid then. Do you know why? I 
realized a great truth, a great, great truth. 
I felt that Nelly would say those words to me 
again. She had gone in front of me, as she 
used to go to the sea and the mountains, but— 
but she would be waiting to greet me as she 
always waited, her blue eyes shining, her hands 
outstretched, and the old greeting on her lips. 

“ And—and I thought as I stood in that cir- 
cus tent, how dreadful it would be if I came to 
Nelly as a hobo, as an outcast, as ‘Old Dad 
Lane!’ I was horrified at the thought, fearful 
lest I might die before I had made good; so I 
fought to win back my position, my pride, the 
respect of my fellowmen, so that she would be 
able to greet me as of old and say: ‘ How splen- 
did you look, John! How splendid!” 

He paused and looked out over the room. 
His voice shook the least bit, but he straight- 
ened his shoulders and stood very erect in a 
sort of proud humility. ‘“‘ Well, fellows, you 
don’t know what it’s meant to me to come here 
to-night. Your faith and interest in me are go- 
ing to help me a great deal. I want you to re- 
member, if you are ever discouraged, that each 
one of us has someone who .believes in him 
through thick and thin. It’s that belief and 
love and faith that makes all things possible.” 

Mr. Lane sat down. He didn’t seem to hear 
the outburst of applause the boys gave him. 
I could see his lips moving slightly, and I have 
always imagined he was whispering to himself: 
“Honest, Nelly? Honest? Do I?” 
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Colgate’s Charmis Cold Cream 

Sor Cleansing and Nightly Massage 
Before retiring, cleanse your skin with 
this smooth, carefully compounded cold 
cream. It helps to restore the normal 
pliancy and smoothness of your skin 
when that “drawn” feeling is caused by 
outdoor exposure or the drying action 
of over-heated houses. 


If already you do not know the cleanliness, 
comfort and charm of Colgate’s Charmis 
Cold Cream, jot down a note to get a jar 
or tube the next time you are shopping. 
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Colgate’s Mirage Cream 


Before going out-of-doors, safeguard 
your complexion against the breeze- 
blown dust, and the chapping action of 
roughening winds. Colgate’s Mirage, 
a ““greaseless” vanishing Cream, keeps 
the skin clean, soft and attractive. 
Quickly absorbed, it leaves the face 
free of all “shine.” 


Many women choose Mirage Cream 
simply because it serves so well before 
using the powder puff. 

Both are Colgate in Quality—ask your dealer the price. Sold in jars 

and tubes. A trial tube of either cream will be sent for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.H 199 


FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
— Lasting, refined. 

















All boys and girls 
are problems 


If you have either, you know that quite 
well. But do you know that it is chiefly 
a problem of getting them interested in 
something? Try the influence of St. 
Nicholas Magazine. Subscribe to it for 
a year and watch your girl or boy take 
to it as a loved companion. Watch its 
effect in arousing interest and ambition. 
Noté how it develops talent and taste for 
good, clean, wholesome reading. You'll 
see St. Nicholas watched for and wel- 
comed every month with eagerness. 


St. Nicholas has been a friend of the 
family in the best class of American 
homes for 44 years. You cannot afford 
to let your children grow up without St. 
Nicholas. If you have a girl or boy over 
10 and under 18 years, subscribe for this 
magazine now. The cost is but $3 per 
year—less than a cent a day. Send check 
or money order to 


ST NICHOLAS 


Sor boys and girls 
Room 1211, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Now Every Woman 
Food and Fuel With a Rapid 


i is positively necessary to save food and fuel nowadays. And 
everybody agrees that a good Fireless Cooker is the best economy. 







FIRELESS COOKER 


suited in the Rapid Line. Styles and 
sizes vary from this large, 3-compart- 
ment cooker to a small one-hole 
model at a price lower than you ever 
dreamed possible in a cooker of the 


Order NOW. Direct from factory. 
30 days’ free trial. | guarantee to 
suit you or return your money. Roasts meats, 
bakes cakes, pies, vegetables—everything, and it 
keeps in all the flavor. Cheap cuts and coarse 
vegetables are delicious cooked the Rapid Way. 
Write for book and get my low direct factory price. 
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y PHILIPSBORN 
papain Today! 


Get ready for Easter! 
Philipsborn’s wonderful 236- 
page BOOK OF EASTER FASH- 
ONS approved byMrs. Vernon Castle, 
now ready. Offers an immense vari- 
ety of up-to-the-minute Spring Styles 
at sensational money-saving prices. 
Send for FREE BOOK today. 


A WONDER VALUE 
Brocaded Tussah $ 88 
Silk Dress -only Sp 


1X6607—This 
Marvelous Value is 

a tribute to Phil-, Ze 
ipsborn’s Mer- 
chandising Su- 
premacy. The mate- 
rial is. richest brocaded 
Tussah silk. Skirt has the 
straight, but amply nef 
lines decreed by Fash- 
ion, with soft 
gathers laid under / 
alfaround, self- 
material girdle. 
Blouse. model 
waist, with styl- 
ish frills. Set 
off with large 
pearl but- 4@& 
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lincollar " 

in deep 
points 
completes \iee 
this charm- 
ing model. 


Ourveryspe- 
cial price, / 


$4.88 


Colors: 
Copen- 
hagen 
or navy 
blue. 
Sizes: 
Bust 32to 
44. Skirt 
length 39 
to 41 ins, 
Same 
style for 
Misses 
and 
Small 
Women, 
Sizes: 
Bust 32 
to 38. 
Ages 14 
to20yrs. 
Skirt 
length Em 
36 to 39 
ins. 


Price—$4.88 Prepaid, © 
See the Values! 


Wash Dresses - - - 98c up 
Cloth Skirts - - - $198 up 
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and thousands more in big free book. 


\ MONEY BACK 
If Not Satisfied 













































































There’ s Almost Nothing it Cannot Accomplish 


HEAMWORK, communities pull- 
ing together toward one great ob- 
ject—first the production and 
then the conservation of food, 
neighborhoods organizing and 
coéperating for the good of the 
community—this more than 
anything else helped to make 
last: summer the greatest agricultural year in 
our history. 

If a farmer tells you he obeyed Uncle Sam’s 
call last summer and produced more food than 
usual, but at harvest-time found it rotting on 
the ground because nobody helped him to mar- 
ket or conserve it—ask him about his neighbor- 
hood club. Was his community at sixes and 
sevens—or didn’t it get together? If this was 
true last summer, then that community can 
profit this year by last year’s mistakes. It can 
get together at once, organize now and organize 
right. It can show by teamwork this year what 
acommunityreally can dowhenall pull together. 

In Wichita, Kansas, the Mother and Daugh- 
ter Canning Club found that, with all the in- 
creased production in its community, it seemed 
to be unable to get fresh vegetables to can. 
So a committee of five was appointed, to put 
consumers and producers in touch with each 
other. The committee gave its time and labor 
free from nine to twelve on Friday of each week. 
It compiled a list of community consumers and 
producers. 

Wherever a producer found a surplus of vege- 
tables on his hands he telephoned to the com- 
mittee headquarters and the committee put him 
in touch with someone who was looking for that 
very fruit or vegetable; so that eventually 
everybody’s garden stuff got into somebody’s 
cans. Mrs. J. A. Stokely, of Wichita, Kansas, 
who was chairman of the market, said: 

“During one week we sold a woman fifty-two 
bushels of peas. During the plum season we 
disposed of over three hundred bushels of sand 
plums. In one day we handled two thousand 
pounds of rhubarb, selling it to our canning-club 
members for two cents a pound in ten-pound 
lots. We made no attempt to set prices—that 
was arranged between the producer and con- 
sumer as they saw fit; we simply put them in 
touch with each other.” 





T CALDWELL, Idaho, when apples might 
have rotted on the ground the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Methodist Church banded to- 
gether and picked them, giving its earnings to 
the church building fund. On the first two 
picking days twenty members earned $42. And 
before the end of the apple harvest $125 was 
added to the church building fund. 

The Boisé Valley, in Idaho, was threatened 
with financial disaster through the loss of the 
mature crops, when the children of the com- 
munity came to the rescue. Mr. Hoke, school 
agricultural supervisor at Boisé, organized over 
five hundred children into teams of ten and sent 
them out through the valley in accordance with 
the instructions of the State Farm Markets 
Bureau. More than 267 tons of prunes were 
gathered and 146 tons packed by these youth- 
ful workers. Seventy-five carloads of apples 
were picked. The boys earned as much as $2.50 
a day and the girls $1.80 at apple picking. 
During the fourteen days of the prune harvest 
$2741.80 wasearned. 

At Williamsport, 


has been active all winter in furthering its 
propaganda and will start at the beginning of 
this summer with renewed vigor in the work and 
confidence in the results. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the town of 
Scarsdale, New York, a community farm, con- 
sisting of 163 stockholders and stock amounting 
to $2940, was organized. Thirty acres of land 
in the center of the town was given to the 
enterprise and a practical farmer who should 
give all his time from planting to harvest was 
engaged as superintendent. The farm labor was 
drawn from the men, women and children of 
the town. 


HE organization consisted of a president, a 
secretary and treasurer, a general mana- 
ger, a chairman of. the house committee and a 
superintendent. A committee of nine supervi- 
sors was formed to 
oversee the work 


string beans; about 1350 bushels of potatoes, 
beets, carrots, cabbage, rutabagas, turnips, sal- 
sify and field corn. Financially, the farm came 
out $5 ahead. 

Stockholders—with the exception of a few 
generous ones who gave their stock and a few 
who were paid in money—and workers were 
paid in produce at the prevailing wholesale 
prices. Other sales of the produce were readily 
made at retail prices. 

There were sixty-five women volunteer work- 
ers and 129 different farm workers. The sum of 
the workers’ cards on September first was $318; 
$29.40 was the largest amount earned by one 
worker up to that date. 

On September twentieth a notice was sent to 
all stockholders and workers requesting them to 
indicate on the inclosed post cards the kind and 
quantity of vegetables they desired to have 
apply to their ac- 
counts.. The re- 





of the children. In 





order to find out 
just how many 
workers in the 
community would 
help, the following 
questions were 
sent broadcast: 


If you are inter- 
ested in the Com- 
munity Farm or 
desire advice or as- 
sistance incultivat- 
ing new land for 
raising winter- 
keeping vegetables, 
fill out the inclosed 
form and forward 
to Mr. Stephen B. 
Fish, Secretary and 








turn post cards 
were catalogued, 
the prices and 
the quantities ad- . 
justed to the 
shares, anda 
small charge was 
added for barrels 
and delivery if de- 
livery of the veg- 
etables was 
desired. 





HILE the 
country 
communities have 
been busy helping 
each other to har- 








Treasurer, Scars- 
dale, New York 


(check one or more . A Community Storehouse for Sweet Potatoes 


items): 


1. I will cultivate my own garden. 

2. I will cultivate a plot of idle land in my neigh- 
borhood. 

3. I will help cultivate the Community Farm under 
expert supervision. 

4. I hereby subscribe for...... shares of the Com- 
munity Farm at $10 a share. 

Each day the superintendent chalked on a 
slate the kind of workers needed. From the 
card-catalogue list the office manager or general 
manager selected and telephoned to suitable 
ones. 

Each worker, on presenting himself at the 
office, received a slip with his name, the date 
and the time of beginning work. The supervisor 
set him or her at work in the field and, when 
the worker was ready to quit work at night, the 
slip was marked by the supervisor with the time 
of leaving. 

The workers were graded A, B, C and D, the 
men being paid twenty-five cents an hour, the 
women twenty and the children fifteen and 
ten, according to their age. 

This card the worker presented at the office. 
Two time cards were punched: a yellow one, 
given to the worker; a blue one, filed away in 
the office for reference. 


HE needs of Scarsdale and the neighboring 
communities made it necessary for “the 
farm”’ to expand its activities. Accordingly an 


vest their crops 
and market their 
produce, the peo- 
ple of towns and 
cities have been trying to bring the farmer into 
their midst through the community market. 
At Lancaster and Scranton, Pennsylvania; at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Seattle, Washington; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and many other towns, curb markets, where the 
farmer is allowed for a small fee to back up his 
wagon and sell his product direct to the con- 
sumer, have been established. In some cases 
they have been organized under the auspices of 
the Housewives’ League, in others under the 
local state food administration, while in some 
cities the regular market commissioner estab- 
lished and took charge of them. 

Although the primary purpose of these mar- 
kets is to bring farmer and consumer together, 
thereby disposing of food which might other- 
wise go to waste, the prices in most places are 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent lower than in the 
average grocery store. 

In Newark, New Jersey, a unique but suc- 
cessful experiment was organized by the local 
board of education. At the suggestion of Miss 
Mary E. Canfield, supervisor of the domestic 
science work, the board of education appropri- 
ated $5000 for the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of food in Newark. Under the instruction 
of the gardening teacher vacant lots were cul- 
tivated by the school children, the produce 
taken to the high school and canned or dried by 
volunteer workers 
under supervision. 





Pennsylvania, busi- 
ness men and arti- 
sans, glad to get out 
into the country 
over the week-ends, 
helpedto harvest the 
crops. Here, under 
the supervision of 
Mr. L. J. Fish, of 
the State Employ- 
ment Bureau’s local 
zone, thirty-eight 
men cut forty acres 
and husked 125 
bushels of corn. 
Each man received 
$2.50 for his services, 
and the following 
week-end eighty 
men volunteered. 
The result was 
twelve acres of cut 
corn, 1800 bushels 








Each worker was 
paid by a ticket that 
was redeemable the 
following winter by 
jars of canned and 
preserved or dried 
food. 

Thus the people of 
the city volunteering 
their services in the 
time of plenty can 
literally feed them- * 
selves the following 
winter when prices 
soar. 


N NEW YORK 

City, as in many 
other big cities, every 
week tons of food 
spoiled in transpor- 
tation is dumped 
into the river from 








husked, 5000 bushels 
hauled in from the 
field, together with 
nine loads of buck- 
wheat. Besides helping to harvest the crops in 
this manner, a food exchange was organized at 
Williamsport, under the direction of Mrs. John 
G. Reading and Mrs. H. C. McCormick, of the 
Committee of Public Safety for Lycoming 
County. ._The plan was to help the women can, 
dry or preserve every ounce of their surplus prod- 
uce, or, to sell their preduct for them to some- 
body else who wanted to “‘ put it up.” 


CANNERY was established in Williams- 
port and telephones and automobiles were 

kept busy bringing in thesurplus products. Cans 
and equipment were purchased in wholesale lots. 
Altogether over 1000 jars of produce were han- 
dled and several bushels of corn dried. Every 
single can filled and bushel of dried produce 
represented what might otherwise have gone to 
waste. The food thus saved was sold from the 
cannery to outsiders at a slight profit, the money 
being kept to help in the work this year; but the 
greatest thing accomplished was the organiza- 
tion of the community—an organization which 





the Produce Raised in the School Gardens 


information bureau was established. Demon- 
strations of canning and dehydrating were given 
in the high school. Recipes were asked for and 
exchanged. Glass jars were bought in gross, 
and resold at moderate prices to the women 
of the town, when the retail market price had 
become prohibitive. 

To eliminate waste in the home gardens, 
the Community Farm started an exchange or 
market where all surplus fruits and vegetables 
could be bought and disposed of cheaply, the 
farm taking a ten per cent commission to defray 
office expenses. Thus the families which had no 
gardens were connected with those which had 
an oversupply. Any surplus that could not be 
disposed of by this means was given to the 
nearest hospital. 

An accurate account kept of everything 
proves that the results of this experiment in 
community farming were very satisfying. The 
crops harvested were as follows: 230 bushels of 
round white onions; 13,263 ears of sweet corn; 
about 50 bushels of lima beans; 54 bushels of 


A School Kitchen in Which the Women of Newark, New Jersey, Put Up the piers. Finding 


that much of this 

waste could be had 

for the asking, Mrs. 
William H. Lough set about to find waste labor 
and waste space that could be combined with 
the waste food and value thus created. The 
labor came from women who volunteered their 
idle time. The space was found in the school 
kitchens, which were idle during vacation. Boy 
Scouts volunteered to sort the food on the piers. 
Mayor Mitchel’s Defense Committee furnished 
a truck to transport the salvaged materials to 
the kitchens. 

The number of rotting potatoes that reached 
New York last summer was enormous. The 
good ones, and other unspoiled vegetables, were 
sorted out by Boy Scouts and sold to the poor 
at very low prices. But everything that could 
be dried or canned was saved for winter. Anda 
good many thousand jars were thus conserved. 

So, last summer, wherever communities got 
together, in city and country alike, the work 
of food conservation went on. This year these 
same neighborhoods will probably double the 
results of last summer; how much will your 
community accomplish? 
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Serve 
SWacavoni 


CHARTREUSE OF MEAT 
AND SPAGHETT! 


Cold or hot—in summer or winter— 
macaroni is always wholesome, nutri- 
tious and appetizing in whatever form 
you use it. 


Macaroni or spaghetti gives you Na- 

ture’s best-balanced food value that 

money can buy—and the most for the 

money. Either one delicious in itself— 

providing a satisfying and adequate 

meal without the use of bread or meat. 

saianeene Adding flavor and variety to the prep- 

Fish AND GREEN Peppers J aration of other foods, and most valu- 
rece ee ! ‘able in making left-over food inviting 

7 and palatable on second service. 














The four pictures shown were made from 
photographs taken of dishes prepared from 
our book of recipes. They are as appe- 
tizing as they look. You will enjoy tasting 
them. There are 45 other just as fascinating 
ways to prepare macaroni and spaghetti. 
All different, yet all calculated to blend 
with the other ingredients the fine nutty 
flavor of the macaroni itself. You have 
the choice of adifferent dish of macaroni or 
spaghetti once a week for practically a year. 


Spaenerti To ; : 
KiDNey Beans : By asking for Golden Age Macaroni or 


Spaghetti, you will be certain of a clean, 
pure, nutritive product—distinctive in 
flavor and one that cooks quicker. 


The biggest food value in America for /0c. 
We will gladly send you 


the recipe book mentioned 
above on request. 


Macaroni with Haro BoiLeo 
Eecs ano CHEESE 








Ilo 
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Makers of the Famous 


Zin I SHOE POLISHES 








“‘How to Grow Roses’’ 


will guide you straight to success 
with the “‘Queen of Flowers.’’ We 
will send this 32-page booklet, our 
big 1918 Floral Guide, a 25c re- 
turn check, good on your first $1 
order, all three for 10c. Send today. 
Grow your own roses—a welcome 
relief from war-time cares. 


ONARD & JONES CO. 
» % ROSES, Box 20,WEST GROVE, Pa. 


10*wrsess SEEDS 
of Flower 

Given for the cost of 

Postage, Packing, etc. 

1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 

1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 

1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burn’g Bush 

1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 

1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Flowered 

1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 

1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 

1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, 

etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 

selected seeds with full instructions, 

in a 20c premium envelope which 

gives you more than 

the seed ....cce06 


: . Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 501, Springfield, Ohio 
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Get Wholesale 
Stove Prices 

















Save 
MONEY! 
The price is the 
only difference 
between Kalamazoos and 
the best stoves and ranges 
made. Send for our new catalog and 
learn what you can save. See new- 
est styles, beautiful mission designs. 
‘ash or easy payments. 
30 days’ trial. Quick 
shipment, we pay freight. 
Ask for Catalog No. 306 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


‘A Kalamazoo 


wk Direct to You 






Write for 
Stove Catalog 











5 iH irds 
elp save the song bird 

The song birds will prove a very great 

asset in the present war. They de- 

stroy the insects and save millions 
of bushels of grain annually. 

It is your dutyto protect them, furnish 

them homes for raising their young 

this spring. You will be repaid 

a thousand fold. They will free 







$5 for Built of 





this oak,cypress, YOUT grounds and garden from 
é-room shingles | iMsects and pests and gladden 
Wren copper your heart with their beautiful 


House coping songs. 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want— 
simply put up a Dodson house and they'll come back year after 
year. FREE Bird Book sent on request. Illustrates Dodson 
line, giving prices. Also beautiful colored bird picture free. 
Write today to JOSEPH H. DODSON 
President, American Audubon Association 
767 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Il. 
Dodson's Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these graiz eating pests. Price $6. 

















Pin Up “Old Glory” 
You will not injure the Flag, wall- 
paper, or woodwork if you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
Cc Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 13c. Samples and 


Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Fleur- 


I R I S de-lis) 


With flowers of lovely form 
and infinite variety of color, 
some as delicately beautiful 
as its namesake, the rain- 
bow; others of royal splen- 
dor, deep-hued and gorgeous. 
If you do not know Irises you 
should have our catalog; it will 
be a revelation to you. If you 
do know and love them, you wiil 
want it for the many new and 
rare ones you will find in it. We 
have over 400 varieties. 


Catalog Free 


Describes the very best and most 
reliable sorts of vegetable, flower 
and field seeds, bulbs and some rare 
and new specialties which we believe 

f"ess cannot be obtained through any other 
American Seedsman. Write for Free Copy. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1406, Mechanicsburg, 0. 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 


FREE BOOK” 
HOME DESIGNS 
































A collection of photographs and plans of actual 
homes designed by leading architects. In each 
case the cost is given. And, because the ma- 
terial of which your house is built is equally as 
important as its design, «we have incorporated a 
chapter dealing with the sterling worth of 


North Carolina Pine 


The beauty, durability and inexpensiveness of 
this wood have made it the first choice of many 
home builders. If interested, ask also for our 
‘Book of Interiors’? which contains colored 
plates of artistic home views. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
100 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 

















THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Nursing Diseases of the Breathing 
Apparatus 


HEN a mother must nurse her own child 

through a disease of the respiratory sys- 
tem she should bear in mind that it is not safe 
to give medicines without consulting her family 
doctor. Much harm is done by giving cough 
mixtures obtained on the advice of friends or 
of druggists. The following are a few of the 
safe things a mother may do: 

Give one teaspoonful of castor oil, for a 
baby under one year of age; over this age, 
from a dessertspoonful to a tablespoonful. 
This may be repeated twice weekly if neces- 
sary in order to carry off the mucus through 
the bowels. 

Have the child gargle his throat with bicar- 
bonate of soda water. Use half a teaspoonful 
of soda to a large glass of cold water. If the 
child is too young to gargle, then use this in 
an atomizer. Do thisevery three or four hours. 

Drop a little liquid albolene or white pet- 
rolatum up the child’s nose, or even olive oil 
will do. Do not use force, as with a syringe, 
for this, as some might be forced into the tubes 
leading into the ear and cause trouble there. 

If the child is at all constipated give him an 
enema of soapsuds and water. The bowels 
must be made to move freely every day. 

If the cold is a severe one omit the tub bath 
and give a warm sponge bath in bed. Keep 
the baby in bed in a well-ventilated, sunny 
room, free from drafts, for a day or two, and 
the cold may be broken up before it becomes 
more serious. 


F THERE is heavy breathing or “rattles” 

on the chest, do not waste time by using 
grease or oils on the chest, but at once put ona 
mustard paste made in the following manner: 
Take one: tablespoonful of mustard and five 
tablespoonfuls of flour; mix these together, 
with a little cold water, to the consistency of - 
a cake batter; spread between layers of thin 
muslin or fine gauze, turning in the edges so 
the musiard will not leak out onto the chest; 
wrap this about the child’s chest, back and 
front, pulling it up well so it will reach high 
on the chest. It may be warmed a little first 
by holding it near a heater. 

Cover the paste with a clean towel and throw 
a blanket about the child. Leave the paste on 
the chest for from five to ten minutes, until 
the skin is red but not violently so; then re- 
move it and rub a little warm olive oil on 
the chest gently and quickly, then replace the 
nightdress. The paste may be repeated every 
three hours if it causes easier breathing. It 
must be made fresh each time and the child 
must stay in bed while this treatment is being 
given. It will usually prove wonderfully help- 
ful, and has prevented many a case of broncho- 
pneumonia when used early enough. 

When there is an annoying tight cough in- 
halations of steam will be very comforting. 
A croup kettle may be used or an ordinary 
teakettle with the spout elongated by means of 
heavy paper or cardboard. A little tent may 
be arranged by throwing a sheet over the 
crib, or an open umbrella or screen may be 
used to hold up the sheet. The spout of the 
kettle should then be directed under the sheet 
so the tent is filled with steam. The baby may 
be left under the tent for from ten to twenty 
minutes at a time three or four times daily if 
this relieves the cough. 

An older child may inhale the steam from 
a pitcher, having a towel thrown over his head 
and the pitcher too. Compound tincture of 
benzoin, one teaspoonful to the pint of boiling 
water, is one of the most soothing things to 
use as an inhaler. The child must stay in bed 
while this treatment is being given. 


OMETIMES a mustard foot bath is helpful 

to older children when a bad cold is first be- 
ginning. One tablespoonful of mustard to one 
gallon of hot water is the correct proportion. 
If there is fever and heavy breathing do not 
delay, but call in the doctor. 

The food should be liquid or, with older 
children, semisolid while there is a heavy cold 
or cough. Milk, broths and thin cereals are 
usually the best articles to give for the first 
few days at least. Recipes for delicacies will 
be sent on request, addressed to Doctor Cool- 
idge and accompanied by a 3-cent stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

Do not delay to join the Registry until the 
baby is six months old. Join early, and then 
you will receive all the monthly leaflets and 
letters to which you are entitled. The untold 
comfort of having a letter of advice about 
your baby every month in the year is not 
realized until it is tried; then it is wanted for 
each little newcomer as he arrives in the 
family. All this comfort is yours for the asking 
and a 3-cent stamp. 


THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JournAL 

readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps. Address, inclosing the price, Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D., in care of THE LADIES’ Home JourNAL. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a 3-cent stamped, addressed envelope is sent 
to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE LapiEs’ 
Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 















“Sifted Through Silk’? 


HERE is an indescribable - 
charm to this superior face 
powder. To use it once is to 
discover the secret of its 
growing popularity. 
Soft, clinging, fragrant and 
harmless. Ask your dealer for 


“1r7.Letlow's illow 


Powder 
Made in five shades 50c a box 
Trial Portion Free—or a 
miniature box sent for 10c. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow DryShampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., 

















is crowded with photographs and descriptions of 
Ez Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Children. 
Ez Wear Shoes are guaranteed to combine com- 
fort, style, quality, or money back. Postpaid. 
mazingly low prices. Send for your copy today. 


EQSimon Shoelsioonvn wy 
American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers, su- 
perb rounded form, great sub- 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 
Thequickest tobloomand most 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tionin Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10c. 
CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA. 
Most decorative annual in culti- 
‘vation, pkt. 20c. 
CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY, Gigantic pink flowers on 
two-foot stems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 
SPECIAL OFFER—These four greatest floral novelties FOR 





25c. with Booklet, “‘How to Grow Flowers,” and Catalog. 


OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varieties. 


Floral Park, N. Y. 























Every Woman 
Loves Flowers 


Her flower-garden is dear to the heart 
of every American woman. Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Pansies—all have a place 
in her garden affections. 


Slaces 4 YLLLD 
Seed and Plant Annual 


is a guide to success in flower 
and vegetable gardening. It 
tells how. All your needs for 
garden, lawn, orchard and 
greenhouse can be sup- 
plied by this 64-year-old 
firm. Write for catalogue. 


SacesEH4{YLOD 


Box 203 Painesville,Ohio 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 25) 
On their own roots 
Roses “muses 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Ophelia, Salmon Flesh. 
Madison, Pure White. 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Dark Carmine. 
Rosemary, Bright Pink. 
Robin Hood, Clear Scarlet. 
Rena Robbins, Clear Yellow. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrysan- 
themums, ra, 7 * 

6 Beautiful Coleus, ‘ 

3 Flowering Cannas, al 

3 Choice Double Dahlias, 

3 Choice Hardy Iris, oe 
10 Lovely Gladioli,. ...... ° 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 25e. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 













Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always ane. Catalog Free. 
Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 

















































The Excellence of the 
Utensil is Reflected in 
the Food 


Good cooking utensils do not neces- 
sarily produce good food, but they are 
as essential to the cook as good tools 
to the mechanic. Perfectly done roasts, 
delicious biscuits, creamy waffles, savory 
coffee owe much of their excellence 
to the utensils used, especially when 
those utensils are 


AGNE 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


‘‘From Generation to Generation’? 


Wagner Ware cooks perfectly because 
it heats uniformly and quickly, without 
scorching its contents. Does not chip, 
bend, or crack. Substantial and sani- 
tary, serviceable and sightly. Every 
iece of Wagner Aluminum is seam- 
8 and jointless,— never stamped,— 
and has the name WAGNER cast on 
its bottom. 
Ifyou donot know the Wagner Dealer 


in your locality, let us send you his 
name and our illustrated booklet L. 


a THE WAGNER MFG.CO. 
4 SYDNEY, OHIO 
Dept. 48 


To Get Acquainted 


Send name of your dealer and 
30 cents in stamps. We will 
send, post-paid, this beautiful 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Cup. 








is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of alifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 353, New Castle, Ind. 








Produce Quick and Positive Results 


Buist’s 1918 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing—Tells how to make a kitchen garden sup- 
ply your table with quality vegetables of the finest 
flavor. Follow our instructions and reduce the 
“high cost of living.” 

Send for Your Copy Today —It’s Free 

Buist’s Record — Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 

If you have a garden you should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant and how to cultivate, and 
is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower 
seeds with orders of 50 cents and over. 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































Make this 
your best year. 
Your garden 
will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Write for it today. 

Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the largest and most 
beautiful known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2181 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 


























A TALKI HAD 
WITH MY HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


An important feature of any country house, 
and even of the city home, is a cold-storage 
room in the cellar for vegetables and fruits. 
No ice is required, only thick or insulated 
walls, keeping out furnace heat from this com- 
partment, and windows for ventilation. In 
such a storage room we keep all winter our 
home-grown potatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips and salsify, as well as apples. 

Squashes, pumpkins and onions need a 
drier, warmer atmosphere, and they keep 
nicely in the main cellar. 

All the machines and enterprises on our 
place are tended largely by ourselves, each of 
the four elder children being delegated to a 
special task for which he or she seems best 
adapted. Thus Gerald milks the cow, is engi- 
neer of our water works and acts as chauffeur 
or, as he says, nurse for our decrepit family 
automobile. 

Fourteen-year-old Clinton, being a natural 
gardener, looks after the vegetables, and also 
the chickens, the pig and his beloved bees. 
Edith is the presiding genius of the washing 
machine and dependable assistant in the 
kitchen. Margarita says she has selected the 
least of several evils by attaching herself to 
the vacuum cleaner and becoming chamber- 
maid extraordinary. 

The four younger children have light tasks 
of‘ dressing and looking after one another, 
making beds, setting the table, and of being 
helpful in many small ways. My five-year-old 
Howard, recently visiting friends, quite aston- 
ished them not only with his independent 
habits of caring for himself but in the useful 
contributions he made to the household routine. 
They expected to baby him, but he acted just 
like a little man and, being paid for his labor, 
returned home witha matchbox full of pennies. 


-* our children have a healthy interest in 
earning money. Clinton is the principal 
capitalist and, between what his father has paid 
him for gardening and what he has earned by 
grafting fruit and other work for neighbors, he 
has saved up nearly a hundred dollars. Gerald 
is figuring on setting up a small home repair 
shop and doing for the neighborhood such 
services as sharpening knives, shears and 
skates, mending bicycles and acting as an 
emergency plumber. Edith’s earning projects 
would take her away from home. Margarita 
plans to grow flowers for the market. 

Mr. Fosdick and I have reefed several sails 
on our family ship since the arising of the war 
cloud and we are now preparing to take further 
measures of precaution. Our whole idea of edu- 
cation for the elder children has been revised. 
We believe that the war means a revolution 
in education as in other things, and that the 
college course of yesterday will not serve to- 
morrow. 

The new world will need doers, real scientists 
and practical rebuilders. Woman’s sphere has 
expanded in wide vistas. There will be less 
need for dancers and social secretaries than for 
women of business training, of scientific and 
even mechanical knowledge. Young men will 
require less of ancient languages and history, 
more of the knowledge whereby civilization 
may be kept from perishing. 

I suspect the professors are now busily re- 
vising studies to meet the new conditions, but 
they will need to wipe out and abolish and add 
enormously rather than merely revise their 
courses. 


Y CHILDREN may be forced prema- 

turely to enter the struggle for existence, 
and I count it a duty of kindness to do with 
them what I would not in normal times. Like 
a gardener with a plant at winter’s approach, I 
must force their growth and harden them a lit- 
tle to meet adversity. Though I would prefer 
music and drawing for my girls, they must 
have some business schooling. If they are for- 
tunate in marriage or in self-support they can 
make up for the deficiency in the arts. 

Gerald is aiming for West Point, but mean- 
while he is studying and working in a near-by 
small city to qualify as an electrical expert. 
He commutes daily and does his home chores 
along with the other activity. There is an ar- 
rangement between school and manufactory 
whereby students spend alternate weeks in the 
classroom and in the shop, being paid for their 
shop labor. Gerald earns $10.50 eyery other 
week, pays his expenses and saves onl 

It is an excellent plan of self-supporting 
study, but I believe it is still better as a pioneer 
method of the rational education of the future. 
Theory and practice are welded together, and 
a genuine knowledge is given that nothing can 
take away. Of course it is understood that the 
shop work is not of the routine sort and is de- 
signed to give each student a varied practical 
training parallel to his class work. 


Home Journal Books 
That Help, at Little Cost 
Books That Will Help You With 


Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HoME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS, Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FortTunsS. Price, 5 cents, 

WHAT TO SERVE AT Your ParTIEs, Price, 15 
cents. 

THE Book or FAIR Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 

THE. Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER Wepp1inG Day. Price, 15 cents, 


For any of these entertainment books address 
the Entertainment Bureau, THe Lapies’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated, in 
stamps. 














” Wiremold used economically for‘ 
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‘unil” lights on wall and table, 


Economical Wartime Home 


Uses for WIREMOLD 


O SAVE electricity in the 
home, one light should be 
burned where several were 


used before the war. But if you 
artistically place these lights with inex- 
pensive WIREMOLD Extensions, you 
not only economize on current but im- 
prove your home lighting system as well. 

You can bring this improvernent about 
quickly with WIREMOLD, which is a 
small, neat, metal enclosure to carry and 
conceal all surface wiring. 

To install WIREMOLD Extensions 
you don’t have to disturb your walls or 
floors at all. First, it is securely at- 
tached to wall or ceiling, wires are then 
run through it and connected, and the 
job is done, bringing a light to you, 
instead of necessitating several lights 
serving you from a distance. 

WIREMOLD is independently deco- 
rative in the neutral-tone enamel finish 


W 





NEATLY CONCEALS ALL SURFACE WIRING D 


in which itis supplied. But if necessary, 
the casing may be tinted to match its 
background, making it almost invisible. 


Call in your local electrical contractor 
and he will give you an idea of the 
small expense of installation—only a 
fraction of what it would have cost you 
by the old methods. 


F; Wiremold 
ree Home Book 

If interested in saving current and at 
the same time improving your home, 
send for booklet, “WIREMOLD IN 
YOUR HOME,”’ which illustrates its 
many uses and explains how extended 


electrical connections will increase your 
domestic happiness and comfort. 


The American Conduit Manufacturing Co. 
Makers of WIREMOLD 
New Kensington, Pa. 












WINGER ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots — and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 

“‘New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1918 — 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated, 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARDCO. Box 324, West Grove, Pa, 





ALIFORNIA GROWN, ister 
9 Wild Flower Seeds 
Collection of ten distinct beautiful varieties, $1.00. Free 
Package of Golden Poppy for stamped addressed envelope. 
Oroseed Company, 1801 10th Avenue, Oakland, California 


VICK’S 22. GUIDE 


For 69 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready thanever. Send for free copy loday. 1918 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 

























EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1918 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
lication of the year—really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
F over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 
\ distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 

Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Rad- 
ish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilia ; " 
Spencer Sweet Peas,in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and, upward. With the 
Henderson Collection will be sent our mew booklet **Better Gardens.”’ 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 


mt Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved 








35 & 37 
CORTLANDT. Sr. 
"NEW YORK City 


















dress for $1.00. 





Bean—Brittle Wax 
Beet—Improved Blood 
Cabbage—Allhead Early 
Carrot—Chantenay 


Corn—Golden Bantam 





Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The sales exceeded 
by many thousands our fondest expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the addition of 
a complete garden plan and leaflet on Seed Sowing. 
It contains the following seeds, mailed to your ad- 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 


Chard—Large Ribbed White 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is mailed free to those who write for it. Write for your 
copy today, and mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEEBURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Lettuce— Iceberg 
Lettuce—Wayahead 
Onion—White Portugal 
Parsley— Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip—Purple Top Stap-Leaf 
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The qualities of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and comfort—so necessary to the successful dining-room—are here apparent. The bold black-and-white floor 
linoleum also gives the feeling of “chic,” so admired. At the same time it is a decidedly decorative element. The furniture and hangings introduce the 
essential decorative color effects. If rugs are used, they should be plain and in harmony with the furniture and hangings. —Frank ALVAH Parsons. 








This dining-room greets you hospitably the instant you set 
foot across the threshold. Its invitation is to dine well—an 
invitation conveyed as surely by the furnishings, the decora- 
tions, the walls and floor, as by the good things on the table. 


Yet for all its beauty and atmosphere of good cheer, this room 
is not prohibitively expensive. Take the very attractive floor. 
It is an Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor, in an inlaid marble effect. 
Nothing could be more appropriate, more fashionable. It offers 
the charm and effectiveness of marble, at only a tithe of its cost. 


It’s an easy floor to keep spick and span. The occasional use 
of a good floor wax adds a beautiful polish. The durability of 
the material is unquestioned. Its economy must appeal to 
every thrifty housewife at these times when the purchasing 
power of a dollar is daily diminishing. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is appropriate for every room in the 
house. It costs less than hardwood, marble, or tile. It provides 
a thoroughly sanitary floor on which to throw your fabric rugs. 


The new plain colors (without pattern) include blue, green, rose, 
brown, tan, light gray and dark gray. The new Jaspe (moiré 
effects) comprise blue, green, brown, tan and gray tones. The 
Parquetry Inlaid designs are appropriate for living-room, 
library, and dining-room. The matting and carpet patterns 
are especially suited for the bedreom and nursery. 


Let your house-furnishing store show you the new Armstrong 
patterns. They will give you an entirely different idea of the 
artistic possibilities of linoleum. You will understand then 
why linoleum is used so extensively in European homes, and 
why the same custom is rapidly coming into vogue in America. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, and oxidized linseéd oil, pressed on burlap. 


Be careful you get it.” For there are inferior floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum 
on the surface, but which are merely imitations. Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine 
linoleum: First, look at the back and make sure it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations 
tear easily. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there is a difference. 








Send for our new book, “The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s foremost 
authority on interior decoration. It treats of the artistic necessities of every home and tells how linoleum may be used 
effectively in typical rooms. The author discusses his interesting subject in characteristically illuminating and intimate 
style. Sent with portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20c in stamps.. The names of merchants near 
you, who handle Armstrong’s, will be furnished on request. ; 


The four Armstrong’s Linoleum patterns shown at the sides may be substituted 
for the dining-room floor above, changing hangings and furnishings to match. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Putting the Fear of God 
in Our Church 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


see what he could improve. In the rear of the 
auditorium he saw two old. chairs which did 
not add beauty to the room. So he promptly 
picked up the chairs and started to carry them 
to the little balcony which crossed the rear of 
the church. 

It was on a Sunday morning just as the 
congregation had begun to assemble for the 
weekly preaching service. As Jackson passed 
the door with his chairs, into the church from 
the vestibule stepped Deacon Bostick and 
Mr. Grossman. Deacon Bostick promptly 
demanded that the chairs be replaced. 

“Why so?” said Jackson. 

“You can’t get me out of the church this 
way,” replied the deacon. 

“T don’t want to get you out of the church,” 
said Jackson. 

“Then take the chairs back.” 

“But why? Can’t you sit in one of the 
pews, Deacon?”’ 

Deacon Bostick became oratorical. ‘‘ For 
thirty-three years Mr. Grossman and me have 
set in those two chairs, and we ain’t goin’ to 
let an upstart like you take our rights away 
from us in this here church.” 

Jackson, however, was not convinced, and 
he marched on his way to the gallery with his 
chairs; whereupon Deacon Bostick and Mr. 
Grossman marched out of the church. Mr. 
Grossman never returned. 

Deacon Bostick was at that time doing the 
janitor work for my little office near the rail- 
road station, and when during the week he told 
me of the “‘out-rage,”’ he insisted that it was a 
plot to get him out of the church. I tried to ex- 
plain, and finally I asked him to give us one 
more chance, and promised that his chairs 
would be in their old place for him on the follow- 
ing Sunday. I then spoke to Jackson, explaining 
how, for sentimental reasons as well as diplo- 
matic, it might be well to leave the old chairs 
in their original place. Jackson agreed to this 
and I thought that the matter would be settled. 


HE next Sunday, however, some musicians 

had come from the city and needed a couple 
of chairs in the choir loft. They sent the sexton 
for the fated chairs in the rear of the church, 
and he was just in the act of taking them down 
the aisle when Deacon Bostick appeared in 
the door. With the air of a martyr he gave the 
chairs a lingering look and turned and left the 
church. 

One can hardly believe it, but this actually 
happened. After a long session with Deacon 
Bostick during the following week I finally per- 
suaded him that the second carrying away of 
the chairs was not another step in the deep- 
laid plot to get him out of the church, but 
merely a coincidence. I assured him as a min- 
ister that if he would give us only one more 
trial the chairs would’ be found in their old cor- 
ner and would be reserved religiously for him 
on the next Sunday. He finally capitulated. 
I informed both the sexton and Jackson that 
the situation was critical, not to say tense, and 
would they please not molest the chairs any 
more? They both agreed. 

We had a children’s choir which sang in the 
little gallery. It was growing in members. 
Miss Adams, the director, on the following 
Sunday found that she needed two chairs to 
seat two of her little choir girls, and, as fate 
would have it, she was toting those two chairs 
away just as Deacon Bostick appeared! 

This was too much. With a deep guttural 
cry Deacon Bostick turned upon his heel and 
left the church—forever. At the close of the 
service Deacon Freeman found him walking 
around and around in a neighboring field, talk- 
ing to himself and making violent gestures. He 
gave him the consolations of religion and led 
him home. But his grief was too deep ever to 
return to the church! 

There were twenty-two members in the 
church, of whom only fifteen still lived in the 
community. The church had been organized 
about fifty years before, by a split from the 
Methodist church only a stone’s throw away. 


EFORE the Methodist congregation split a 

new cabinet organ had been purchased. The 
Dutch Reformers, having contributed toward 
this cabinet organ, thought that it ought to 
split with them. So they had carried it, under 
cover of darkness, into the new Reformed 
church. The Methodists, however, believed 
that the organ could make better music before 
the Almighty if it played only out of Methodist 
hymn books. So a party of bold Methodists 
took it through the window one night back 
into their own church. A larger party of Re- 
formers backed up their faith with works and 
reclaimed the organ a few nights later. Every 
little while the organ was given an airing be- 
tween the two churches. The matter finally 
ended in the courts and the body of the organ 
was given to the Reformers. But its soul had 
long since departed, having been unable to 
stand the conflicting strains to which it was 
subjected. 

Then, too, there had been village choirs with 
the usual village feeling about them. There 
was a tradition to!the effect that at one time 
a sonorous bass had graced the choir until a 
fateful Easter Sunday when he came to grief. 
According to the tradition, he had been singing 
a solo part in an Easter anthem. In the effort 
to make audible a very low note his Adam’s 
apple had suddenly shot around under one ear, 
and the whole choir had to adjourn to the out- 
side of the church to work it back into place 
before the anthem could proceed. This inci- 
dent was not treated as sympathetically as it 
should have been by the congregation, and 
some ill feeling developed. 


Memories and traditions of this sort cov- 
ered the little church as the waters cover the 
sea. Moral and spiritual as well as economic 
conditions in the community were changing 
rapidly, but the little church went steadily on 
with an unchanged program—a weekly meet- 
ing and a weekly Sunday school—the same 
program that it had offered fifty years before, 
when conditions and needs were altogether 
different. 

For more than twelve years it had not had a 
resident pastor. A pulpit “‘supply,’’ who was 
an excellent preacher, had come out from the 
city on Sundays, preached a good sermon, and 
returned to the city on the same day. The 
church, in short, was simply looked upon as a 
place for weddings, funerals, and preaching 
services. 


OULD achurchin such a condition and with 

such a history be redeemed for usefulness in 
the community? Could it bind together in 
sympathy and coéperation both old-timers and 
newcomers and all the divergent elements in 
the population, no matter how widely sepa- 
rated they might be in blood, customs and 
wealth? Could so small a church take upon 
itself the important task of bringing spiritual 
order out of the spiritual muddle? Could it 
then save the community from uselessness, low 
ideals and self-indulgence? It seemed to be 
worth trying. 

The thing that needed to be done first seemed 
to be to define our purpose in the church and to 
map out a program for the church’s service 
to the community. We took as our purpose 
the resolution “‘to make this community the 
cleanest, happiest, and most democratic com- 
munity in the state.’”’ Some of us wanted to 
say ‘“‘in the world” instead of ‘‘in the state”’; 
others thought it would be more sensible to say 
“in the township.” So we compromised on 
“in the state.” 

It also seemed to be essential to put our 
church membership on a basis of purpose rather 
than creed. We all wanted to work for the 
same end, and surely we ought to be able to 
frame a statement of purpose which would bind 
us all in a working organization no matter how 
much we differed in theology. So we framed 
and adopted, by a unanimous vote of the con- 
sistory, the following statement of purpose, to 
be accepted as the basis of church membership: 


PURPOSE 


I believe that true religion is a matter of pur- 
pose. 

I believe that the purpose of Jesus was to bring 
in what he called the Kingdom of God, the time 
when all men shall live together as brothers in 
justice, righteousness, love and unselfish service. 

I believe that the object of the Christian Church 
in general is to further this purpose in the world, 
and the object of the Reformed Church of Hilldale 
is to further this purpose in this community and 
this state in every possible way. 

Claiming this purpose as my own, I want to 
join the organization that in the ages past has 
fought and is still fighting for this end. 

This statement was printed on a card with a 
space at the bottom for signature. 


E AGREED further to receive into our 

organization as associate members all who 
were already affiliated with other churches, no 
matter of what denomination, and who, living 
in Hilldale several months of the year and be- 
ing of common purpose with us, desired to 
have some sort of organic connection with our 
work. 

The statement of purpose was adopted by a 
unanimous vote of the consistory, but the vote 
was not made unanimous without a struggle. 
The consistory met in my office on a stormy 
afternoon in late fall. Besides Deacon Gordon, 
there were Elders Hatfield and Nichols. 

Elder Hatfield was a pious old gentleman of 
about seventy-five years, with a longgray beard, 
who could barely read and write. He owned 
a number of small properties not in the best of 
condition, the rental from which, along with 
the savings of a lifetime, made him fairly com- 
fortable. 

Elder Nichols was, by his own admission, the 
most powerful man in the church. ‘I am the 
church,” he said in Louis XIV style. And it 
must be said that he was about right. For his 
word was usually accepted as law in the church. 
He was treasurer, clerk and president of the 
consistory, as well as the church’s representa- 
tive at all conventions. He was seventy-two 
years old, had quite a little property, and 
was retired from active business. 

It was difficult to steer clear of theological 
discussion with him, for he regarded himself as 
a defender of the faith. As I boarded with the 
old man, I was kept on the alert to find subjects 
to talk about that would not involve us in theo- 
logical difficulties. At this consistory meeting 
Uncle Josiah objected to the statement of pur- 
pose because it did not include enough. He 
was strong for including sections concerning 
the virgin birth of Christ, parts of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and certain doctrines reputed 
to have originated with Calvin. 

“‘But, Elder,” I protested, ‘‘ we want to es- 
tablish a strong church that shall do a big work 
in the community. Isn’t it enough that we 
should ask these people to accept the purpose 
of Jesus and work with us for the fulfillment 
of that purpose?” 

“They must beright in the Reformed Church 
doctrine, too,” he returned. 

“‘Isn’t it enough that they be Christians?” 

“No,” said Elder Nichols, ‘‘they must be 
Dutch Reformers.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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Nore 
Sewing 


and &asier 


Portable: This new kind of sewing 
machine is helping thousands of women 
to make their own and their children’s 
clothes—a substantial war-time econ- 
omy. It does exactly the same grade 
of work as a standard machine. It is 
no larger than a typewriter. You can 
carry it wherever you wish to sew, 
upstairs or downstairs, to your neigh- 
bor’s, or to the war relief work rooms. 
With it you will sew more often. 


write to the nearest h for B 





INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago 
Kansas City 


Houses in all Principal Cities 










San Francisco 


Electric: 
work. Just insert the plug in any light 
socket; and, with the foot control, start 
the machine, regulate its speed or stop 
it. With this machine you’ll sew faster, 
accomplish more, and with less effort. 


Economical: 
Portable Sewing Machine costs only Z 
$37.50 ($39.50 West of the Rockies) r 
and one cent’s worth of electricity ra 
runs it three hours. 


Wesfern Electric  ) 
Portable Sewing Machine 


If your lighting company or electrical dealer can- 
not show you this new kind of sewing machine, 
klet No. 3-AP. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


WarTime 


Economy 


Electricity does the hard 


The Western Electric 


COMPANY 
Inc. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
Booklet No. 3-AP, 
describing your portable 
4 electric sewing machine. 





i Name___ nate 
7 


Address 























YOUR SPARE HOURS 


can be turned into money. Let us tell you how. 
Address, THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
244 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 














High School Course 


Learn at 
home, in 
spare time. 





in Two Years 


Here is complete and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 


academies. This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 

particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept. P2013 Chicago, U. S. A. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


removes all body odors 


quickly, safely and surely—and will not 
harm the skin, stain the clothes or 
check normal excretions. Doesn’t 
stifle one odor with another. 


Use very little—lasts all day. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum” is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
*“*MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


what New Thought 
: on Does 


Shows the place to begin, 
Gives the might to win; 
Dissolves your fear, 























Eliminates strife 
From your daily life; 
Offers a new way, 
Makes living pay. 


Hundreds of letters in our files 
prove the above statements 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, will show 
you how to use this force. It 
is a practical working manual, 
explains: How to Awaken 
Latent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Successful 
Living is Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental 
Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your Work; 
The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; How 
to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself and Others; The 
New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires. 

(War stamps accepted!) we will send 
For 25 cents you this booklet and a three months’ 
trial subscription to Nautilus, New Thought magazine, 
Elizabeth Towne and William E, Towne, editors. Orison 
Swett Marden and Edwin Markham among its contribu- 
tors. Send now and we will include ‘“‘How to Get What 
You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. C-12, Holyoke, Mass, 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


Makes your problems clear; 















 Z\ Be A Nurse 















@ 1000-page plan book $1 
Allhome-loving home- building 
people need it in their library 
for style, guide and economy 
in building. 2000 plans and 
designs. Sent post-paid to 
you, $1. 


HERBERT C, CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, 


60 Years of leadership 
@olloteaeks 
Spices 


“A” Red Label Brand 
The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia,USA 





BEE 


ture 


Adds years to the life of furni 

and all fine cabinetwork. 
“Cleans as It Polishes”’ 

25c to $3.00. At All Dealers’. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
: Chicago Toronto Lond 





} 














Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congen- 
ial respected vocation. Offers unusual 
social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system, founded 1902, is endorsed by 
| leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 
will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
S| training yet saves a lot of time. Low tuition; 
small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
pages and large illustrated catalog today— 
_ ALL FREE upon request. Write now. 


Chicago School of Nursing, 116-A So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





Rider 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit 
the new Ranger “‘Motorbike” com- y, 
pletely equipped with electric light 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “‘Ranger”’ line of bicycles. 


and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Sen 
ao catalog and 


offers and — H 1 
Lyte 


exactly what you need. Do not buy until 
get ourprices, termsand the big FREEca ° 





Agents Wanted 


DELIVERED FREE on sppenrel 

or big 
rticulars of our 
actory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 






usual pi 


rices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us 


CYCLE COMPANY 
EAD bu M25, CHICAGO 
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No. 151A—Suit of 
good quality serge. 
No. 552A—Dress of 
good quality serge. 


SS ORES of stylish Spring garments are illus- 
trated in our new Free Spring Catalog with 
pee rey phe ore taken from life. 
styles fashionable New York women are now buying 
at our FIFTH AVENUE Retail Salesrooms. 


SUITS $10.95 to $30 
COATS 5.75to 35 
Dresses 5.75to 25 
WAISTS, SKIRTS 
SHOES 












Conservative as 
well as novelty 
styles, forallag>.. 








Send Postcard for Free Catalog 
TODAY to Mail Order Dept. 








* Be Curious! 
Senda mi TO-DAY for Your 






mw $53 to $10 


From Maker 
to Wearer 














Fifth Avenue Fashions at Money Saving Prices 


In these Days of National Economy, Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Direct From the Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales. 
BY dealing direct with the manufacturer you get 


They are the very Fabrics as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue 


stores, but you save at least $S—an important item 
in these days of necessary economy. 


Hew TON 


GARAAENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Coats Surts € Dresses. 
A3, 307 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ILTO 


Catalog 












No. 351 A—Coat of 
good quality serge. 
No. 553 A—Dress of 
Sine taffeta, 





the same exclusive Styles, Workmanship and 











Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refund- 
ed. We prepay 
all mail and ex- 
press charges. 























































should write us. 


THE CURTIS 








An Opportunity 
for 


Women of Refinement 


Any woman who has a daily hour of spare 
time that she would like to exchange for cash 
Scores of women 


Earn $15.00 a Week 


for their spare time by our plan. 
is easy, pleasant, and above all profitable. 


You can earn money too. 


PUBLISHING COM PANY 
243 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The work 


For details address 
























Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 


* 
NX ip - 
4 
¥ 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"YOU CAN MAKE MONEY: 


OTHER WOMEN DO-YOU CAN 
selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, Waist- 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks, etc., part or whole 
time. No money or experience necessary—we teach 

= i you—distinctive desi ns. amples FREE. Write to- day. 










Mitchell ‘& Charch Co., 00 Gas St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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AGE'S 
ee 


TUBES 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
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THE HOSPITAL 

a EXTENSION COURSE 
; 4 Instruction under physicians 

~ “} > and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 


You Can Be a Nurse | 








i figure. 


| send you my booklet, free, showing 
| you howtostand and walk correctly. 









How 
bdigamre) i Flesh 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can because 
I have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10 to 35 pounds. 





One pupil writes: “ One 
year ago I weighed only 
100 pounds—now I weigh 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and se rested!" 











I can help you attain your proper 
weight. In your room. Without 
drugs. By scientific, natural meth- 
ods such as your physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or 


lrespect yourconfidenceand I will 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















Then he became accusive. 
“You are trying to make this church popu- 
lar,” he accused. 

I admitted it. 

“You are trying to get everybody to come 
to church,”’ he continued. 

I admitted that also. 

“You send out post cards and advertise- 
ments of the church’s services.” 

It could not be denied. 

“We have a bell on that church that can be 
heard three miles: that is advertisement 
enough. The church is not just for anybody; 
it is for the elect. We, who have been working 
in that church for thirty-seven years, don’t in- 
tend to be shoved aside by newcomers. We are 
not going to depart from the faith just to get 
a few more people into the church. The policy 
of this church and the basis for its membership 
have been established for hundreds of years, 
and you cannot come along now and change 
them in a few weeks.” 

“That may be true, Elder,” I replied; “but 
this is also true: That the policy which met the 
needs of a day that is past may not meet the 
needs of men and women of our day. You have 
pursued that policy for a long time, and, as a 
result, the church has been going downhill 
until there is only a handful left within it. I 
have come here to build up this church, if 
I possibly can, with God’s help and the help of 
you men. I see that it is probably impossible 
for us to agree on certain doctrinal points. But 
if I am to build up the church I must do it by 
my own methods, and I must have a free hand 
and also your codperation. The methods that 
met the needs of an older day do not meet the 
needs of the people now. The methods which I 
am proposing that we try are designed to meet 
the needs of this day. Are you willing to give 
them a fair trial, to give me a free hand in 
working them out, and to stand by me until 
they have hada fair trial?” 

Deacon Gordon came to the rescue. ‘The 
Dominie is right,”’ he said. “‘ This statement of 
purpose may not contain all the faith, but 
surely it contains enough for a foundation, and 
the foundation is broad enough for any de- 
nomination. Let’s make the adventure. Give 
him and his ideas a trial. There is nothing to 
lose and everything to gain.” 

Elder Nichols considered. At last, as he 
buttoned up his coat, he said: “All right; but 
I am afraid you will get a lot of people into the 
church who are not of the elect.” 

Since this was precisely what we wanted, 
there was no need for further argument. Thus 
it was that the vote was made unanimous. 


FEW weeks later we worked out a practical 
program for community service, and at our 
New Y ear’s Day service we presented the pro- 
gram in the form of New Year’s resolutions. 
They were printed on a large card and read: 


RESOLVED 


To codperate with my neighbors this year to 
the following ends: 

To construct a large building for such commu- 
nity purposes as public recreation, library, concerts, 
lecture courses, gymnasium, club rooms and fire 
department. 

To properly maintain our roads. 

To bring producers and consumers in this vi- 
cinity closer together in some sort of codperative 
enterprise. 

To secure cheaper lights. 

To improve the appearance of the neighborhood 
by proper disposal of rubbish, by the construction 
of sidewalks, by planting, and by beautifying all 
properties in which I have any interest. 

To aid the school board and the public-school 
teachers in every progressive effort. 

To stick to these undertakings until they are 
accomplished, giving of my time and money as I 
am able, and doing all for the public good. 


We made a religious ceremony of signing 
these cards during the service. They were then 
taken home, and there was hardly a place of 
business in town which did not conspicuously 
display one, signed by the firm’s name or by 
the proprietor. 

Now with a clear-cut practical purpose, with 
a scientific as well as a religious basis for mem- 
bership, and with a specific and definite pro- 
gram to work upon, I felt the time had come 
to make a canvass for church members. But 
everybody seemed to shy from becoming con- 
nected with the church. 


be ways to overcome the difficulty pre- 
sented themselves: One was to hold a series 
of revival services, securing the help of some 
evangelist trained in the art of making peo- 
ple publicly renounce their sins. The other was 
more novel, and seemed to be more adapted to 
the needs of the local situation, So I adopted 
it. I planned a Sinners’ Service one Sunday 
in the church. For that service post cards 
were mailed to every family in the community. 
The cards read like this: 


FOR SINNERS ONLY 
The services at the Reformed Church next 


Sunday will be for sinners only. Saints and right- 
eous people are requested to stay away. 


For once we had a church well filled. None 
could stay away without setting himself up as 
a saint. No doubt many came also out of curi- 
osity. Anyway they came, and that is what I 
wanted. The program was much like that of 
the regular Sunday service. When it came to 
the sermon I began something like this: 


In speaking to the sinners of this neighborhood 
this morning I am speaking to my comrades in the 
local chapter of the greatest fraternity in the world. 
The local chapter seems to be large and flourish- 
ing, and from all outward appearance prosperous, 
happy and rather good-looking. The fraternity to 


Putting the Fear of God 
in Our Church 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 








which we belong is the greatest on earth because it 
is the largest in numbers, widest in extent, oldest 
in tradition, wealthiest, most respectable, and at 
the same time the most democratic in membership. 
It numbers countless millions; it stretches from 
pole to pole and around the globe at every latitude. 
It dates back far beyond the beginning of history. 
Put the wealth of this fraternity of sinners beside 
the wealth of the fraternity of saints, and the latter 
looks like a grain of sand on a shore that has no 
bounds. As for respectability, the most respecta- 
ble people of every generation have belonged with 
us—kings and princes, blue bloods and peers of 
every race and every age. And as for democracy, 
the only line drawn among us seems to be the line 
of sex, the consensus of opinion being that we’are 
prevailingly masculine. But, with this exception, 
we are utterly democratic. There is no one so poor 
that he cannot belong to us, and none so rich that 
he can buy his way out from among us, if he would. 


I went on to say that the attitude of the 
church toward sinners was changing. Instead 
of taking sinners by the throat and shaking 
them over hell-fire, she was taking them by 
the hand and leading them into some form of 
service. It was not that sin had become less 
hideous, but simply that the church had found 
out that the cure for.,sin was not the fear of 
hell but the forgetting of self. The average 
sinner does not need the church to take him by 
the throat and tell him that sin is hideous, 
that its wage is death. We have all found that 
out by experience. No one can frighten us with 
tales of torment hereafter. Sin carries its own 
hell with it. We have found it the most ex- 
pensive pleasure we ever had. There wasn’t a 
pillow in town but had buried the wasted tears 
of someone’s remorse. There was not a heart 
from which had not arisen the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, 
be merciful unto me, a fool!’ 


HEN I proposed that we try to forget our 

own sins and to forgive the sins of our neigh- 
bors and work together in the service of our 
community. Two tasks needed to be done; 
they might seem mundane, but they were in 
reality of tremendous importance to the happi- 
ness of our village. The first of these tasks was 
to secure sidewalks for the protection of chil- 
dren on their way to school. The increasing 
number of automobiles made the safety of the 
children along the roads more and more pre- 
carious. The second task was to secure a 
neighborhood building to house the recreations 
of the neighborhood. I dwelt upon the need of 
this building, and closed with an appeal to the 
effect that here were two tasks for the com- 
munity in the accomplishment of which even 
unregenerate sinners might make themselves 
useful. 

When, at the conclusion of the sermon, I 
asked for a quiet raising of hands by those who 
would coéperate in accomplishing these two 
tasks, everyone raised a hand. A few days 
later I again began the rounds in the quest for 
new members. I presented the purpose card to 
every man in the community who I thought 
ought to be ready to sign it. I dared them to 
signit. Finally it was Tom Saunders, a mason, 
who reached for the card one day in the pres- 
ence of his family and said: “‘ Here, by heaven, 
I will be the first to sign.” The rest of his 
family followed his example, and in a few days 
thirty names were added to the church roll. 

Then, one day, one of the young fellows of 
the community asked if we would reserve two 
pews for some rather bashful fellows who had 
not had much experience in churchgoing. The 
pews were reserved, and on the following Sun- 
day were filled, and on the next Sunday two 
more pews were filled with these young men. 


BOUT this time, or possibly a little before, 
the Reverend Richard A. Blackford, pastor 
of the Methodist church, closed its doors and 
asked its people to attend service in our church. 
He had another church at Centerville, a few 
miles away, and lived there. He was a broad- 
minded man and knew that there was no excuse 
for two Protestant churches side by side trying 
to serve the same small community, especially 
now that one of the churches had a resident 
minister. In closing the doors of his church he 
set an example for Protestant ministers every- 
where—one of the finest examples in the his- 
tory of the country church in America. It 
meant a sacrifice to him, because he had to 
disobey his conference, which did not under- 
stand the local situation, and he had to sacrifice 
that portion of his salary which was coming 
from the church he closed. 

Five years have passed since I took up the 
task of helping to put the fear of God in our 
little church. I am rather astonished now at 
my presumption then. I don’t mind confessing 
in strict confidence that I feel a bit humble 
after the experience of these five years. “I have 
come to understand that I am not the only 
person to whom the- Almighty confides his 
wishes for the community. Nor am I the only 
tool He uses in getting His will done. Nor am I 
the only one whose spirit is willing. In fact, as 
I look back over these five years Iam impressed 
with the very small proportion of the results 
accomplished which can be attributed to me. 

But the results themselves are encouraging. 
Each year the church has been mapping out its 
program of community service, drawing dia- 
grams of it ’so that even the old saints and the 
tired business men can understand it. It has 
been fighting the forces of evil that prey upon 
the lives of men, waste their energies and de- 
stroy their finer sensibilities. It has been 
developing the characters of children and 
young people in a graded Sunday school, and 
it has been working in a score of practical ways 
to build up in the community a spirit of friend- 
ship and human kindness and to establish high 
ideals of individual and social righteousness. 
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Buying a Phonograph 
the Columbia Way 


ease Columbia way of demonstrating a 


Grafonola is first to make you feel at home. 


When you go into a place where Columbia 
Grafonolas are sold, the dealer knows exactly 
what you want. He knows that you came to 
hear music and he is glad you came. 


You can hear all the music you want. You can 


select as many records as you wish to hear, and 
he will play them for you or let you play them. 


The better you know the Columbia Grafonola 
and the more you compare it with other phono- 
graphs, the more the Columbia Grafonola will 
attract you. In a test, the Grafonola always 
appears at its best. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Period designs up to $2100. 


Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 


OUOGHUORARTOUVOQODLGUONUUGQOUEOULOGUOOUEQNOUOUOUINUNREOEQULOAULGEOHOOUUGQQUENAUAVIOQNOUAINORDODODOUUDRDUCUBENOEIRURUD?” 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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How to get this 
beautiful picture 


for framing 


HIS painting by 

Paul Stahr, the well- 
known illustrator, is his 
interpretation of “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” It 
has been beautifully re- 
produced from the origi- 
nal water color painting. 
Size 15x 19inches. Made 
expressly for framing. 
No printed matter on it. 
Send for your picture 
today. Read offer below. 


~ 








i 44 hme ks 


A skin'You : 
Lowe toTouch 
= 


PAINTED BY- 
PAUL STAHR, 








You too can have the charm of 
"A Skin You Love to Touch” 


OFT, smooth skin, the clear glowing 

complexion that everyone admires— 
these you, too, can have. 

You can give to your skin the texture, the 
life, the color that has such matchless charm. 

Whatever the condition that is keeping your 
skin from being as attractive as it should be, it 
can be changed. In a much shorter time than 
you would imagine, your skin will respond to the 
proper care and treatment. 


Why your skin can be changed 


Your skin changes continually. Every day it 
is being renewed. Old skin dies—new forms. 
This is your opportunity, for as this new skin 
forms, you can keep it fresh, soft and clear as 
Nature intended. 

Is your skin dull, lifeless, colorless? Begin 
today, as the new skin forms, to make it clear and 
glowing. If you are troubled by an oily skin—a 
shiny nose—begin today to correct it. 










A special treatment for an oily 
skin and shiny nose is among 
the famous treatments given in 
the Woodbury Booklet you get 
with the soap. Secure a cake 
today and the booklet that goes 
with it. 


Disfiguring blackheads, conspicuous nose 
pores, distressing pimples and blemishes—every 
one of these troubles you can, with proper care, 
be rid of. 

Learn just what is the proper treatment for 
your particular trouble, and use it persistently 
every night before retiring. Let it become a daily 
habit. In the Woodbury booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,”’ you will find simple, definite in- 
structions for your own and many other trouble- 
some conditions of the skin. Within ten days or 
two weeks of the use of the proper Woodbury 
treatment, you will notice a decided improve- 
ment—a promise of that greater loveliness which 
your skin will gradually acquire. 

How to get these treatments 


The Woodbury booklet of skin treatments is 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. You will find that for a month or six weeks 
of any one of these Woodbury treatments a 25c 
cake will be sufficient. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 








For enlarged pores, try the treat- 
ment given in the booklet,“A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” With your 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap you 
will get one of these interesting 


is on sale at drug stores or toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada— 
wherever toilet goods are sold. Get a cake today 
and begin your treatment. 


This picture with sample cake of seap, 
samples of cream and powder with 
book of treatments for 15c 


For 15c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treat- 
ment—with the booklet, ““A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder. In addition to the 
samples and booklet, we will send you a repro- 
duction in full colors of the beautiful painting 
shown above, made expressly for framing. This 
picture will be very popular; secure your copy 
at once. Write today to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 103 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Lid., 103 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


booklets. 
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5 to 10. Dropped stitches in the new hosiery are pleasing indications that openwork is fashionable again 
for evening wear. Rumor of clocks’ being worn on stockings is verified in the second illustration below. 
Silk plaited stockings, in black, white or colors, come at $1.25; blue and green striped stockings with open- 
work dropped stitches, $1.50. Embroidered designs make the gray silk stocking at the end charming. 


24. For motoring 
is this silk jersey 
veil bordered with 
gray lace. 











SRO. 











2. To restrain unruly tresses 
JSrom March winds and to beau- 
tify the face of woman these new 
patterns in fine-mesh veilings 
are provided, at 25 and 50 
cents for a yard. 


11 to 13. Black 
| satin slippers, like 
those centered above, 
$4. Comfortable 
walking boots in 
dark tan calf, $9. 
White buckskin ties, 
perforated decora- 
tions, $8.50. 


























3. Corduroy, embroid- “ 
ered, edges asatincollar- Hist VW 
and-cuff set. Velvet 

ribbon beaded necklace, 

50 cents; moiré ribbon, 

with steel slide, $1. 


16. Black vamps 
combine with 
brown uppers 
to smarten these 
high-heel laced 
boots; price, 
$7.50. 





17. These useful 
brown pumps ap- 
pear as regularly as 
March; $7.50. 


fn, 
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18. A tiny beaded bow trims 
these bronze kid slippers which 
you will need for dressy wear; 


~ $9.50. 
\ \ 





19 : 20 21 

















25. Linen handkerchief dain- 
liness begins with two at 50 
cents each, and three more 


at 25 cents. Embroidery, 


colored borders and the pretty 
tape edges are in this group. 


14 and 15. Whether 
in dull kid or satin, 
these pumps have 
turned soles and 
low shapely covered 
heels ; $4.50. Spats 
in gray, white or 
fawn, with buttons 
to match, $2.50. 


26. Bedfordshire 
lace and Brussels 
net make this 
jabot delicately 
lacy at $3.50. To 
copy at home you 
can buy Chinese 
cluny, English 
thread lace and 
picot edge, 25 to 
75 cents a yard. 


22 





19 to 22.. Immaculate white kid gloves promise to make any dress more self- 
respecting. These above in heavy white piqué, $2.75. For serviceable wear, tan 
piqué is recommended at $2.75. Gloves of gray suéde are dainty with a matching 
costume of gray furs at $2; white glacé kid, in light weight, $2.50. 


27. Radium silk 
makes this ulili- 
tarian petticoat, 
with bias corded 
ruffles with hem- 
stitched hems; 
$5.95. Filet lace 
and crépedeChine 
are united in 
this dainty back- 
closing camisole. 


4. Petticoat of 
white or flesh satin 
with ruffles of 
Point de Paris on 
chiffon; $4.95. 
An embroidered 
organdie medal- 
| f lion set in Valen- 
ciennes insertion 
trims a messaline 
camisole; $1.95. 





23. All-enveloping is this circular veil, which, when 
worn over a chic toque, is so decorative in itself that it 
takes the place of hat trimmings. 















NOTE-—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how they may be made, will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover 
postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not send money for articles illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. 
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Whatis Nowestand Polliestin : 








1. For chilly interiors 
a lovely cré pe Georgette 
scarf with batik: deco- 
vations. 


7 to 7b. This mummy-cloth collar set 
above, embroidered in mercerized cotton, 
includes a belt. Fancy ribbon necklace 


YAO 


Lovely been't Ihkey?—and So Easily lade When Sheyare Not Buyable 


-_ 
ao 










TS i ums) 

ey «=—s«17. Buttoned in this 
: ‘ plaid gaberdine waist- 
coat one would be in 
nature’s own colorings. 


Gj 
‘ 








8 to 8c. Figured and plain silk made this 
quaint bag. Gros de londres belt, and 
beadednecklace. Taffetastock, withabow. 














with large jade pendant. Rich brocade 
waistcoat with unique panel sides. 





2. Whether one knits or 
shops, this bag has suffi- 
cient capacily. In fruil- 
pattern cretonne, $2.95, 


9. One may be at- 
lractively attired and 
a true conservation- 
ist in a fiber silk 
sweater like the one 
above, trimmed with 
bands of chenille. 


corded at the waist. 


3. Disguised with collar and cuffs of 
linen, with buckles, one may be superbly 
unconscious of an old coat. 


10. Negligee in cotton 
crépe stitched in purple 
yarn and decorated with 
miniature Russian 
dancers made of bril- 
liant patches of silk. 


11. There is no doubt that smocks will be worn again, for here is one so 
unusual that everyone will want it. It is of purple Japanese crépe, trimmed 
with colored beads, and a native Jap decorates 4 big patch pocket. 


Gir 
a \ 14 


A 
15 


15. A sparkling jet brace- 
let is never so brilliant as 
when encircling a preity 
white wrist. 





4. Soft, lustrous messaline petticoat 
flaunts a chiffon ruffle—lace, ribbon 
and rosebud trimmed; $4.95. 
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12 to 14. Gros de londres in midnight blue is a favorite silk for spring hand 
bags. The one above is thickly embroidered with beads above and below. 
Bead chains, of which no real woman can have too many, show their newness 
by being combined with silver. These are of jade and jet. 


5 and 6. Above,a cache corset 
of handkerchief linen, with 
| bids ee ce ren NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be 
a Nucberds ebibvoidiring their purchased where, or, if not on sale, how they may be made, will be sent on receipt of six cents in 
| Sightacress the top stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, 
| ; ? Inde Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not send THE Home JouRNAL money for articles 
illustrated, as we cannot make purchases for you. ia 





















16. This buff brush- 
wool.sweater with pur- 
ple stripes is thrice 





18. Beaded bags begin to 
tell pictorial stories. This 
lovely one depicts a scene 
in an Egyptian temple, 
with slaves sealed around 
burning incense. 





19. Itis made of striped 
silk, the practical waist 
above, which will take a 
tubbing with the same 
equanimity as the 
juvenile white piqué 
turndown collar and 
cuffs which are such a 
youthful and essential 
part of it. 





20. When knitting is carried 
over into the affairs of the eve- 
ning, its seriousness.is offset by 
the wearing of such frivolous 
little aprons as this one; $10. 
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1. Maybe the designer who — 
made the quaint Japanese 
lantern bag of satin and felt 
above, with a hat to match 
Jaced in blue, thought we 
might need to carry our lights 
with us. 





1489 
2. This is one of those charmin 
(No. 1489) which so many wo 


on for breakfast. It is of crépe de Chine in a 


grayish biue, a soft, generally 


and bands crocheted in yellow and orange contrib- 


ute unusual brilliance. 






















3 and 4. Chenille embroidery 
glorifies this practical blue serge 
dress (No. 1486), with draped 
sleeves. The solution of sleeves 
and a‘scarf for evening dress 
are met halfway in this lovely 
dress (No. 1488) of messaline 
and Georgetie, lace-trimmed. 
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5. The one bright 
spot on the brim of 
the blue Georgette 
sailor, with che- 














10. It is most un- 


nille bandings, « usual to see a 
above is the red pretty hat out 
ornament  over- \ ‘alone—it is al- 
hanging the edge. ways accom- 


panied by a bag. 
Heavy linen, with 
applied conven- 
tional flower de- 
signs, made this 





6. Such pretty waists as this one of hat and bag desir-. 
plaided voile, collared and cuffed in able for pleasant 
white piqué, with a tiny edge of spring days. 


Irish, forecast a demand for tai- 
lored coat suits. 


SS 
F 


—~ 
estes 


g little negligecs 
men like to slip 


ee 


becoming color, i 





7 and 8. Practical tailored 
waists are a real necessity 
in these busy days. This 
one is of white handkerchief 
linen, with a tucked blue 
bosom and new turned-back 
cuffs, and artist’s collar with 
a black silk tie. Tan gaber- 
dine—that attractive kind 
with raised stripes—is the 
material that made this 
waistcoat with a white col- 
lar exceedingly smari. 


9. In the panniers of old, ornamenting the skirt of the 
débutante’s evening gown, one finds the new knitting bags of 
to-day. This charming frock of blue taffeta with its skirt 
drapery of cloudy blue tulle was banded with silver ribbon 
around its panniers, with here and there tiny French roses 
to give a touch of color. 





NOTE—Pattern No. 1486 comes in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure; No. 1488 in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; and 
Nos. 1484 and 1489 come in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure; price, fifteen €ents each, post-free. Send money with 
your order, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be 
purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how they may be made, will be sent on receipt of six cents in 
stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not send money to THE Home JOURNAL, as we 
cannot make purchases for you. 





te 
11. There are blustering 


spring days when one may 
only venture out ii a secure 
little turban like this one of 
blue straw with a chenille rose. 
The satin scarf with beauti- 
fully embroidered ends is 
made to match. 














































12. Have you noticed the 
old-fashioned air of quaint- 
ness about all the new wraps 
for dressy wear? This lovely 
one above is typical of the 
Victorian period, even to 
having a pretty bit of 
mellow -toned Paisley silk 
set in its yoke. It is not 
for avery cold climate, chif- 
fon striped with marabou 
being the heaviest material 
it boasts of. 


1484 13 


13. This is one of those restful 
gowns which every woman needs 
jor the end of a perfect day. 
What could be more comfy but 
at the same time exquisitely 
dainty than this negligee of soft 
washable satin, with wide frills 
of Val. inset with filet? 
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hat camouflaged under 
frills of finely plaited 


At last the rumors are out, and by next autumn they say we 
shall be allotted just so many yards of material to make our 
dresses with, and there will be no big, roomy pockets, no fas- 
cinating dangling girdles and no plaits hidden away to consume 
extra yards. How to make a smart and warm dress with a 
minimum amount of woolen fabric will require a maximum 
amount of skillful planning, and here is a whole page of pretty 
ideas which will help you to begin your early training in econo- 
mizing right now. 





There are all sorts of ways to save wool, but the 
smartest way is to eke it out with soft silk. One 


must have at léast one 
warm dress for the 
crisp spring days, and 
the combination of silk 
and wool, which Paris 
has been so quick to 
sanction, provides an 
economical as well as 
attractive method of 
using an old silk dress, 
which nearly everyone 
has, with a few yards 
of woolen material, 
which is all one can 
afford to buy in these 
days. This smart little 
frock (No. 1507) made 
such clever use of the 
old beige crépe de 
Chine dress on the left 
for its chemisette and 
the back and front of 
the side-opening skirt 
that no one would even 
suspect it of having a 
past. A remnant of 
navy blue jersey cloth 
made the blouse and 
skirt yoke, and darning 
stitches in silk em- 
broidery and number- 
less buttons make it 
particularly distinc- 
tive. When one wishes, 
the buttons may be 
fastened to narrow the 
skirt, or unbuttoned to 
widen it. 

















Below is a black satin skirt which gave itself up 
unreservedly for the foundation of the blue serge 


coat dress (No. 1494) below. Even though you may not have a 
black satin skirt exactly like the one below to use for the 
foundation, don’t despair, as almost any old two or three gored 
pattern may be narrowed down to the straight lines of the new 
silhouette, as in No. 1494. Part of the sash made the satin 
vestee, and the remainder was folded double for a two-yard-long 











girdle, which slips 
through slits at the 
waist line to tie loosely 
at the side back. A 
straight, long affair of 
a blue serge coat, long 
out of date, was cut 
away at the front and 
the sleeves refitted for 
the overdress, and two 
widths of black silk 
braid finish the edges 
of the overdress and 
sleeves. Flesh-color 
washable satin made 
the collar,snapped 

} in place soit could | 
be easily removed 

and laundered. 
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Who wouldn’t love to have a new coat made from 
mother’s skirt, which had lots of amusing ball 


buttons? There are all sorts 
of ways in which mother 
can use up her old dresses 
which she has outgrown or 
are out of style, and if it 
happens to be a heavy 
cheviot, in a nice golden 
brown like this one was, the 
very best way, and one in 
which her little daughter 
can share, is to make a 
warm spring coat out of it. 
This one (No. 1496) on the 
left has long shoulders 
which make it possible to 
use small pieces for the 
sleeves. The collar is a 
dear little pointed affair, 
which. was cut from the 
yoke of the skirt, with 
fluffy ball ends which may 
be thrown over the shoul- 
ders. The buttons are 
used to trim the front and 
back panel at the sides. 
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Growing out of a dress need not be a a. pas- 


is 1s made 


time if such a very pretty frock as t 


from it. There are 
times when the rem- 
nant counter holds 
just what you may 
need to eke out an old 
dress into a new one of 
unbelievable smart- 
ness, but the woman 
who plans ahead for 
the smartest of outfits 
for herself and daugh- 
ters, on the slimmest 
purse, can see possi- 
bilities in a remnant months be- 
fore dresses actually need its aid. 
It was just such a remnant of 
soft, lustrous taffeta, purchased 
long before, which, when com- 
bined with the gaberdine from the 
little guimpe dress on the right, 
which was too small, made the 
charming dress No. 1492. Sucha 
grown-up frock asthis, worn when 
one is ten, makes ne conscious of 
how fast the years are passing and 
makes one very serious indeed. 
A narrow Greek design worked in 
chain-stitching and a soft girdle 
with ball ends are the only trim- 
ming needed. 


1492 


To keep up with the times this four-year-old 


charmeuse made no protest at being transformed 


into a graceful tunic blouse. Very few new materials are being 
produced at the present time, in consequence of which the 
French designers are showing their ingenuity in using old mate- 
rialsin new ways andcom- 
binations. The lovely 
blouse shown here (No. 
1497) was copied from a 
French design, and it is 
one of the war-necessity 
blouses, being made for 
ease at the armholes and 
comfort of fit, so that one 
can slip into it 
easily and work 
unrestricted 
whether at sew- 
ing, bandage 
making or knit- 
ting. It is deeply 
pocketed, too, for 
unexpected over- 
flow contribu- 
tions. The vest 
and collar are of 
white piqué, and 
the collar prom- 
ises to beautify 
a thin neck with 
a tiny black satin 
bow tied above 
the ““V”’ opening. 
Transfer pattern 
No. 14508 in- 
cludes six motifs. 



























































































By their crowns are the 
new hats dated, so con- 


this pretty one above. 


] The ipp ) ceal the year-old one un- 
malines. ote ih ate . . / - Q GR. der a new silk crown like 
straw edges the brim. Sbisa Lovely (Ghin ese Pew urnres Lov hangethe Ud be 4 


Have you an old broadcloth evenin wrap like this 
one below, too good to discard and yet too dowdy 


to wear? If you have, this good-looking topper coat below (No. 
1493) is one of the things you can make it over into. It is not 
always possible in making over to use two old garments for this 
purpose, and a yard or two of new material of matching or 
contrasting color in a different weave will often cover deficien- 
cies which the old material may have. In this coat below a 
bolivia with its twilled weave made a pleasing contrast with the 
smooth surface of the broadcloth. Plaidsin small or large checks 








are wonderfully smart com- 
bined with plain-color mate- 
rials, but the predominating 
color in the plaid should 
match or harmonize at least 
with the plain: fabric with 
which it is to be used. Somber 
plaids lend themselves better 
to this purpose than bright, 
startling combinations. Satin, 
too, is being used a great deal 
in combination with cloth 
for top coats, and it makes a 
delightful appearance, its 
dressiness being neutralized 
by the combination of cloth. 
In this coat the new material 
was used for the set-in fronts 
and upper portion of coat. 
Broadcloth made the new 
collar, the tasseled end of 
which slips through a slit. 








There are more ways of making an old coat suit 
into 4 one-piece dress than you dreamed of in your 


philosophy. One of the newest ways is illustrated just below in 
the good-looking street dress (No. 1487), and a glimpse of what 
it used to be before this great change took place in its life is 
shown in the little sketch on the left below. Almost any type of 
coat which is not cut away at the front may be adapted to this 
design, and the ubiquitous black satin, which goes so smartly 





with everything, will 
make the foundation 
skirt, collar and sash 
ends. The foundation 
skirt (No. 1244) is not 
included in this pat- 
tern. In remodeling a 
coat into a dress, the 
sleeves usually must be 
taken in at the seam 
and the coat at the 
underarm to give the 
slimness essential to a 
one-piece dress if you 
wish it to be smart. In 
the design at the right 
the belt at the sides 
was displaced for two 
rows of shirring, with 
narrow sash ends made 
of doubled satin two 
inches wide hanging 
from each side and 
caught together below. 





NOTE—Pattern No. 1244 comes in sizes 24 to 34 inches waist measure; Nos. 1487, 1493, 1494, 1497 and 1507 come in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 1492 in sizes 6 to 14, and No. 1496 in sizes 2 to6 
years; price, 15 cents each, post-free ; transfer pattern No. 14508, price, 10 cents, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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For all fine 
laundering 




























































The waist of years ago The sheer blouse of today 


Rub-rub-rub-fabrics had to be strong to Washed the modern way—the Lux 
stand being washed with cake soap. way—pure suds and no rubbing. 


Modern materials won’t stand the 
old way of washing 


Remember the dreadful things we Lux way, that keeps the daintiest Then the rinsing—in the old way, 
used to wear? Sturdy wash waists, things new—cleanses them tenderly no matter how carefully you rinsed, 
heavy enough to stand hard scrub- with never a bit of rubbing. tiny particles of cake soap usually 
bing. Or else dark silks and plaids clung to the fabric. These little par- 
that were never tubbed atall! Heavy The new product delicate as the ticles weakened and yellowed the 
muslin underwear. ‘‘Dark’’ petti- very things it launders fabric— but Lux dissolves so abso- 
coats. Cotton stockings. aan lutely that three rinsings of clear 

But now—look at the things Lux comes in light, transparent, lukewarm water will carry every 


fluffy, white flakes—as dainty asthe trace of soap out of the fabric. 
very things you trust to it. It’s dif- 
ferent from anything. you’ve ever 


i women wear even for every day. 
Handkerchief linen. Crépe de 
Chine. Georgette. Chiffon. Dainty 





You lift your blouse out. It’s 
spotlessly, surprisingly clean. You 


colors. Shimmering textures. Silk and used. ; are truly amazed. It’s so easy, so 
lace underwear. Fine silk hosiery. You don’t have to rub the gar- simple. No wonder the old way of 
The daintier the better. ments when you use Lux. You simply washing seems to you as out of date 
dip your blouse up and down in the _as grandmother’s hoopskirts! 
The cld:techionsl whee rich, warm suds, squeezing the suds 


again and again through the fabric. EY a Ce 



















For the clothes worn years ago, that water alone won’t injure 
the old way of washing answered Lax le will e~ 
the purpose. You rubbed the cake Flannels Babies’ clothes Washable gloves Try Lux for woolens, sheerest chiffons, 
of soap directly on the garments— Sweaters Children’s white White spats fine laces and linens. Think of being able to 
and rubbed hard. Sometimes you — La a ee ree ee 
Blankets rics Silk waists—Geor- Stiimens woolens, that takes away the luster 
even rubbed over a washboard. You Knit leggings Fine linen gette, crépe de of delicate silks, and breaks the threads of 
rubbed out the soap and you twisted Knit mittens Fine laces Chine waists fine fabrics 
Knit sacques or Lace curtains Silk underwear J < 
and wrung out the garments. shawls Muslins Lingerie waists After you have used Lux once, you will 
Corduroy Chenille scarfs Lingerie dresses . : 1 f different 
! th r “MEE aus # higone want to be trying it on all sorts of differe 
Cruel! You shudder at the ve V Chinchilla coats Fine hosiery Chiffon: things. Write for free booklet with simple 











words. Such treatment for the deli- 
cate, sheer garments of today would 
be a crime. 


Now there’s a better way—the 


Lux directions for washing. Leatn how easy 
it is to launder your finest things perfectly. 
Get a package of Lux today at your grocer’s, 
druggist’s or department store—Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. A 1, Cambridge, Mass. 





You plop the children’s Don’t keep your finest 
little sweaters into the - linens laid away in a 
rich Lux suds, souse them drawer. Now you can 
thoroughly, and out they use them every day and 
come just like new—not launder them often the 

a thread shrunken. Lux way without a bit 
of injury to them. 
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One Corner of the Sunlit Belding Mills 


“The Silks With Happiness 


Woven Into Them” 


In the lustrous folds of every yard 
of Belding’ s Silks is reflected the hap- 
piness of those who fashion them. 
Small wonder that Belding’s actual- 
ly are better silks. 
They are produced 
by contented, well- 
cared-for girls who 
work under the most 
ideal conditions. 


1380 


1336 — Ladies’ practical waist 


; 1380—A unique and generally 
with long or short sleeves; witha 


becoming collar distinguishes this 











The girls whose collar ae ce cae 9s ae oo shirt weet Riv be _ 
wear with a plain, tailored suit. with long or short sleeves. »51zes, 
4 eked photographs are Sizes, 36 to 422—15 cents. 56 ty 44~ 45 Solta: 
ain orker 
Ray shown here, are ac- : > 

tual workers in the Belding Mills peer wg _ = = ( > 1382—More dressy blouse, with 

. waist suitable for fine white voile, ong or short sleeves. Easy to 

and typify several thousand other with deep, heavy linen or piqué ( make and effective in dark crépe 

happy girls. collar and cuffs. Sizes, 36 to 42— Fy de Chine to match one’s spring 
15 cents. 


suit. Sizes, 36 to 44—15 cents. 


The attractively busy scene above 
pictured is an actual 
photograph of an in- 
terior in the Belding 
Mills. [tisamid such 
pleasant surround- 
ings as these where 
all Belding girls 
work. Neither care 
nor expense has been Another Typical Belding 

. Mill Worker 
spared to make their 
working and living conditions as 
ideal as possible. 
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As interestingly varied as the won- 
drous silks they weave are the lives 
of happy Belding workers. 





















































































































These girls are healthfully busy 
in the daytime and at night they tine 
have real homes to go to, where Wes 
they find the love, companionship Roe ey a oil, 
and good times that all girls crave. » Haw becian 1333—Misses’ or small women’s dress. Sizes, 14 to 20—15 cents. nom 
Paste 1231-1254—Coat with convertible collar. Sizes, 34 to 42—15 will 
cents. Four-gore plaited skirt. Sizes, 24 to 32—15 cents. you 
‘ a 1238-1360— Ladies’ or misses’ semifitted coat. Sizes, 34 to 42— W 
Sos aay Oe 15 cents. Two-piece skirt. Sizes, 24 to 32—15 cents. it ju 
| Be A) 1290— Misses’ or small women’s dress. Sizes, 16 to 20—15 cents. A 
1309—Ladies’ belted two-gore skirt. Sizes, 22 to 34—15 cents. salt 
4 { : 1362—Ladies’ two-piece gathered skirt. Sizes, 24 to 32—15 best 
fy { cents. 4 The 
/ ‘ 1312—Two-gore tunic skirt. Sizes, 26 to 34—15 cents. ite 
v ety 1358—Ladies’ four-gore skirt. Sizes, 24 to 32—15 cents. valu 
4 © 
a ; ’ 1209—Two-piece skirt with pockets. Sizes, 24 to 32—15 cents. ine 
Belding Silk Mill Girls on Their Tennis Courts T 
. . il 
Provided with such wholesome en- ’ ws Me 
vironment during all their working 0 ig 
and recreational hours, it is only nat- “Ol * st 
ural that Belding girls should be heart 1D | | a 
and soul interested in what they are | ri : 
doing. sno 
' - C 
Silks, the ever popular fabric, are as 
today being used even more exten- 7: ) pee 
sively to save woolens and cottons. | \ 
Our New York Office will be _ 
pleased to mail you on request a ba 
complimentary copy of The Story 0 ' e 
of a Silk Mill.”” sho 
0 V 
reci 
ro ' 
| “ tell 
Belding Bros.& Co. nae 
906 Broadway I 
New York ! 
any 
Bost Philadelphia 
Baltimore Chicago 1362 1358 f 
St. Louis San Francisco pro 
St. Paul Cincinnati 
wo! 
Thrift at home means victory abroad P44 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. I. 'f there is no agency for Home firs 
Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size Ha 
and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following ens 
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twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. mi 
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Cook with vegetable oil—use more vegetables—more salads 







excellent 
shortening 


Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious, vegetable 
oil, so good to eat, so wholesome, so eco- 
nomical, and so convenient to use that you 
will wonder, after you have used it, how 
you ever got along without it. 

We urge you to try Wesson Oil—to try 
it just once. 

Add a mite of salt—Wesson Oil is un- 
salted—and compare its taste with the 
best: cooking fat you ever used _ before. 
Then try it as the shortening in your favor- 
ite recipe. Compare its goodness, its food 
value, its convenience. And then com- 
pare its cost. 

There is not a single use for a fat or an 
oil in your kitchen that is not a use for 
Wesson Oil. It saves time and trouble, 
as well as money, to have in one handy 
can every fat you need. And with Wesson 
Oil in the kitchen you don’t need any other 
shortening or frying fat or salad oil. 

Cooking with Wesson Oil is not a new way 
to cook that you must learn. It requires no 
special recipes. Use your own favorite recipes. 

Wesson Oil is liquid, of course, and you 
may be in the habit of using hard shortening. 
That doesn’t make any real difference. Use 
Wesson Oil just as you would use any hard 
shortening. 

What quantity of shortening does your 
recipe call for? Your good judgment will 
tell you how much liquid that amount of 
hard shortening would melt down to. 

Use that quantity of Wesson Oil. 

And use it just exactly as you would use 
any other shortening. 

Any hard shortening is softened in the 
process of mixing with flour or sugar. It 
wouldn’t mix if it didn’t soften. And the 
first heat of cooking would melt it anyhow. 
Haven’t you noticed that many experienced 
cooks melt hard shortening first? With 
Wesson Oil you start with a liquid that 
mixes easily and thoroughly. 

Add a little salt—if your recipe requires 
it— Wesson Oil is unsalted. 


The United States Food. Administration 
has suggested, among other things, cook- 
ing with vegetable oil. We—who make it 
and know how good it is—hope that you 
will try Wesson Oil. You may try it because 
it is vegetable. Or because it costs so little. 
But whatever the reason you begin to use 
Wesson Oil, we believe you will continue 
to use Wesson Oil because it is so good, 
and makes so many good things to eat 
cost so little. 

Wesson Oil is so good that you would 
want it even if you felt you could not 
afford it—and costs so little that you 
ought to use it even if it wasn’t so good. 


wholesome 
frying 
fat 


The United States Food Administration 
has suggested that you fry less—that, 
instead, you bake and boil and broil when 
you can, so as to use less fat. 

Of course, when you must fry it is better 
to use a vegetable fat. 

And we, who know Wesson Oil, believe 
you will find Wesson Oil so delicious, 
wholesome and convenient that, once you 
have tried it, you will never fry in any- 
thing else. 

When it is just as economical, wouldn’t 
you rather fry with a good-to-eat salad 
oil? Taste Wesson Oil. Compare its taste 
with any frying fat you ever used. Fry in 
it. Compare the result. 
pare the cost. 

Frying with Wesson Oil is not a new 
way to fry that you must learn. You melt 
any fat to an oil long before it is hot enough 
to fry. With Wesson Oil you start with an 
oil. The only difference is in the result. 

After deep frying, strain Wesson Oil 
(to take out crumbs of food) and use it 
again. One auvantage of Wesson Oil is 
that it does not absorb the flavor of food 
cooked in it, and is so little altered by 
heating that you can use it over and over 
and over again and it will be almost as 
good the last time you use it as the first. 


And then com- 


—all in one 
handy 


can! 


Your grocer has it, 
or can easily get it 
for you 
“Wesson” is the name of a method of 


refining vegetable oil. If it is Wesson 
Oil it says so on the can. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO. 
120 Broadwau, New York 


A delicious 
salad oil 


Serve more salads. A Wesson Oil dressing 
does more than make them taste good— 
Wesson Oil is a food itself, pure, rich and 
nutritious. 

A salad, too, is the appetizing and eco- 
nomical way to serve fruits, cold vege- 
tables, bits of fish or meat that other- 
wise might have to be thrown away and 
wasted. Served with a really good salad 
dressing, “left-overs” are often more de- 
licious than on their first appearance on 
the table. 

Wesson Oil makes delicious salad dress- 
ing—French, boiled or mayonnaise. In 
making mayonnaise you may add Wesson 
Oil rapidly—you need not drop it slowly, 
drop by drop. 
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COFRPSETS 


Real Corset Service 
includes correct style, perfect 
fit, genuine comfort, long-time 
wear, and one thing more— 
the assurance that you will 
get exactly the right model 
for your figure. 


This real corset service is 
assured if you wear American 
Lady Corsets. You will find 
them everywhere, in cities, 
big or little. 


The corsetiere will quickly 
show you several models that 
are made just for you. When 
you try them on you will be 
delighted with their smooth, 
comfortable fit, their graceful 
lines, their flexibility, their 
daintiness. Their long-time 
wear proves the exceptional 
quality of their materials and 
workmanship. 


Ask at your favorite store to 
see your model—look for the 
name in the corset. 


Gna 
CORSETS 


$5, $4.25, $4, $3.50 
$3, $2.50, $2 


and even less 


American Lady Corset Co. 


Detroit 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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1242—A novel idea, easy 
to carry out, is shown on 
the waist of this young 
girl’s dress buttoned in 
front with a silk vest and 
a one-piece straight- 
gathered pocketed skirt. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years—15 
cents. 





1357—Dress for a little 
tot. To be made of nain- 
sook or batiste. Sizes, 6 
months to 3 years —15 
cents. It may be embroid- 
ered as illustrated, using 
transfer pattern No. 14119, 
15 cents. 


1381— New back-closing dress with 
high collar and plain, fitted sleeves, 
with graceful three-piece skirt and 
double girdle. Especially attrac- 
tive for satin, serge or jersey cloth. 
Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 





1379—Charmingly adapted for 
satin or Georgette crépe is this 
model with a two-piece skirt. Sizes, 
36 to 42—15 cents. Design No. 
14282, on panel and sleeves, is for 
134-inch braiding. Price, 10 cents. 











1379-14282 








1343 


1343— Becoming lines 
in a girl’s Russian 
blouse dress, with a 
one-piece plaited skirt 
’ attached to an under- 
waist. Adaptable for 
serge, challis or Scotch 
plaid. Sizes, 6 to 14 


years—15 cents. 





1390—These four pretty hats for young girls are included in one 
pattern. No. 1 may be made with the crown of lace or ribbon; 
No. 2, with a straw brim and squash crown of silk; No. 3 is 
adaptable for velours, shepherd’s checks or silk; No. 4 may be of 
straw braid or covered with silk crochet. One size—15 cents. 
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1346— Back-closing dress, 
which may be made with 
the collar of a contrasting 
material or with a standing 
collar if preferred. The 
straight skirt is gathered 
under a belt. Sizes, 6 to 
14 years—15 cents. 





1376—Boy’s Russian suit 
with straight trousers, 
which permits the use of 
contrasting material. For 
woolen materials, linen, 
chambray, galatea or cot- 
ton poplin. Sizes, 2 to 10 
years—15 cents. 
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1284—Distinctive is this pattern, 
which permits the use of two ma- 
terials. Satin, crépe de Chine or 
Georgette may be used with tricot 
or jersey cloth. The skirt is in two 
pieces. Sizes, 34 to 42—15 cents. 





1375—One of the new designs with 
blouse suitable for satin or silk, 
either plain or braided. The skirt, 
which may be of woolen fabric, 
is a very modish two-piece style. 
Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for 
Home Paiterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
sise and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following 
addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Maret Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South Fifth Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“The Home Book of Fashions’ is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, 


twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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;, nn and its awakening colors—the 
shimmer of warm sunshine—at no time in the 
year does womanhood so wish. to look her 
prettiest as in Spring. 


A (heney Silk Foulard 


expresses Spring!—the ripple and soft fall of it, 
the beauty and smart newness of it. Here is ove of 
the many new Cheney originations. All of them 
true in fashion, distinctive, shower-proof and of 
excellent quality. They are desired by most 
women who prefer and know the best. Look for 
a showing of Cheney Silks and take advantage 
of their many suggestions. 


* 2 * 






SOMEWHERE along * 
the silken thread (Cheney 
craftsmanship comes in— 
and gives you Elegance 
of Weaving. 

. * 
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Smart New Styles 


that in the Red Goss Shoe - 
become absolutely comfortable ea 


The exclusive “ bends with your foot” feature 
of the Red Cross Shoe makes it hug the foot 
so closely, makes it so pliant that every step 
is easy and graceful. 

You can wear boots with every smart, new 
line, yet never have to “break in” a shoe. 
See these and many other rr priced 


models at your dealer’s, each the standard 
of value at its price. 
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: Write for Footwear Style Guide 














5 —sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct 
models in all materials. With it we will send you the name g ™~ 

® of your Red Cross Shoe Dealer, or tell you how to order A wae 
direct. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., Mead Nek 2 
501 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. \ \ 
MODEL No. 517. The MODEL No. 501. The “Trenton.” aa 
** Arcadia.” A very trim A gray cloth top is combined with . 5 / | aaa 
new oxford of dark tan Havana Brown Kid in this de- 


Russia Calf. 


lightful boot i 6 
s n 
















































— Lok for this trade mark 
on the sole 
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Sempre Giovine 
Meaning “Always Young” 








Send 5 cents for 
generous sample. 


Men find it invaluable 
Just before shaving. 
It softens the beard. 


The Secret of a Good ealatien 
is Really no Secret at all 


ITTER winds and dust—harsh soap and 
water. These are the things that deplete 
the natural oils of the skin and destroy its 
beauty in a way that is really alarming. 
Help Nature to replenish these natural 
oils and you have solved the secret of a good 
complexion. of solidified oils. It does not grow hair. 
When the skin is protected so that the To prevent chapped skin, apply SEM- 
natural oils are not so easily taken away, PRAY JO-VE-NAY and Sempray Face 
age does not wither nor wrinkle the skin— Powder before going out. All good dealers. 


its delicate texture is never wholly lost. 

SEM-PRAY JOVE-NAY (Sempre Gio- 
vine) assists Nature in doing what Nature is 
sometimes unable to do herself—unaided. 
It is a skin protector and skin cleanser. 


SEM-PRAY JOVE-NAY is a pure cake 


MARIETTA STANLEY CO., Dept. //, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HE world is so full of such beautiful 

clothes, we all should be able to throw off 
our woes,”’ misquoted one light-hearted little 
thing as she turned over the pages of “The 
World of Lovely Things” in the very latest 
number of THE HoME JourNAL. That is just 
what the Editor had in mind when he planned 
to have in these pages the very prettiest, gay- 
est little feminine trifles and the loveliest, most 
wearable clothes to be found anywhere. Man- 
like, he knew that when the boys had a day 
off from their somber navy-and-olive-drab- 
color existence it would gladden their eyes to 
see their women in attractive clothes. 

Not that THe Home Journat is urging 
women to indulge in riotous extravagance, but 
it does not want them to overlook the fact that 
at a time when momentary depressions are 
likely to occur they can do their part in mak- 
ing the world a better place by brightening up 
their particular corners. 

We know there are many clever women who 
need only to see an illustration of a pretty col- 
lar, girdle or other garment, and with the same 
ease with which they prepare a meal they will, 
by taking a wisp of lace, a yard or two of silk 
and a bit of ribbon, have that identical thing 
reproduced the next day! 

Then there are vvomen who appear in new 
hats every time you see them; at least that is 
what everyone says, but we know most likely 
they are the same old hats—though you’d 
scarcely believe it—artfully retrimmed by a 
HoME JOURNAL recipe. 

If you are one of those who cannot do these 
things, don’t despair, for we can put you in 
touch with stores where you can buy the pretty 
articles illustrated in ‘‘The World of Lovely 
Things” pages. Now, more than at any other 
time, you need our assistance, when shop- 
keepers simply can’t be coaxed into taking 
things back. Look over these pages in THE 
HoME JouRNAL, decide what you want, lei- 
surely, in the quiet of your home, and then 
there is nothing more for you to do but to com- 
ply with the directions for procuring these 
articles as stated in the footnotes on the pages. 


How to Save by Spending 


O YOU know that there are ways in which 

you can save money even while you are 
spending it for clothes? It is quite easy if you 
know just the right things to buy to go with 
other garments you may have or expect to pur- 
chase. You may need two dresses of different 
color and can afford to have only one hat; or it 
may be that your preference is for two hats 
and only one dress. 

Then there are shoes to buy, gloves, veils 
and all the other little fascinating things which, 
when they are chosen by one who knows how, 
make a woman look so distinctive in appear- 
ance and so different from the casually dressed 
woman who picks up things here and there in 
a haphazard way and wears them with equal 
indifference, without any regard to their fitness 
one with another. 

To be sure, you may not know just what 
kind of shoes to buy, the array is so bewilder- 
ing; or the best-color veil and how to put it 
on; or that your hat need not always match 
your dress; or that plaid silk umbrellas are in 
and wide skirts are out; or what is the latest 
coiffure, and a hundred and one other impor- 
tant things. But we know, and are willing to 
let you in on any secrets or good news we hear. 

Everyone has said, at one time or another: 
‘““T don’t see how she can afford such expensive 
clothes!”” THE HomME JouRNAL sees how, and 
we will tell you about it. We have a fund of 
just such valuable information and are better 
able to tell you how than anyone else, for with- 
out doubt she who wears what seem to be such 
expensive clothes may rely entirely upon our 
judgment and, womanlike, keeps it to herself! 

With an intriguing mind, doubtless she has 
worked quietly behind closed doors, having 
close by a letter of instructions from one of 
our editors, snipping seams and clipping off 
buttons, ripping lining and cutting off the 
belting from her last spring’s suit, and schem- 
ing to join two garments together into one com- 
plete and smart frock, so that even her own 
family wouldn’t believe that it hadn’t just been 
delivered at the front door. Even such under- 
hand methods as taking a breadth from last 
summer’s black satin street dress may have 
been resorted to, just to make a new collar, a 
girdle and a pair of snug-fitting cuffs. 

If you have never tried this very economical 
and easy way to procure a new dress merely 
by making over an old one—for yourself, your 
mother or one of the children—and would like 
us to tell you how it can be done, simply call 
us by phone, or address your letter, describing 
the gown you have to make over, to the Fashion 
Editors, THE LApriEs’ HoME JourNAt, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing a 3-cent-stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply. 


Read, Learn and Digest These Books 


too is no limit to the ways and means 
we provide to help a woman to prepare the 
right clothes for herself or family at the least 
expense. We have books which instruct a 
young mother how to dress herself or her baby, 
books which teach her how to sew new gar- 
ments or to make old ones into new ones. Here 
is a partial list, any of which may be had, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price: 

‘““THE BrIDE’s Booxk”’; price, 15 cents. 

‘*SMOCKING AND How It 1s DoNnE’”’; price, 
10 cents. 

““Basy’s Frrst CLOTHES”’; price, 15 cents. 

“MATERNITY CLOTHES’’; price, 10 cents. 

“HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES”’; price, 10 cents. 

“LitTtLe: Forks’ SWEATERS AND Hats”; 
price, 15 cents. 

“THe NEw Woot Hats AND SWEATERS” 
price, 15 cents. 

Address the Fashion Editors. 
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IN, DAINTY 
BEDROOMS 


where delicate shades of rose, of 
gray, of blue make them the perfect 
floor coverings for exquisite color 
harmony, Klearflax Linen Rugs first 
won conspicuous recognition. It 
was the charm of color! And then as 
the traditional wearing qualities of all 
things linen became so apparent, dis- 
criminating women came to realize 
their boundless decorative possi- 
bilities. 
InTo every room in the house they 
went, building Klearflax color 
schemes—covering their floors with 
the single, broad expanse of rich, 
solid tones. Dainty shades, so sel- 
dom found, and the deeper colors, so 
rich and livable, are all included in 
the Klearflax range. 
Anp so the Klearflax Linen Rug has 
come today to be associated with 
color harmony as intimately as its 
fabric is associated with wear. 

At better class furniture and 

department stores everywhere. 


& 


Wou tp you like an expert’s advice on 
room decoration? Then send for “The 
Rug and the ColorScheme.”’ This36-page 
book shows you in full color a number of 
scenes and tells you how you may vary 
the schemes. It also explains clearly and 
simply how to plan any room. Write to 
our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 





You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and 
at these prices: 


27 x54in.. . $4.50 6x Qft. . . $24.00 
30 xQin...« SOR Sx30R.. . 35.00 
36 xi2ia.. « BOO. Setzn.. . BO 
4Y%2 x 7¥aft.. . 15.00 12x15 ft... 80.00 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. 
(Prices somewhat higher in far West and South) 


Klearflax Linen Rug Co. 
Mills, General and Sales Offices 
Duluth, Minnesota 
(New York Office, 212 Fifth Avenue) 
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5 minutes’ work 

| 

| Mrs. Craighead, of 

| Massachusetts, was calling 

| ona neighbor who said, “I 

I| believe I’ll subscribe for 

| The Ladies’ Home Fournal.” 
Mrs. Craighead, instantly 
seeing a business opportu- 
nity, replied, “Let me take 
your order.” She got it; 
and, stopping on the way 
home, she got two more 
orders. 


| All three friends are still 
| subscribers. Each year 
Mrs. Craighead sends 
in the renewal orders, 
and earns another com- 
mission. Her total net 
profit on the original in- 
vestment of five min- 
utes’ spare time has 


been $22.50. 


many other subscriptions 
now. In fact, although she 
is a busy housewife, her 
Curtis profits have paid 
for her daughter’s educa- 
tion and brought her a 
great deal of extra money 
besides. Many months she 
earns as much as $50.00 in 
odd moments. 


Of course she secures 


This story illustrates the 
ease with which a Curtis 
business may be estab- 
lished, and the permanency 
and liberality of the profits 
that may be earned. 


In your own locality you 
can use your odd moments 
during the Fall and Winter 
to bring you the extra money 
that you need—this year, 
and next year too! For de- 
tails of our cash offer, fill 
out and mail this coupon: 





ii| Agency Division 
}| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
i 236 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


money-making plan. 





~ Name- 


Address 











City State 


a. years ago, 


Gentlemen:— Please send me detailsof your | 
| 


























NE does not need to be demure 

to wear this Madonna-like hair 

arrangement, but we can safely say 

that it will not fail to make you 

appear that way. It is the softest 
little coil, nestling low in back. 
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HERE are those women who 
require just such a high, formal 
coiffure as this one, twisted into 
a loop, caught with a tortoise pin. 
It is as necessary to the evening 
costume as an ostrich-feather fan. 





F YOU want to exploit the most 
modish coiffure, draw your hair 
up high 4 la pompadour and close 
at the sides, then twist it into a soft, 
high roll at the back of the head 
like this lovely arrangement above. 


| 


NOTE—Are you so busy that you have not time 
to try out and plan a new coiffure? Well, why 
not let us help you? If these coiffures please you, 
directions which you can easily follow will be sent 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. Please ad- 
dress the Fashion Editors, THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Spring Fashion Calalog 


Edition Limited 
Write Today — Now 


1 Mae You Should See the Radical Style Changes 
’ New York’s 1918 Spring Fashions 


. Never before have you seen so many changes — such a wel- 
come development of the simpler tendencies—so many 
style surprises and unexpected economies! See all these 
interesting things first in this big new Bedell Style Book! 
A complete exposition by word and picture of every- 
thing this bountiful Spring has to offer—and at guaranteed lowest prices. 


= b 
Spring’s Economy-Styles 
9 You will never know what wonderful fashions are obtainable at eco- 
nomical prices until you see the new Bedell book. Get this famous catalog immedi- 
ately—a magnificent volume fresh fromthe press — handsomely illustrated with 
», entire sections in colors—revealing the accepted new Spring shades. By far the 
», most elaborate and most useful catalog we have ever issued. 


’ \ All New York’s || Prices Always Lowest 
SG \ Newest Fashions Guaranteed 


. = > “ : We undersell all! Prices positively guar- 

Brimming over with stunning anteed lowest or we return money. In 

new Spring models — just addition to mammoth mail order business 
_designed for the exclusive we operate large stores in:— 

clientele of the fashionable 
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e t New York Rochester Milwaukee 
Bedell Shops in New York and Brooklyn Philadelphia Boston - 
leading cities. Exquisite and Pittsburgh Newark 
original fashions, not obtainable St. Louis 
















otherwise. 


SUITS Send Today 


For this style 





Broadcloths Gabardine 7 
Poplins Sorees etd &, book FREE 
Silvertones Triclins $F 2a ,_  “<—. 





$15 —$20—925 —535 
DRESSES 


Serges 
Georgettes 
Crepe de Chines 


oe 


Bedell 
1918 
Exclusive & 


Model p 


COATS 


Velours Men's Wear Serges 
Taffetas Gabardines 
Wool Poplins Satins 


$698 — $]() —$] 9.75 
SHOES 


Famous Bedell 
**Beauty"’ 
Boots and Pumps. 


$2—33—35 














One of the 
many fine 
values in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 





Trade-Mark 


AVE you leamed the economy of buying Durable- 

DURHAM Hosiery? Have you experienced the 
comfort in them, and the long-wear? For every one in 
the family, big and little, buy Durable DURHAM Hosiery 
and save money. Styles for work, play and dress. Every 
pair is strongly reinforced in heels, soles and toes; with 
full-length legs; wide elastic tops; feet and toes that are 
smooth, seamless and even; colors that won't fade or 
wash out. Correctly marked sizes. 


Ask your dealer for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery. The 
prices are 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents a pair. 


MISS NANCY 


Look especially at the women’s silk-mercerized hosiery 
(Carolina) with patented anti-run stitch, at 35 cents; 
also the men’s silk-mercerized socks (1700 G. S.) at 
25 cents a pair. 


A light-weight 
gauze lisle stocking 
with an extra fine 
silk finish. It has a 
wide elastic top 
with anti-run stitch 
to prevent thread 
running down leg, 
double sole and 
high spliced heel. 

e feet and toes 
are smooth, seam- 


Write for booklet showing all styles and descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 
DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 5.78 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest Price 25c pair 
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Discard your cuticle scissors. Try this 
new way of manicuring and see how easily 
you can have lovely, well-kept nails. 


C/he new way to manicure 


without cutting the cuticle 


Cutting ruins the cuticle. Keep it firm and smooth 
without cutting 


ae . . . cc . . 
Cuticle cutting is dangerous!’’ “Under no gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost at once you 
circumstances should scissors or knife touchthecuti- will find you can wipe off the dead surplus cuticle. 
cle.” “Trimming the cuticle is ruinous!’’— Then rinse off the fingers in clear water. 


say doctors and skin specialists everywhere. the inurh of Canon Mail White wader 


neath the nails, you can remove all stains and 
leave the nail tips snowy-white. 


Finish with Cutex Polish. Cutex Cake 

Polish rubbed on the palm of the hand and 

It was to meet this great need for a passed quickly over tke nails gives them just 

harmless cuticle remover, that the Cutex the quick, waterproof finish you want. If 

formula was prepared. Fan oraun the charmingm> you like an especially brilliant, lasting polish, 
keeps my nails looking so beau- 


With Cutex you completely do away Salto. my friends often remark a Paste Polish first, then the Cake 
olisn. 


with cuticle cutting or trimming. With 
it you can keep your cuticle firm and After your first Cutex manicure, examine 
even—your nails shapely and attractive. your nails. Notice what an improvement 
even one application makes. When you see 
how smooth the use of Cutex leaves the 
skin around the base of the nail—how free 
it is from ragged edges and rough places 
that make hangnails, you will wonder how 
you ever got along without it! 


(PHOTO WHITE STUDIO) 





For years women struggled with cut, 
mutilated cuticle —cuticle that grew dry 
and rough, that created hangnails and 
made their hands unattractive. 

















The moment you use it, you will be en- 
thusiastic about the way it softens the sur- 
plus cuticle—the way the uneven cuticle 
and hangnails vanish! You will enjoy the 
quickness and ease of your Cutex manicure, 
but most of all, you will enjoy the improved (#070 ware stuvio) 


Elsie Janis, a favorite in every 














appearance of your nails. eee A oe se Where to buy Cutex 
5 most wonderful,” : : : 
How to manicure the new way You can buy the Cutex Manicure Preparations at all high-class 
; 4 drug stores and at the toilet goods counter in department stores. 
Send for the complete Midget Manicure Set Cutex comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail 


offered below and have your first Cutex manicure. White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid 
P . or stick form is 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender 
In the Cutex package you will find an orange stick cuticle, is also 30c. If your store is not yet supplied, order 


and absorbent cotton. Wrap alittle cotton around — direct from us. 
the end of the stick and dip it into the bottle. Care- Northam Warren 
fully work the stick around the base of the nail, Dept. 103 9 West Broadway New York City 


b 
Sous 15¢ for ae sie 
Complete Manicure Sot mic 


Tear out the coupon now and send it, or 
mail a post card today, with 15c (10c for 
the set and 5c for packing and postage) and 
we will send you a Midget Manicure Set 

















containing enough of the Cutex prepara- Name 
tions to give you six complete manicures. 
Send for it today. Address above. 

If you live in Canada send 15c to MacLean, Benn & Street. 














NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 103, 9 West Broadway, New York City 





Remove all stains from under- 
neath the nails and make them 
wonderfully clean with Cutex 
Nail White. 























a 


——— 

Cutex Nail Polish gives you just 
the quick, waterproof finish you 
want, 


MAIL COUPON WITH 15c TODAY 








Nelson, Lid., Dept. 103, 489 St. Paul St. W’., Mont- 
real, for your sample set and get Canadian prices, 


City 
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This Material Was Prepared Under the Supervision of the United States Government’s Departments and From Material Furnished by Them 


REPARE to start your war garden 

early! Have your ground spaded as 

soon as it is in condition to work, your 
seed ordered, tested and ready for planting, 
and your tools in repair—the absolutely es- 
sential ones, a spade or a garden fork for 
digging, a hoe, a steel-tooth rake, a trowel, 
and a pointed stick familiarly known as a 
“dibble.”” A hand weeder, an onion hoe 
and a claw weeder are all useful garden 
tools, but not absolutely necessary. 

If tree roots in your garden plot inter- 
fered with your gardening last year, don’t 
allow them to do so this season; if paths 
have flourished in the space you have se- 
lected for your garden, or if the soil has be- 
come compact for some other reason, a pick 
may be needed to loosen it up. If you have 
to cut and dig both, it will be an excellent 
economy measure to get a light pickax, 
with a pick at one end of the head and a 
cutting blade at the other. With this you 
can cut out the roots and loosen hard earth. 

Don’t forget that many a crop last year 


died of thirst; decide now how you are go- ' 


ing to give your plants the water they will 
need. If a hose and running water are avail- 
able, the problem settles itself; otherwise 
it will be necessary to provide yourself with 
a large watering pot. 

When you transfer your garden from 
paper to the ground have half a dozen 
strong, smooth, sharp-pointed stakes at 
least 18 inches long and a ball of twine for 
laying out rows. Also invest in a wheel hoe. 
This is a truly remarkable tool, which will 
save many an hour of your time and spare 
you many a backache; and it pays to get 
one even if your garden is comparatively 
small. The wheel hoe, as the name implies, 
is a tool mounted on wheels, operated by 
pushing it along the rows. It is useful from 
the day you begin until you harvest, as it 
has attachments for breaking the soil, turn- 
ing small furrows and digging up weeds. 

Begin digging in your garden just as soon 


as you can, having already cleared it of all the trash 


‘What Were Last Spring's ‘Mistakes 





How They Can be Avoided in This Year’s Garden 





Some of Last Year’s Errors 
This Year’s Don’ts 


Don’t start too late. Last year, war not having 
been declared until April 6th, and the necessity for 
food production not being urged until May, there 
was reason for late planting; now there is none. 

Don’t think you have prepared your soil when 
you have only scratched the surface a little; break 
it up to the depth of a spade. 

Don’t plant ground which has too much shade. 
Most garden crops should have at least five hours 
of sunlight. 

Don’t plant poor seed. Use no left-overs which 
you have not tested. 

Don’t let your enthusiasm end with spading. 
Keep up your interest and make regular work in 
your garden a point of honor. 

Don’t try to have too much variety in a small 
space. Potatoes, corn, squashes and other space- 
consuming vegetables take up too much room in 
proportion to the amount of food they yield. 





PHOTO. BY HAKKIS & EWG 


The Gardener’s Best Friend is 
the Wheel Hoe 











WHAT TO PLANT AND WHEN 
Cut Out This Page and Keep it Through the Planting Season. It Will Help You Every Month 


8 pean map, with accompanying table, was prepared by United States Weather Bureau officials and Govern- 
ment gardeners to help you with your planting. The map shows the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains divided into zones. The dates in each zone indicate the average time of killing frost inthat region, 
Ignorance of proper planting dates has each year destroyed thousands of gardens in the making. To use 
this chart, which is absolutely new to gardening in this country, consult the map to see in which zone you 
live. Then look in the table for the column of dates under your zone, disregarding the columns for all other 
zones. At the left of the table is a list of garden crops in alphabetical order. By reference to this list and 
your zone column you will see what the safe planting dates are for each vegetable in your locality. It has 
been found impractical by Government experts to extend the zone system west of the Rocky Mountains on 
account of unusual climatic conditions. 






























to buy, consult the garden club leader of 
your town. 

If your garden soil is a loam—that is, 
rich and light—you won't have much to 
worry about if you spade and cultivate it 
carefully. -But the soil in the majority of 
gardens is not rich and light. A little doc- 
toring will not hurt it. Clean sand well 
mixed in is good medicine for heavy clay 
soils. Well-sifted coal ashes will also help 
to lighten the soil. 

Lime will help to lighten heavy soils and 
will also correct acidity. Simply spread a 
coat of air-slaked lime on the ground and 
work itin well. How are you to know when 
your soil is acid? Buy asmall piece of lit- 
mus paper at the nearest drugstore; mois- 
ten some of your garden soil and form it 
into a ball; break the ball into halves, slip 
a piece of the litmus paper between the 
halves, press them together and wait for 
ten or fifteen minutes before examining the 
paper. If it has turned pink, your soil is 
acid; the degree of pinkness indicates the 
degree of acid present in the soil. 


Vou garden will progress more rapidly 
if you take the time now and preparea 
seed box. Put into it everything that you 
ought to have put in it last year—cabbages, 
tomatoes, peppers and anything else you 
want to get a start before it is time to 
plant inthe open. A seed box for the aver- 
age home garden is about 4 inches deep, 
14 inches wide and 24 inches long. First, 
have one inch of gravel or cinders, Then 
add enough rich garden soil, or earth made 
rich with decayed leaves or manure, to 
nearly fill the box. 

After the box has been nearly filled, press 
down the earth with a small board and 
make rows 4 to \% inch deep crosswise of 
the box and 2 inches apart. Plant the seed 
in the rows, allowing eight or ten seeds for 
each inch ofrow. Fill in the rows with soil 
and set the box in a warm place. Then 











































































































































































water it, but don’t be one of those who water it so 
. Ry ’ ‘ 
that cannot be turned under for fertilizing purposes— "5 rota _ to put sage seamen to yn — 
and dig deep, as deep as your s ; rip. Water 1 irequently, but never enough to make 
g deep \ Pi y pade. And remember Nejy at st leak. 
the entire garden is a seed bed, certainly for the dura- i Rar aa veh May, w h : ‘ F 
tion of the war, because seed beds produce better ony \ May ig “Ona, : Another seed-box trick which many last year’s 
plants and consequently more food than an ordinar wt NoR A MINNESOTA i VAS & gardeners did not know about is that of covering the 
ar Ey a a aie | NORTH DAKOTA -\ e Vi Ape box with a piece of glass. This will hold the moisture 
garden. A seed bed is a plot of ground in which all bewciggshe ere ' ae ZC VE a oo i. ceo + eee eee the mossture 
the earth—not merely strips or rows—has been finely —f --. 4 SOUTH DAKOTA 7 po nga ¥, pe rescggl et icatygtn a a pie ges el 
broken up, clods and stones removed, properly fer- ge H he mew tO" A fr a’ member, however, to prop the glass up about an 
lend and wendy to rocele’ ened. ee S ah ce fe Mice ay, inch or two at one side every dayor so. Plants need 
* ba aia aay t ) mich UV FJ Vf They ventilation just as people do. 
sa ah eC ae e j 7 ; “ 
ON’T let your efforts to smooth and pulverize stop |} Negrasxa OWA ‘ Ronan OWS > see When the plantlets are an inch or an inch and a 
with a splendid, powdery soil which is good for a otiega BS 5 \ + owe a Me iS aot half high, thin them to one or two inches apart in 
depth of only aninch or two. Pulverize the earth just was 74 eae y' INOIS | Y od Py Be the row so = will have enough space to get a_good 
. ‘ ¢ =O ave « : ; 
as deep as it has been broken up. As you loosen each sing) NE ata ms x nDIanab— IWeEST KA pein ia t if y stags ” gig plants Pye ar i 
spade or forkful of earth, break it by hitting it with “4 \ missouRt “} Fis op Laser OU, FF h em two Inches apart in boxes of soil simi- 
the back of the implement you are using. Then when KANSAS pn KENTUCKY 0 see lar to the seed be , 
the ground is gone over with a steel-tooth rake it will pat t po When the weather becomes mild, set the seed box 
be smooth and well pulverized. fom cecg ee Be en eS ~ wf Do outdoors for awhile each day to “harden off”’ the 
Don’t forget to use your ingenuity to find fertilizer Pt OKLAHOMA 1 A, aie Seg’ " plants. This will give them greater endurance and 
for your garden. The best fertilizer, of course, is well- ° - alti, Saaial a NA a help them to survive the transplanting process. Just 
rotted barnyard manure. But spade in all such com- ab yh 382 VARKANSAS (eS! IE . m before they are transplanted, give them a good water- 
mon refuse as banana skins, orange skins, grapefruit a ih as pares ZOOM, ‘. crOnelA Ro ing so thata ball of earth will cling to the roots of each 
skins, lemon skins, cantaloupe rinds, potato peelings, & ; ay s 5 Ay plant as it is lifted from the box. 
pea pods, bean strings and stems, tea leaves, coffee et % ee Pe When you don’t know just what to do, the thing 
grounds, eggshells, bones, peanut shells, fruit stones, 3 A for you is to get a little help. Many sources Of help 
and the like. Chemical tests have proved these sub- SS NE are ae “oe for Rae ® don’t neglect to make 
pr 2. TS use of them. Here are the chief ones: 
eee to have a fertilizing value. : : . February 19 Your neighbor who had a successful den last 
Don’t be too lavish or too stingy with commercial ey successiul garden las 
fertilizer. Generally speaking, it should be applied ws year, the local garden club leader, the county agent, 
at the rate of about 15 or 20 pounds to 20 feet square. Ro the State College of Agriculture and the United States 
As to how much or what kind of commercial fertilizer Department of Agriculture, 
" CROP ZONE A | ZONE B | ZONE C | ZONED | ZONE E | ZONE F | ZONE G CROP ZONE A | ZONE B | ZONE C | ZONE D/| ZONE E | ZONE F | ZONE G 
; came ; Marchito | March 15 to| Aprill to ApriliSto | Mayito June i to 
Asparagus . Not grown Soak 15° April is eon ew ft nie dl 18° pa 1 i Melons . . Marchi1S___|Aprill April15 May 15 une 1 June 15 
7 7 r March ito | March 15 to} April 1 to May 1 to May 15 to 
a Dy jek is . Aart ate April ig? Saag : z a Not grown | Not grown | Not grown Mustard earch 3 eae wt May 15 June 1 
Artichoke, March 1t March 15 to] Aprilit Okra or March 15 to arch to ril to aylto May1Sto | June 1 to 
‘Tasueaiee - jt panies is. April 1 - Abril is. Not grown | Not grown gumbo April 1 March 30 A ; nay a3 June 1 June 15 
March 1 t March 15 to | April 1 to May ito MayiSto |MayliSto apt TR arc to arc to | April 15 to May 1 to 
Beans, snap March 15. | March 30 May 1 May 15 June 1 June 15 Onions, sets 7 on ~ Apa 2 ave a 
% March Ito | Marchel5 to | April 1 to May ito May 15to May 15to Aaa March 1 to arch 25 to ril 1 to May | to May 1S to 
Beans, lima . | March 15 _| April 1 ApriliS _| May 15 June 1 June 15 aes, eee ae = Apalt ane S oH aier 12 June 1 
March 1% March 15 to | April 15t M ito May 15 to Z arc to arc! to rill to May 1 to May 15S to 
Beets . . March iS. |AprillS|May1—_|May 1s June i Perday . . wearch 5 Sprit a at May is June 
Brussels March tito | MarchiSto]ApriliSto |Maytito May 15 to P arch 1 to arc to ril l to May | to May 1Sto 
sprouts .. March 15 April 15 ay 1 May 15 une Parnip . . March 15 Sprit i uM : is May tg use t 
Marchito | March15to|ApriliSto |May1to Peas, English March I to arch 15to | April lSto | May 1 to 
Cabbage. March15__| April 15 May 1 May 15 smooth ._. — nearch as Art 3 Mat may : 
: ; 1t r arc to arc to pri o May i to ay iSto 
Carrots . Mercn ito [eer leet laevis |e is Peas, English March 15 Ape 4 Me May 5 June 1 
i i a Marchit March 15 to| Aprill to pri to ayito June 1 to 
Cauliflower + pie is” eis: a oa ° > ia “3 is _ May is” Peppers . Sdeech is. April 1 April 15 May 15 June t June 15 
= Mz is ; Aprilis5t Mayvit : March 1 to | March 1S to} April 15 to May 1 to 
Calmy March 15° April 45 6 eee _— May15_|May15— Potatoes, Irish Marth is Apri * May 1 May 15 
Marc March 15 to| April 15 April i5t May it Potatoes, March 1 to | March 15 to| Aprill to AprillSto | Maylito June I to 
Chard Machif lAsenit  lilepi |serit |i is sweet | March1S__ | April i April 15 ay June 1 June 15 
arc i March 1 t March 15 to| April 1 to ApriliSto | Maylto June 1 to 
Collards . March iS” |Aprilis’ Pumpkins . . | March 15 |Aprill Aprilis._| Mayt une 1 Tune 15 
March it March 15 to | April 1 to May ito May ito May 15 to . March 1 to | March 15to| April 15 to May 1 to 
Comn, sweet March 15. | April 1 May 1 May 15 June June 15 Rati re ; vd : a 1 May 15 
ss March ito |MarchiSto|Aprillto |ApriliSto |Maylto May iSto |Junelto 7 N m | March 1 to are to | April 15 to ay 1 to May 1S5to 
Cucumbers March 15__| April 1 April 15 ay 15 June 1 June 15 June 15 Rhubarb Net grown | Mot grows | March : = a et xia = gues 
March ito | March 15 to | April 1 to ApriliSto |Maytito May 15to Season too P March 1 to | Marc to ri to ay I to May 15 to 
Eggplant March 15 __| April 1 April 15 ay 15 Junet 7” |Junei5 short Salsify = s Aprils. + vis a 7 June 1 
2 May it P arch 1 to arc’ to ri to ay Ll to May 1S to 
Garlic + jaa i Mowe ae ‘ ad -” May is. Spinach . March 15_ | April 3 ay 1 May 1S June 1 
i March 1 t March 15 to} April 1 to AprillSto | MayiSto | Junelt 
Kale Marchis: |Manris’ °|Mayt ° |Mayis” || Sauash . March iS. |Aprili ‘| Aprils iS "| Sune June 15” 
= 5 M hist ili M 1t May iSt March 1 to | March 15 to April 1 to AprillS to | May 1 to May 15 to 
Kohl-rabi . Merchis” |Apuis’  \tMeri |taris, |Sunt Tomatoes - - |March15 | April! April 15 na : June 1 June 15 
Marchito |} ApriliSto | Mayit . arch Lto | March 15to| ApriliSto | May 1 to 
Lettuce, leaf . March 15. Npriis *°| May 1 May15_ Turmipe . March 15__| April 1S Muy 1 May 15 
March ito | March 15 to| Aprilito May Ito May 15 to NOTE —The blank spaces in the columns under Zones A, B and C, indicate that the planting 
Lettuce, head March 15 April 1 ay 1 May 1S June i dates are before March 1, 
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oap 
as Cleared my complexion 


For the woman whose skin is not guite what she would like it to be, 
Resinol Soap is exceptionally satisfactory. Of course, its free, cleansing 
lather, its purity, and its wholesome fragrance are alone enough to make 
it a splendid toilet soap, even if there were no question of its clearing the 
complexion. 

But to Resinol Soap are added gentle healing agents which are usually 
sufficient to soothe irritated pores, and to overcome redness,. oiliness, rough- 
ness, and similar common defects. 


And to the fortunate few whose complexions are, beyond the need of 
improvement, Resinol Soap offers, in this same medication, the power to 
preserve the delicate color and texture of the skin far beyond the point 
when most women lose them. 

Because of its special healing action Resinol Soap is also widely used 
in the care of the hair, for the bath, and particularly for a baby’s tender skin. 























Your ‘‘doy over there” would enjoy some, too! 


No one appreciates—and needs—Resinol Soap more than 
the man in service. At home, or abroad, his skin and scalp 
are subject to irritating conditions which make its rich, 
soothing lather more than ever welcome. Mail him a 3-cake 
box today and see what he says about it in his next letter. 


Resinol Soap contains no artificial color- Practically all druggists and dealers in 


ing and no —_ on ge se so toilet goods throughout the United States 
ord - i ie ueed -aprey On. be ne most and Canada sell Resinol Soap. For trial 
delicate skin. The Resinol medication has ; ‘ a 
been prescribed by doctors, for many years, Size cake, free, write Dept. 32-B, Resinol 
in the treatment of skin and scalp affections. | Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 







































I Have Been Given Two 
Pages Now as My Own to 
Make Even Better Than Be- 
fore. And I am Doing It. 



















THE LAsT Two PAGES 


Eprirep By THE OFFIcE Doc 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1918 








There Will be Mostly Folks 
and Stories About Folks in 
These Pages. Unusual Pic- 
tures of Them Too. 








I have started to do as I have been told to do: to make these last pages the most interesting and “different” pages in the magazine. 
It will please me mightily to have you, as a reader, tell me, at all times, whether you think I am doing it, and suggest how I can improve 


any one or all of them. 
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GOING GIRLS AND WINNING WOMEN 
Tue Wuo's Wio OF THE WomMEN OF To-Day AND To-Morrow 





She Writes, Films and Produces 
Her Own Movies 


} ER name is Katharine Russell Bleecker, 

and her camera is her ‘‘next friend.” She 
began by taking motion pictures of children for 
private showing only and proceeded naturally 
to the amateur photoplay. Miss Bleecker writes 
the scenario, plans the costumes, tells the 
leading man when to fall off his horse and grinds 
the crank—all herself. All the players have the 
time of their lives and, when it is ready, the 
movie is given for the benefit of a local charity, 
with large social and financial success. In win- 
ter, when the weather forbids such outdoor 
work, Miss Bleecker turns her mind to the great 
industrial plants. 

Furthermore, she has filmed life behind the 
walls of Sing Sing, and the legal department of 
a famous railroad has turned over all its pho- 
tographic work to her. Whenever there is an 
accident on the line Miss Bleecker rushes to the 
spot and ‘‘shoots’’ a film to show just what 
happened. And she has also just taken over 
the management of a big movie theater in New 
York. What next, we wonder? 

















© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 


She Paints Many of Your Birthday 
and Post Cards 


“T°HERE is no doubt whatsoever that some 

time or other you have had occasion to send 
a birthday or holiday post card to some very 
dear friend. You have probably wondered who 
it is that writes the sentiment that has a wider 
publication than many of the best-known coup- 
lets and lyrics from the pens of the best-known 
writers. 

Miss Alice Meeker, of White Plains, New 
York, discovered that there was a great de- 
mand for post cards carrying the proper kind of 
sentiment. Her outfit consists of a camera—for 
she makes her own post cards—a paint brush, 
a delightful talent for painting charming 
scenes and a capacity for turning out sentiment. 
Miss Meeker’s customers are all over America, 
and her work suggests the possibility of other 
girls’ taking it up in their own communities, for 
it is most distinctly a girl’s ‘‘ job,’ provided the 
girl has the talent of rime and artistic taste 
coupled with eyesight that permits her to dis- 
cern an opportunity when it looms before her. 


_ year. 





Two Women Who Live Among Money 





She Gives You Good Money 
| for Bad Money 


HEN the mice eat part of the paper 

money you have been saving up, or 
a roll of bills is damaged by fire, and you 
send the remnants to the Treasury De- 
partment for redemption, it is this 
woman who proves your claim as to the 
value of the original currency. Whether 
the bills be charred or water-soaked or 
in fine bits, Mrs. Amanda R. Brown is 
pretty sure to identify them and give the 
word which results in your getting new 
money. She has raised many people from 
the depths of despair in her forty-odd 
years of this work, and she says she’d not 
change her job for anything. 








This Women Finds Money in 
Waste-Paper Baskets 


) arg of tremendously interesting things 
are going on down in Washington 
these days, and in the matter of money 
conservation Mrs. Mary Warren is doing 
something that is unique. The contents 
of official waste-paper baskets are all 
dumped under her alert eyes, so to 
speak. Then Mrs. Warren “goes to it,” 
as she says. She has been finding money 
thus for about forty years. Hardly a day | 
passes that she does not find a reward | 
for her diligence—if not money, at least 
documents that got into the waste-paper 
baskets by mistake. Mrs. Warren’s great- 
est single find was $10,000. 
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The Two Women Below Started an Unusual Book Shop. Capital, 
$2700; First Year’s Business, $16,000 


UST off Fifth Avenue, in New York, in an old 

building which was once a stable, is one of 
the most interesting book shops in America, 
run by two women. Both Mrs. Mary Mowbray- 
Clarke and Miss Madge Jenison were born 
for adventure. Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke played 
catcher on a boys’ baseball team at the age of 
twelve, and had her nose broken by a swift in- 
shoot. She is prouder of this than of anything 
else in her career! These two women, both great 
readers, determined to start a book shop of a 
new sort, in which they would sell only the 
books they knew to be worth while. They felt 
that cheap and shoddy books too often get 
more publicity than the finer literature simply 
because people do not know about the better 
books. They felt certain that a real love for and 
knowledge of literature are the greatest assets a 
bookseller can 
have. Starting 


people to come in and ask us for boboks—we have 
gone out into many different branches of busi- 
ness to convince business men of their need for 
books dealing with their own trades and pro- 
fessions. We have built up units of books for 
military training camps, for the silk, fur, 
precious-stone, real-estate and bond businesses, 
for private individuals and for municipal gov- 
ernments. One of the most interesting things 
we have done is to install a library for the em- 
ployees of the Encyclopedia Britannica com- 
pany. It had been carrying on an intensive 
selling campaign and the manager believed 
the staff would work more creatively if they had 
access to a library which would interest them in 
the broader aspects of life.” 
Miss Jenison is a Chicago woman, studied at 
Wells College, and has done magazine writing. 
Mrs. Mowbray- 
Clarke is the wife 





with a capital of 
$2700, they did a 
business of $16,- 
000 in their first 


In their capac- 
ity as expert liter- 
ary advisers Mrs. 
Mowbray-Clarke 
and Miss Jenison 
have been able to 
put thousands of 
people in touch 
with good books 
that will mean 
new life, ambition 
and happiness. 
They say: ‘‘We 
do not see why a 
bookseller should 
not know as much 
about books as an 
‘automobile sales- 
man does about 
motors. We have 
not merely waited 
in our shop for 








of John Mowbray- 
Clarke, the sculp- 
tor, and ‘never 
went to school.” 
She educated her- 
self entirely from 
books and life. She 
gets up at five 
o’clock to chop 
wood and says she 
can write best 
when her fingers 
ache from work in 
her garden. 
These ladies 
have called their 
book shop ‘The 
Sunwise Turn,”’ 
after the old Celtic 
superstition that 
the lucky way to 
go around any- 
thing is in the 
same direction the 
sun seems to 
move —that is, 
from east to west. 
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What One Woman Did With 
Knitting 


7 NITTING, knitting, everywhere you see it, 
by hand and hand machines. Mrs. A. Gal- 
braith, of Michigan, was a knitter. She knit 
stockings on a hand machine for the family. 
Then she had an idea—there was a distinct 
field for this article when manufactured and 
sold direct to the wearer. She put her husband 
and sons to knitting on two small machines in 
the home kitchen and started on the selling end 
of it. 

From door to door she went, for she was of 
the pushing kind. Her salesmanship never 
rested; everyone was a possible customer and 
she went after him or her with all the energy 
Her idea, ‘‘ Direct from mill to 
home,”’ made a hit, and from the two small 
hand machines and $100 there has grown an 
organization with 8000 workers in the field and 
600 knitting machines of the largest type in a 
hustling, buzzing factory Which covers many 
acres of ground—the largest in the world that 
manufactures knit goods and sells direct from 
factory to consumer. 





























The Only Teacher of Her Kind in 
America 


*HE is Lilla Severance, the Maine lighthouse 
teacher, the only representative of her par- 
ticular branch of the profession in the United 
States. Her school district is 1200 miles in 
length and immeasurably wide, within whose 
wave-swept boundaries live the children of the 
lighthouses. The district contains seventy-three 
lights, in many of which are children of school 
age. Some of these lights are near enough to the 
mainland so that the children can be taken 
ashore; but many of the lights are out at sea, 
and a daily journey to the nearest mainland 
town is quite impossible. 

At the present time there are eight lighthouses 
containing enough children of school age to 
make the light-teacher’s services necessary. 
These eight form her “‘ regular beat.’ She stays 
a week at each of the eight, spending long days in 
teaching the children and leaving assigned tasks 
for them to do while she is away at the other 
stations. In this way each light child is given 
about six weeks of schooling during the year. 
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Only One Picture, But No 
Frills are Here, You See 








The Word ‘‘ Camouflage,’’ which we have so 
readily taken into the language, is said to have 
come from the French stage, where scenery 
intended to portray a deep lane or road, for 
example, was called ‘camouflage.’ But the 
French dictionaries claim the word is derived 
from “camouflet,’’ which means the blowing of 
smoke of burned paper in a person’s face. Then 
again, the “making up” of an actress of fifty 
into a girl of twenty was and is spoken of as 
6s * ” 
camouflage. x xX 


What is a ‘‘ Pill Box”’ in army slang? It is 
a German armored machine-gun station con- 
structed very much like a pill box, often with a 
lifting top just like the cover of a box. 


xx XxX 


The Bird With the Longest Tail on Record ar- 
rived in New York the other day. It was 
consigned to a private bird fancier. It was a 
Japanese peacock and the tail was 141% feet 
long. Some of its feathers were 4 feet long. 


xX XE 


You Can Build a Man From the Landscape, 
if you try. For instance, there are: 


The foot of a mountain The neck of land 

The head of a lake The side of a cafion 
The mouth of a river The crown of a range 
The face of a cliff The elbow of a river 
The back of a ridge The shoulder of a cliff 
The trunk of a tree The heart of a forest 
The arm of an ocean The rib of rocks 

The brow of a hill 


x XX 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his wheat and rye; 

“No plums I eat, nor sugar nor wheat— 
What a great boy am I!” 


xxx 


The Fish That Pilots Vessels Into the Harbor 
at New Zealand is known to all local mariners 
there. It is called the Pelorus Jack Dolphin. 
The fish is about 12 feet long and usually joins 
an incoming vessel astern; then it bounds 
along and across the vessel’s bow, each time 
rubbing its back, sides or belly against the 
ship—legend says to rub the barnacles off the 
ship. Years ago the English Parliament passed 
an act protecting the fish from fishermen—the 
only fish, it is said, that were ever thus pro- 
tected under an Act of Parliament. 


x XX 
When the English ‘‘Tank’’ Gets Into Germany 


it loses its simple four-letter name and becomes 
the Schiitzengriibenvernichtungsautomobil! 


x XX 


Whence the Word ‘‘ Blighty’’? many have 
asked. It isan East Indian term meaning “‘ over 
the seas,’”’ and the British Tommy has adopted 
it to mean home. Every known trick is prac- 
ticed by the Tommies to reach “ Blighty,”’ and 
the English officers have constantly to be at 
their wits’ end to frustrate them. The one 
desire of a Tommy is, when he is wounded, to 
get a “Blighty wound” so he will be sent to 
England. x xX 


660 Little Boys and 652 Little Girls between 
the ages of 534 and 634 years were recently asked 
if they had ever heard of marriage and what it 
meant. Only 70 of the boys ever had heard of 
it, while 227 of the little girls had! 


xx xX 


3000 Thieves Were Examined and it was 
found that they were all below the normal 
height and weight of men. The average inmate 
of the Elmira Reformatory was, in height, even 
below the average height of the girls in Welles- 
ley College. xx Xx 


Do You Know What ‘‘Amen’’ Means? If so 
you are one in a hundred, for the other 99 believe 
it means “End,” as an end to a prayer, for 
example. Asa matter of fact, it isan old Hebrew 
word meaning truly or verily. 


Viva CLARK. 


x xX xX 


Little Miss Muffett, 
She sat on a tuffet, 
Eating wheat bread and preserves ; 
There came Mr. Hoover, 
Who began to reprove her, 
And now Miss Muffett conserves. 
xx Xx Viva CLARK. 


Where Did “‘ Doing Your Bit’? Start ? some- 
one asks. On the stage, where an actor would 
have a small character part in a play—a bit: 
therefore he was doing his bit. ‘‘ Getting it 
over’’ also comes from the stage, meaning to 
get a certain effect or line in a play ‘“‘over the 
footlights” to the audience. 


x XX 


‘‘What is Your Highest Ambition in Life?” 
said a woman visitor of the soulful kind to 
Thomas A. Edison, one day. 

“T’ll tell you if you won’t tell anyone,”’ re- 
plied the inventor. 

“TI certainly promise,’’ was the quick reply, 
eager to be the holder of such a secret. 

“Well,” said Edison, “I want to throw an 
egg into that electric fan.” 


’ 
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ScRAPS Tuat He Picks Up HERE. THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[e MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “ tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 
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Sugar Was $5 a Pound Once—yes, right herein 
America; in Richmond, Virginia, back in the ’60s. 
Richmond folks then served two lumps a week 
to a person and everybody regarded sugar with 
eyes of wonder. 

be ae, 5 


The First Actress in the World is said to have 
been Anne, queen of James I of England, but 
she acted privately at Court. A Mrs. Coleman, 
in 1656, also acted to a private group. But it 
was not until 1662 that Charles II encouraged 
the appearance of women before the public. 
It was then that Mrs. Davenport as “‘ Roxalana” 
and Mrs. Saunderson as “‘ Iantle,”’ in ‘‘ The Siege 
of Rhodes,’ appeared as practically the first 
actresses in public. 


\ ao, ae, 


You Must be 35 Years of Age to be President 
or Vice President of the United States. It is well 
to remember this, just as you must be 30 years 
of age to be a United States Senator and 25 to 
sit in the national House of Representatives. 


Moe 


Know What an “April Fish’’ is? It is the 
French term for our “ April fool.’’ 


x XX 


The First Army in the World belonged to 
Egypt. That wasin 1620 B.C. The first guards 
and regular troops of an army were formed by 
Saul in 1093 B. C. 

xX X 


‘You Look Very Much Like a Minister,’ 
said a man who met Woodrow Wilson in Eng- 
land several years ago. ‘‘Have you ever been 
taken for one?”’ 

““No,’”’ answered Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘but I have 
been treated like one.” 

‘How is that?” asked the man. 

“T had a job once,” replied the educator, 
‘“where I waited for my salary six months.” 


Me ae 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your army grow? 
W heat conservers and fruit preservers 
And Red Cross knitters all in a row. 
—VIvA CLARK. 
a ee 


When Some Men of To-day are Asked by 
their grandchildren, a few years hence, ‘‘ Grand- 
father, what did you do in the great war?”’ they 
ought to answer: ‘‘ My child, I did the people.” 


x xX xX 


What Salaries are Paid Our Government 
officials is always interesting, yet not very 
generally known. The highest paid is, of course, 
the President, who draws a salary of $75,000 
a year, besides $25,000 for traveling expenses 
and a house to live in. The Vice President re- 
ceives $12,000 a year; Cabinet officers, $12,000; 
the Chief Justice, $15,000; Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court, $14,500; the Senators 
and Representatives, $7500; the Governor- 
General of the Philippines, $18,000; ambassa- 
dors to the leading countries, $17,500. The 
best-paid generals and admirals receive $10,000. 


How We Do Mix Things Up! A grapefruit is 
not a grapefruit at all, but a shaddock. A robin 
is not a robin at all, but a thrush. The meadow 
lark is not a lark at all, but an oriole. A jellyfish 
or a starfish is not a fish at all. The grub worm 
is not a worm, but a bug. A June bug is not a 
bug, but a beetle. The prairie dog is not a dog 
at all, but a marmot. The jack rabbit is not a 
rabbit, but a hare, and the Belgian hare of 
captivity is really a rabbit. The buffalo is a 
bison and not a buffalo at all. The Douglas fir 
or the Douglas spruce is neither a fir nor a 
spruce. The rose of Sharon is not a rose at all. 
The alligator pear is not a pear, it is an avocado, 
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4 Men Commit Suicide to Every One Woman, 
is now the verdict of the most careful students. 
But in child suicides the .proportion is less: 
less than 3 to 1. 

‘an aa 4 


Mrs. Sprat eats ALL the fat, 
And Jack eats ALL the lean; 
For Mr. Hoover’s ordered them 
To lick the platter clean. 
xxx Viva CLARK. 
The First Weapon in an Army was a pike. It 
was practically a spear; a stout pole, sometimes 
10 to 14 feet long, in some cases 24 feet long, 
as was the Macedonian pike. The spear had a 
flat-pointed iron head, sometimes with sharp 
cutting sides, from 6 to 18 inches long. 


x xX 


A Well-Known Lawyer Had Just Won a 
famous case, and the next day the opposing 
lawyer met him and said: 

‘Judge, is there any case so low, or any man 
so mean, that you wouldn’t take his case for a 
fee?”’ 

‘“Well,” said the judge, “I don’t know. What 
have you been doing?”’ 


xx xX 


The Only Undisputed Locality in the life of 
Jesus Christ is Jacob’s Well. It is a mile and a 
half east of Shechem. Although it is 75 feet 
deep, it never has more than a few feet of water 
in it at any time; generally it is dry. It is 
excavated out of the solid rock and is about nine 
feet in diameter. No student of the Holy Land 
has ever disputed the authenticity of this well as 
the original Jacob’s Well. 


x xX xX 


The Word ‘‘Cantonment’’ comes to us from 
India and means there what it means here—a 
military station or camp. But the second 
syllable is pronounced as if it were spelt with a 
sé ” “ ” 2 4 +4 " 

u,” or as “‘toon.”’ It is curious that in Eng- 
land the word is never used and is little known. 


X XX 


The Oldest Member of the Red Cross in 
America is said to be Mrs. Wastell, who lives in 
Clinton, Michigan, and is 104 years old. Last 
May a girl baby was born in Clinton at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, and at 10 o’clock she was entered 
as a member of the Red Cross! 








and bought himself a Liberty Bond. 








HERE’S A YOUNG AMERICAN FOR YOU! 


FTER the threshers had removed the shocks from his grandfather’s fields near Valley 
City, North Dakota, 12-year-old Alvin Lee hitched a team of horses to a hay- 

rake and raked up all the loose grain that was left on the ground. He gathered two 
loads of wheat and hauled it to the machine and obtained twelve bushels of grain, which 
he sold for $2.06 a bushel, netting him $24.72. He put this with his other savings 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 











An Accident Started the Y.M.C.A. It was 
in 1844 when George Williams, a dry-goods mer- 
chant of London, thought it would be a good 
idea for some of the young men in his business 
to have a Bible-reading class. This class suc- 
ceeded, and then the classes started in Glas- 
gow and London by David Naismith were 
merged in idea and the first Y..M. C. A. became 
known under that name in Glasgow. In 1904 
Mr. Williams was knighted; he passed away 
the following year. The Y. M. C. A. is stronger 
in Germany, in its total of branches, which 
numbered, at the last count, 2129, than in any 
other country. But the total membership at 
the beginning of the war was only 125,000, 
while only 142 branches have their own build- 
ings. The membership and real-estate holdings 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the United States are 
larger than in any other country. Over 100 mil- 
lion dollars are invested in Y. M. C. A. buildings 
in this country and the membership is over 
six hundred thousand. The Y. W. C. A. also 
began in England, having been started by two 
women: Lady Kinnaird and a Miss Robarts. 
The Y. W.C. A. in the United States was formed 
in December, 1906. It has nearly 400,000 mem- 
bers in this country. 


x xX xX 


The Amethyst is a Prohibition Stone. The 
word really means “not to intoxicate,” the 
name being derived from the old belief that 
the wearing of an amethyst stone was a protec- 
tion against strong drink to the wearer. The old 
amethyst cups were based on this belief, that 
wine drunk from them would not intoxicate. 


x xX 


Murderers Seldom Dream, which is exactly 
contrary to the idea that a man with a crime on 
his mind would seldom have sleepful nights. 
Of 125 murderers carefully watched and ex- 
amined, 96 seldom or never dreamed at all. The 
greater the criminal the less he dreamed, evi- 
dently taking a murder just as a workman takes 
his daily toil and sleeping well after it. 


XX 


The Feeblest Children come from parents 
younger than 20 years of age: the strongest 
children from parents between 25 and 40: after 
40, the children are 10 per cent weaker. The 
time for a mother to have the healthiest children 
is between 25 and 35. 


xx xXx 


Mary had a knitting bag; 
’Twas solid full of yarn; 
A nd everywhere that Mary went 
That bag went on her arm. 
—VIvA CLARK. 
xxx V CLARK 


Superstitious Folks Still Refuse to Wear the 
opal, although three centuries ago those super- 
stitiously inclined would wear only the opal, 
since it was supposed to possess the highest 
virtues of all the other stones. 


xxx 


The Name Gems to Women’s Names have 
now been worked out in an authoritative table, 
which gives these: 


Adelaide Andalusite 


Grace. . Grossularite 
Agnes. . Agate 
Alice . . Alexandrite Hannah . Heliotrope 
Anne . . Amber Helen. . Hyacinth 
Beatrice Basalt Irene . . Iolite 
elle . . Bloodstone 
Bertha . Beryl Jane . . Jacinth 
d Jessie . . Jasper 
Caroline Chalcedony Josephine Jadeite 
Catherine Cat’s-eye Julia . . Jade 
Charlotte Carbuncle 
Clara . . Carnelian Louise . Lapis lazuli 
Constance Crystal Lucy . . Lepidolite 
Dorcas . Diamond Margaret Moss-agate 
Dorothy Diaspore Martha . Malachite 
: Marie. . Moldavite 
Edith. . Eye agate Mary . . Moonstone 
Eleanor . Elzolite 
Elizabeth Emerald Olive . . Olivine 
Ellen . . Essonite 
Emily. . Euclase Pauline . Pearl 
Emma _. Epidote 
; Rose . . Ruby 
Florence Fluorite 
Frances . Fire opal Sarah . . Spodumene 
Susan. . Sapphire 
Gertrude Garnet 
Gladys . Golden Beryl Therese . Turquoise 
a xX =x 


Billy Sunday Was Once Preaching at Los 
Angeles about discarding false gods and idols. 
After the sermon, Charlie Chaplin came up, and 
when Sunday shook hands with him, Billy said: 

“Well, Charlie, where is that mustache?”’ 

Quick as a flash Chaplin answered: 

“It was false, Billy, so I discarded it.” 

a ae 

I Have Come From Four to Two Pages, but 
the cause is the war. Hence I am content and 
I am sure you will be. Three reasons—the 
phenomenally high price of paper, the almost 
impossible task of getting transportation to 
haul it even when it is manufactured, and then 
the labor with which to print it after you have 
jumped the first two hurdles. But I’ll try to 


make my two pages so interesting that you 
won’t miss the other:two. 


Yh Offe'cee Do gy 



























Sun FrocksThat Are 
Real Fun Frocks 


No child is too small to be smart. White 
frocks and suits of Indian Head are indis- 
pensable. Made for wear and tear, many 
rubbings and tubbings only freshen its 
beauty. Slow to wrinkle, slow to soil, it holds 
its style as only well-woven fabrics may. 
Indian Head is in every way economical. 

In times like these it is a pleasant duty to 
save in family expenses for the public cause. 
For example, many women who always used 
linen now buy 


chtiomf 


CLOTH 


at 4 the price. Every yard of Indian Head 
you use makes available one more yard of linen 
sorely needed for aéroplane wings. 

Most stores sell Indian Head, some in the 
Wash Goods Department, others in the Domes- 
tics. The Linen Finish is usually sold in the 
Linen Department. Look for the name 
INDIAN HEAD on every yard of the selvage. 
27, 33, 36 and 44 inches wide. 
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Dept. 45, Box 1206 


Amory, Browne & Co. Boston, Massachusetts 


Send 6 cents simple directions, 
for a sample of s into a dress for 
INDIAN HEAD 

cut out ready 

to sew, with 





Chases 
Dirt 


Old Dutch saves 
work worry,time 
and money in the 
kitchen. Cleans 
all utensils quick- 
ly, thoroughly, 
hygienicallyi 





